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one or two exceptions, have failed to probe deeply its economic impli- 

cations. Professors, research students, school teachers and popularisers— 
they are constructing, stone by stone, their own Voortrekker Memorial, a work 
of Afrikaner piety, predominantly political. The work has its value; but does it 
not, perhaps, overdramatise and oversimplify the historical record? A Canadian 
or Australian historian, examining the expansion of European settlement in his 
country, would find it quite impossible to discard the economic factor, and, in 
particular, to ignore the dynamic power of metropolitan markets. Canadian 
fur traders make no sense without the European demand for beaver hats; 
Australian squatters make no sense without the pull of industrial Yorkshire. 
Are historical realities different in South Africa? Or is it the historians that are 
different? 

A recent publication of the Food Research Institute of Stanford University 1 
emphasises the common factors of frontier expansion in South Africa, Canada 
and Australia; but a distinguished Afrikaner historian, Professor P. J. van der 
Merwe of Stellenbosch, has spent 25 years of research in elucidating the 
highly individual character of Afrikaner pastoral expansion. A critical exami- 
nation of South African frontier history must necessarily begin with the work of 
van der Merwe.?2 In two volumes that he published before the second World 
War, he carried hisstory to the frontiers of Cape Colony and to the period of the 
Great Trek; today he is carrying it into the Rhodesias. I suppose that he may 
carry it later on into Kenya, for I doubt whether he will ever be willing to 
stop work until he has told the complete story from start to finish. His method 
of research is, within its deliberately accepted limits, flawless—exact and 
pertinacious study of the archives, corrected and reinforced by geographical 
explorations and field inquiries. The evidence of his own eyes and ears brings to 
life the historical records; you feel that he could tell you, should you wish to 
know, whether the Boers of Namaqualand, who trek from summer rains to 
winter rains, pass such and such a kopje on the left side or on the right. Yet his 
passion for detail does not blind him to the broad patterns of the historical 


1h REK is the key word of Afrikaner historiography ; but the historians, with 


1 S. Daniel Neumark, The South African Frontier. Economic Influences 1652-1836 (Food Research 
Institute, Stanford University. Miscellaneous Publication 12, 1957). 

2 The following are van der Merwe’s most important books: Die Noordwaartse Beweging van die 
Boere voor die Groot Trek (The Hague, 1937); Die Trekboer in die Geskiedenis van die Kaapkolonie 
(Cape Town 1938) ; Die Kaffer-oorlog van 1793 (Cape Town 1940) ; Trek (Cape Town, 1945). 
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process. His book Trek, with which this essay will be largely ee Rca a 
clear-sighted analysis of the processes and results of geographical mobility 
i ioneering population. 

i The Great ‘Trek of the eighteen-thirties and forties—that watershed of South 
African history—has been studied very thoroughly by G: S. Preller, Eric 
Walker and other historians; but in the work of van der Merwe it receives only 
an occasional mention. In his view (implicit if not explicit) the Great Trek is, 
in large measure at least, a political event; whereas his concern is with trek, a 
social and economic process continuing for two centuries or more. This process 
began to take clear shape towards the end of the first half-century of the Com- 
pany’s rule at the Cape. In 1707, the Company abolished free passages for 
immigrants—a clear sign that it had achieved already its limited objective of an 
agricultural settlement supporting the naval base and the ‘ocean tavern’. 
Indeed, the colony was afflicted already by agricultural overproduction, not 
merely or chiefly because the Company monopolised the market and fixed 
prices low; frequently the Company could not sell, even at a loss, all the stuff 
which it bought from the settlers. In a market so small—a fort, a small town 
and occasional little ships putting into port—supply had outrun demand. 
Throughout the entire eighteenth century, agricultural expansion remained 
almost at a standstill. Meanwhile, the farmers were producing very large 
families. How could they earn a living? 

At the beginning of the century they were searching anxiously for alternative 
employments. A few people found their way back to Europe; a few found 
professional or commercial employment in Cape Town; more might have found 
employment in the trades and handicrafts of the town, had not the Company 
imported Malay slaves from the East Indies. The Boers very soon convinced 
themselves that artisans’ work and slaves’ work were the same thing—a 
conviction which struck such deep roots in their minds that their descendants 
in the nineteenth century left to British immigrants almost all the opportunities 
of skilled industrial employment in the expanding towns. A century or more 
before that, the Boers had discovered their own peculiar answer to the employ- 
ment difficulty and their own peculiar version of the good life. They trekked 
with their flocks and herds into the arid pastoral country across the mountains. 

This explanation, as Mr. Neumark points out, is rather too simple to be 
satisfying, for one wants to know what the trekkers did with their flocks and 
herds when they took them across the mountains; one wants to know, in 
particular, whether they managed them within a self-sufficient or within a 
market economy. However, the question may be postponed until a fuller 
description has been given of the process of trekking. 

Its origins may be traced back to the earliest decades of settlement—to the 
Hottentot cattle trade, which early governors tried in vain to reserve as a 
monopoly of the Company, and to the great hunting expeditions, which they 
attempted with equal ill-success to keep under control. As the Hottentots grew 
more shy and game became sparse in the neighbourhood of settlement, expe- 
ditions for cattle barter and for hunting went further and further afield. The 
people who took part in these expeditions were predominantly eenlopende 
persone, un-anchored men—unmarried males who did not live with their 
parents, or other persons who had achieved no settled position on the land 
and in society. Amongst them were criminal types who were more inclined to 
plunder and murder the Hottentots than to trade with them; some of the 
respectable farmers protested against the most flagrant outrages, but others 
invested in the expeditions and shared their profits. Professor van der Merwe 
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gives details of nine expeditions that set out from the Stellenbosch district in 
successive years between 1735 and 1743: six or seven participants out of every 
ten were eenlopende persone, and many of these persons went away year after year 
for nine months or more at a stretch. These semi-nomads were the pathfinders 
of pastoral expansion. 

Population pressure, says van der Merwe, gave the push to pastoral expansion. 
This pressure, of course, was a measure, not of natural resources—for in the 
well-watered country between the sea and the high plateau there was great 
potential scope for development—but of the immediate scarcities of capital, 
skill and economic opportunity. Sons of the prolific Boer families would not go 
into Cape Town to seek work as craftsmen alongside the Malay slaves; nor 
could they find sufficient room on their fathers’ farms for the independent 
family life which they claimed as a right—unless, of course, their fathers had 
the capital, skill and drive to divide their properties and equip them for more 
intensive farming. Some farmers, no doubi, were doing this; if historical 
research could prove them to be a numerous class, South African economic 
history would begin to take a different shape. But hitherto it has been the 
assumption of historians (including van der Merwe) that extensive land use 
was the dominant pattern of rural life beyond the immediate neighbourhood of 
Cape Town. Amongst the Hottentots and Bantu it was the invariable pattern. 
Certainly, it was by far the simplest method of adaption to the African environ- 
ment. Its corollary was geographical sprawl. 

It was the custom of Boer parents to assign to children at birth part 
of the natural increase of the flocks and herds. Beyond that, a young man 
needed very little to establish himself as an independent farmer. A span of oxen 
and a waggon, a few sticks of furniture, some firearms and ammunition, a 
little clothing, a few tools—these were a sufficient stock of capital. The Boer 
who trekked across the mountains could make do in the early years without a 
house, living to begin with in his covered waggon and later on in a reed hut of 
the Hottentot type or in some equally primitive shelter. For labour he had his 
own family, despoiled Hottentots, and later—in some districts—landless 
Bantu. What he desired most avidly was land—plenty of land, to compensate 
his scanty provision of capital. In the districts of established settlement land 
could be had for a price; on the fringes of the moving frontier it could be had 
for nothing. Under the leningsplaas system, which survived until 1813, a man 
could possess his leasehold without any initial payment and at a nominal 
annual rent; under the new system established in 1813 he could register his 
holding in the Deeds Office and obtain secure legal title at a very low quit-rent. 
But if a Boer objected, as many did, to any money payment of any kind, he 
could still acquire pasturage for his livestock simply by trekking around or 
squatting on unoccupied Crown land or else by settling himself as a bywoner on 
the land of a relative or friend. 

On the basis of figures collected by van der Merwe for the early nineteenth 
century, the Boers without any legal title to land were a substantial percentage 
of the farming population, varying from district to district between 39% and 
75%. It was not lack of opportunity, but lack of individual motive, which 
created this class of men. ‘A farm on wheels’ was less troublesome to manage 
than a leningsplaas: To settle as a bywoner on another man’s land was quite a 
respectable thing to do; indeed, so long as frontier conditions survived, bywoners 
were in strong demand as a reinforcement to the security of the white com- 
munity. For a long time, they thought themselves to be just as secure individual- 
ly as were their relations and neighbours who had taken the trouble to obtain 
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legal title. Their situation did not become difficult until land grew scarce and 
acquired a scarcity price. As the twentieth century was opening, bywoners 
everywhere were beginning to find themselves an inferior class without any 
security on the land, and under ever increasing pressure to move on—with 
nowhere to move to except the cities.1 

This century has witnessed a great rural exodus not only of Boers but of 
Bantu. By its consequences, the exodus has become the central theme—eco- 
nomic, social and political—of South African history. This theme, of course, 
comes later in the historical sequence and is very much broader in span than 
the researches of Professor van der Merwe. He does not include the Bantu 
among his dramatis personae; nor does he study the return journey of his white 
trekkers. He does, however, analyse with great clarity and impartiality those 
characteristics of trek-society which made it in the long run incompatible with 
a progressive economy. 

Its ultimate collapse was implicit in its very origins. Trekking was a 
movement from higher to lower land values, or—to put it more bluntly—from 
land that had to be paid for to land that could be had for nothing or next to 
nothing. It might have attracted men well supplied with capital and commercial 
shrewdness: to move forward with the advancing frontier, to acquire large 
acreages and improve them a little, to buy out one’s neighbours, to cash in on 
rising land values, to move forward again with the next wave in order to repeat 
the same process on a still larger scale—in Australia such practices appeared 
to many ‘squatters’ the obvious path to fortune. Perhaps it was obvious to 
many Boers; but it did not allure them. Well-to-do farmers, says van der Merwe 
(Trek, p. 57) generally stayed at home. The possibility offuture profit (which to 
be sure, could not be reckoned upon as a certainty in that country of long 
distances, high transport costs, animal diseases and droughts) impressed them 
far less than did the immediate prospect of discomfort. They did not relish the 
pain and trouble of uprooting themselves in order to fight unnecessary new 
battles on the raw frontier; in particular, they did not wish to move their 
children away from the opportunities of education. For their own sake and 
their families’ sake they stayed behind in civilisation when their poorer 
neighbours trekked on towards the opening frontier. 

From the economic point of view, trekking was the easy way out for the 
poorer landholders or the sons of large families who lacked the capital and skill 
to establish themselves in the districts of old settlement. Admittedly, economics 
are not the whole of life; it would be a mistake to disregard the lure of adventure, 
the passion for independence and similar non-economic motives. Yet van der 
Merwe does not emphasise too heavily these purely psychological aspects of 
trekking. For example, he considers die sug na ruimte—the passion for elbow 
room, never to see the smoke of your neighbour’s chimney—not so much a 
foible of rugged individualism as a simple economic calculation: close neigh- 
bourhood meant close competition for pasture and water. It also meant 
(as we know from the works of Barrow, Lichtenstein and other travellers) 
incessant quarrelling over boundaries. Survey did not precede settlement but 
followed it, and in the intervening period contentious neighbours pressed one 
against the other. As the neighbourhood became cramped, a man’s remedy was 
to buy himself elbow room if he had the money; but if not, to trek further out 
where land remained plentiful and people scarce. And so, in the later waves of 


J. F.M. Grosskoph, Rural Impoverishment and Rural Exodus. Report of the Carnegie Com- 
mission of Investigation of the Poor White Question in South Africa, Vol. 1. (1932). 
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pioneering as in the earlier ones, it was the weakest—in the economic sense of 
the word—who went to the frontier.1 

On each successive frontier the firstcomers found plentiful land to compen- 
sate their poverty of capital and skill; but the plenty disappeared when other 
men trekked in to share it with them. Then the land itself began to suffer. From 
the second half of the eighteenth century onwards, van der Merwe has found in 
the official records and the observations of travellers plentiful and emphatic 
testimony to the degeneration of pastures. Good grasses were eaten out and 
their place taken by rhinoceros bush, cactus and other useless plants; large 
stretches of the land were exposed to wind erosion; springs were dried out. The 
Boers saw what was happening. Some of them said it was a punishment of God; 
others said simply that the veld was growing old. A few, no doubt, realised that 
overstocking was the real cause and that remedies might be found by building 
fences, digging dams, conserving fodder, improving the quality of livestock—in 
short, by sinking capital into the land in order to increase its carrying capacity. 
This precisely was what the Australian squatters were doing on an immense 
scale throughout the second half of the nineteenth century. On a more modest 
scale, some Boers were doing the same thing in South Africa. But the trekkers 
punished the land and then moved further out to repeat the process again and 
again. Over ever-widening tracts of country they made one blade of grass grow 
where two had grown before.? 

Had it not been for the insurmountable barriers of geography, there would 
have been no end to their continuing dispersion. Van der Merwe records 
(Trek, p. 217) a talk that he had with an old Boer who was grazing his animals 
in the sandy veld along the coast of Namaqualand: ‘if it were possible to trek 
over the water’, the old man said, ‘we would have trekked still further’. A 
similar story is told almost in the same words in Moodie’s South African Annals, 
published a century earlier: 


“The father of Field Cornet Kruger, then 84 years of age, was asked when the 
farmers would cease trekking, and live like civilised men? He replied: ““When 
they reach the sea—let them trek, they must trek, as Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob did before them.” ... On pointing out the totally different circum- 
stances of the Israelites, in sanction—guidance—and destination, and 
pressing the oid man (who was listened to as a higher authority) to say how 
far the Boers were to trek? he raised his hand, so as to indicate a great 
distance northwards, and said, in a loud decisive tone, “‘ Tot ander kant uit”?”— 
till out on the other side’. 


Van der Merwe’s studies of trekking include not only this general fanning out 
of the Boer population but also the local eddies which are a common character- 
istic of pastoral life under an extensive system of land use. Some of the eddies 
were irregular—the unplanned flight of drought-stricken Boers in search of 
grass and water—but others were systematic seasonal migrations. By the middle 
of the eighteenth century a seasonal migration within Cape Colony was 
occurring every winter from the high cold country of the Bokkeveld and 
Roggeveld to the lower and warmer Karoo. The migration had a direct 


1 The well-to-do, sometimes slave-owning leaders of the Great Trek do not have a place in 
this generalisation, nor (as has been explained) in Professor van der Merwe’s published books. 

2 The deterioration of the land, a process of great historical importance, is discussed in J. P.H. 
Acocks, Veld Types in South Africa (Botanical Survey of South Africa, Memoir No. 28, Pretoria, 
1953), Chapter III. 

3 Quoted Trek, p. 299. 
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economic purpose, for pastures on the high country became scarce in the winter 
months and there was a high mortality in the flocks at lambing time; but it was 
also lekker trek, a kind of family picnic. The Boer families set out along the stock 
routes in May or June and returned in September or October. They lived in 
tents or temporary huts, mingled play with their work, hunted, visited each 
other and generally enjoyed themselves. 

In the early years they used to settle down together wherever they pleased; 
but later on each Boer returned every winter to his own legplek in the Karoo. 
From 1831 onwards, the government exacted a rent, 12/— a year to begin with 
and later £ 1; from 1870 onwards, legplekke, like the other types of Crown land, 
were sold at auction. The winter trek was ceasing to be a family picnic. 

Early in the twentieth century it began to dwindle even as a business. Motor 
transport made a big difference—for why should a man go trekking for five 
months when he could pack his stock into lorries like sardines and drive 
them in a matter of hours to the fresh pastures of the Karoo? Moreover, 
these pastures were not so fresh as they used to be; ‘the veld was growing 
old’ on the Karoo. At the same time, the winter trek was beginning to cost 
quite a lot of money. If a man did not own his own legplek he had to pay 
a high rent for the use of one; if he did own it he had to maintain the fences, 
buildings, and other equipment. Might it not be better to improve one’s home 
farm in the hope of maintaining one’s livestock upon it the whole year through? 
Precisely this has been happening throughout the present century at different 
paces in different districts. 

Similar changes have begun to take place even in the arid lands South 
of the Orange River, which the trekkers did not reach until long after they 
had made themselves at home in the Karoo. In Namaqualand and the 
adjoining districts, seasonal trekking is a two-way affair, from the districts of 
winter rainfall to the districts of summer rainfall and back again. In this 
forbidding country the seasonal variations of pasture and water supply are so 
great, and the sheer natural impulse to flee from the waterless to the watered 
places is so strong that the animals trek by themselves. And yet the growing 
pressure of population upon sparse natural resources has produced in these 
latter days a pastoral economy inimical to trekking. In their struggle for a 
livelihood, the more progressive pastoralists have fenced their properties, dug 
wells and conserved their pastures. These men resent the trekkers who ‘live on 
other people’s backs’—whose only answer to shortages of pasture and water is 
to drive their flocks on to ground which others are trying to improve. Improve- 
ment—the application to South African soil of capital and skill—is sounding 
the death knell of the trek system. Little space remains today even for the eddies. 

This filling up of space is a fact not merely of geography but of economics; 
rising land values and intensive land use are a measure of growth both in 
population density and in market opportunity. Here at last we face the question 
that was asked in the first paragraph of this essay: whether South Africa, in 
contrast with other countries of the New World, has a peculiar history or only 
peculiar historians? Could the schools of history in South Africa have produced 
a man like Harold Innis, who found the dynamic of Canadian growth in a 
procession of markets—for fish, furs, timber, wheat, metals? A South African 
historian of wide learning and experience answered these questions with great 
emphasis nearly twenty years ago: 


‘No great staple’, wrote de Kiewiet, ‘like the timber of New England or the 
sugar of the West Indies, drew the Cape into the trade of the world .. . Of 


the staples that brought prosperity to other parts of the colonial world none 

would flourish ... A colony so isolated, so poorly endowed, so dependent 

upon a tiny domestic market and the ships that anchored in its bay, was 

unable to attract capital, and itself created wealth with despairing slowness 

. .. While tobacco, rice, lumber and fish were drawing men to the Atlantic 

seaboard, the Cape existed obscurely in the doldrums, breeding the increase 
* ofits population with the strength of its own loins.’ ! 


So it is the history that has been abnormal; not the historians? This is the 
established doctrine. Mr. Neumark has written his book, The South African 
Frontier, with the purpose of overthrowing it. 

Before he trekked to Stanford, Mr. Neumark was a lecturer in economics at 
the University of Witswatersrand. His knowledge of Afrikaner history cannot 
stand comparison with that of Professor van der Merwe and there is no 
evidence in his book that he has done any research in the archives. Nevertheless, 
he has read a good deal of printed primary and secondary material, and his 
training in economics has prompted him to pursue some paths of inquiry which 
previous historians have too much neglected. How, for example, did Boers in 
the remote hinterland pay for the firearms, powder and shot, waggons, and 
the other things that assured their military and technological predominance 
over Hottentots and Bantu? And how did they pay for the coffee, tea, sugar and 
cloth which kept them at least marginally within the European consumer 
group? Even to ask these questions implies an initial scepticism about the legend 
of ‘trekker self-sufficiency’. In answering them, Mr. Neumark has collected a 
great deal of useful information about the market for slaughter stock and for 
livestock products such as hides and horns, butter, sheep-fat, soap, tallow, 
ostrich eggs and feathers. As has been shown earlier, there were periods in the 
history of the Cape when the demand for these products (or some of them) was 
more buoyant than the demand for agricultural produce. What more natural, 
therefore, than for the population to fan out into the regions where they could 
be procured at the lowest cost—either by barter with the Hottentots and, later 
on, with the Bantu, or by pastoral production on the extensive principle? By 
this line of reasoning, it is not the push of population pressure, but the pull of 
market opportunity, which sends men trekking. The trek economy, concludes 
Mr. Neumark, was not self-sufficient, but ‘a market-bound exchange economy’. 

In his eagerness to change the historical labels, Mr. Neumark shows himself 
impatient with questions of degree. ‘Even if the frontiersmen were 9g per cent. 
self-sufficient’, he exclaims, ‘it was the 1 per cent. that tipped the scale, for it 
constituted the minimum factor in the frontiersman’s economy’.? By this test, 
the food-gathering aborigines of Northern Australia, before ever they saw a 
white man, might be classified as members of a market-bound exchange 
economy, for they procured essential articles of their stone age culture by a 
westward trade. But is it really so important to affix labels? May it not be more 
profitable to study proportions? This is what economists are doing nowadays in 
places like Rhodesia and Nigeria, where they try to measure both the ‘sub- 
sistence’ and the ‘exchange’ elements of income. 

Mr. Neumark, however, seems quite determined to have his economic 
history all of one piece; indeed, he suggests in one place that South Africa was 
not only a normal producer for market but more normal than other New World 
countries, for ‘she was fortunate in having her foreign market for fresh meat and 


1 C. W. de Kiewiet, A History of South Africa, Social and Economic (Oxford 1941), pp. 9-10. 
2 The South African Frontier, p. 4. 
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butter at her very doorstep’.! This of course is a reference to the ships that put 
into Table Bay—and again the important question is quantitative and com- 
parative. In periods of war, particularly, the ships were numerous enough to 
constitute a satisfactory market for some products; but surely they were never 
the equivalent of the metropolitan markets for the great Atlantic staples? 
Professor de Kiewiet will find no compelling reason in Mr. Neumark’s figures 
for revising the sentences that were quoted above. 

Mr. Neumark defines his South African frontier too restrictively in terms of 
time and too generously in terms of space. As to time: he declares categorically 
that ‘the expansion movement’ ended before the middle of the nineteenth 
century; 2 whereas, as has been shown above, it continued right up to the 
‘rural exodus’ of this century (and in odd patches even beyond that). As to 
space: he assumes throughout his book that every district across the mountains 
remains perpetually a frontier district: Swellendam, to cite one example out 
of many, is still on the frontier at the end of the eighteenth century.? By that 
time, however, the Swellendam district was entering upon its third generation 
of settlement and the thriving little town was building its drotsdy house, which 
is perhaps the loveliest small building in all South Africa. As Turner would 
have said, the frontier had ‘passed by’. 

Professor van der Merwe’s work, whether or no he realises it, fits very well 
into the Turner scheme. His trekkers, with their habits of extensive land use, 
are always on the outer edge of a society expanding in space. Perhaps, after 
reading Mr. Neumark’s book, he may feel moved to expand some of his pages. 
He might very well have given more attention to markets, transport and labour. 
For that matter, he might very well have investigated the economic institution 
of labour tenancy and the military institution of the commando. His book tell 
us very little about the economic, political and psychological relationships of 
trek society with the Hottentots and Bantu. But why should it? It was been his 
deliberate choice to leave these themes to other writers.4 

Twenty five years ago, Professor van der Merwe accepted definite limitations 
upon the task that he was setting himself. His labours, nevertheless, have been 
immense. Now that their conclusion seems to be in sight, one is tempted to ask 
Afrikaner historians whether they see before them any new inquiry of com- 
parable magnitude and significance? In answering this question they will need 
no foreign prompting; yet they may think it worth while to examine the 
contemporary experience of their colleagues in other countries of the New 
World. In Australia—to name one country only—the historical study of eco- 
nomic growth (as distinct from geographical sprawl) is in full swing and is 
already yielding high dividends. Why not in South Africa? 

Where would the study begin? The great mineral discoveries of the later 
nineteenth century galvanised the South African economy by providing it at 
long last both with the big export staples it had lacked and a great domestic 
market. Half a century and more before that, British occupation and settlement 
had joined South Africa to the expanding society of commerce, and had 
reinforced her small stock of improvers and entrepreneurs. Yet it would be 
wrong to begin the study of economic growth either with Barny Barnato and 


Op. Gtha De Lig: 
2 op. cit. p. 16. The statement might, perhaps, be defended by a political historian, treating the 
Great ‘Trek as a climax and conclusion. 

STOP Clie Dubee 

4 E.g. H. M. Robertson, ‘150 Years of Economic Contact between Black & White’, S.A, 
Journal of Economics, Vol. 11, pp. 403 ff. and Vol. II, pp. 33 ff; and I. D. MacCrone, Race 
Attitudes in South Africa (O.U.P. 1937). 
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Cecil Rhodes or with the first British governors and the 1820 settlers. Through- 
out the slow generations of restricted opportunity, forces of growth had been at 
work within Afrikaner society itself{—behind the trekkers’ frontier. There is a story 
to be told of agricultural improvement moving northwards and eastwards as 
the raw pastoral fringe became ‘old settlement’ in one district after another. 
There are other stories to be told—of the little towns that grew up to buy the 
produce of the settled farmers and to supply what they needed for their 
households and farms: of the Boer families that sent their roots deep down in a 
familiar neighbourhood: ! of the Boer fathers who cared for the schooling of 
their children: of the Boer sons who entered the professions, took to politics 
and supplied the intellectual experience that was requisite for making the 
articulate Afrikaner society and the efficient South African state of modern 
times. 

As a prelude to these stories (and the other similar ones that might be listed) 
one would like to see a statistical and historical study, as precise as the evidence 


permits, of one central, but seemingly half-forgotten fact of Afrikaner history 
... They did not all trek. 


Australian National University 
Canberra 


1 For example, there have been families of Smuts’ in the wheat and vine country of the 
Swartland continuously throughout the past century and a half. 


SOME THIRTEENTH-CENTURY CENSUSES 
By H. E. HALLAM 


I 


shire Fenland, has left behind it a remarkable set of surveys and censuses 

which are of unique service to the student of medieval English population. 
The three censuses of the priory’s bondmen supply the want noted by Dr 
Josiah Cox Russell,! and give for the first time a real figure for the size of the 
thirteenth-century peasant household. The censuses date from the priorate of 
John the Almoner (1253-74) and are roughly contemporary. The Weston 
census is from 1268-9 2 and the Moulton and Spalding censuses 3 from about 
the same time. The Weston and Moulton censuses proceed family by family 
throughout the bondmen, and give first the name of the father and then the 
names of sons and daughters. If the father was dead the census says so, and it 
also says what has happened to the offspring. When the daughters have married 
it says where they have married and sometimes mentions their children. If 
bondmen have migrated, legally or illegally, the survey tells us and mentions 
whether sons have taken land. If the offspring were children, the usual phrase is 
parvult cum patre. The only members of the household not mentioned are the 
mothers, except when widows, and I have assumed their presence in my 
calculations. The Spalding census does not say whether the off-spring are small 
or grown-up, or whether the parents are alive or dead. Neither does it say what 
has happened to the off-spring and we have to assume that they are all living at 
home. 

The three censuses give the following household sizes: 


If HE wealthy Benedictine priory at Spalding, in the siltlands of the Lincoln- 


Bond Bond Size of 
Manor Households Inhabitants Households 
Weston 54 236 4.37 
Moulton 85 401 4.72 
Spalding _11g 543 4.81 
252 1180 4.68 


This is very different from the 3.5 persons per household given by Dr Russell, 4 
and bears out the observations of Dr J. Krause.5 The tremendous increase in 
population in the Lincolnshire Fenland between 1086 and 1287 appears in a 
comparison between Domesday and the Spalding and Pinchbeck township 
surveys of 1287: 6 


Spalding 1086: 91 households. 1287: 587 households. 
Pinchbeck 1086: 57 households. 1287: 646 households. 


1 J. C. Russell, British Medieval Population (Albuquer New Mexi 

F . que, New Mexico, 1948), pp. 30-1. 

* B.M. Add. MS. 35296, fols. 221d—3d. ere 

3 Ibid. fols. 209-11; 192d—4d. 

: J. G. Russell, op. cit. pp. 22-33 and 57-70. 

J. Krause, “The Medieval Household: Large or Small’, Economic History Review, IX (1957), 

Pp. 420-32, 

6 B.M. Add. MS. 35296, fols. 264d—71d; 271d-6. 
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Another great increase appears in the manors of Moulton and Weston between 
Domesday and 1259/60: 1 
Moulton and Weston 1086: 77 households. 

1259/60: 389 households. 


The censuses do not cover all the bond population even of the manors surveyed, 
but the count was probably representative, and the freemen may not have had 
very different households from the bondmen. 

The multiplier of 4.68 persons per household gives a fairly accurate estimate 
for the populations of several townships and manors in the Lincolnshire 
Fenland. Unhappily there are few thirteenth-century surveys which cover the 
major part of a township, since many small manors in each township was the rule: 


Pinchbeck Township 1287 3023 persons 
Spalding Township 1287 2823 persons 
Weston Manor 1259-60 683 persons 
Moulton Manor 1259-60 1062 persons 
Fleet Township 2 1316 1582 persons 


According to later demographic evidence, Fleet was one of the smaller siltland 
townships. Donington, Swineshead, Kirton and Holbeach almost certainly had 
3000 inhabitants in the latter part of the thirteenth century, but proof of this is 
perhaps impossible and here the point must rest. 

I have elsewhere shewn that between the middle of the twelfth and the 
middle of the thirteenth centuries the peasantry of the wapentake of Elloe 
alone added about 100 square miles to their cultivated lands by enclosure from 
sea and fen.? Geographical factors, such as the rise and fall of sea and land 
levels, the varying rates of deposition of tidal silts on different parts of the 
coastline at different times, and variations in rainfall, played a strong part in 
this process, but their influence was not decisive. It was permissive only. The 
dynamic factor was the rise in population during this period, and although the 
great quantity of extremely fertile land available helped to make such a rise 
possible, the customs and beliefs of the peasantry were strikingly active in 
turning opportunity into action. 

Dr G. C. Homans has shewn that amongst the most important of these 
customs were the inheritance rules.4 Whether the population practised 
partible inheritance, or inheritance by one son only, largely determined the 
structure and mobility of the population. Dr Homans has shewn that, by and 
large, partible inheritance was usual in those areas where there was no open- 
field agriculture of the normal Midland pattern, and he has found the custom 
widespread in the Eastern counties. He has also written about impartible 


inheritance, ® and has discussed the effects which it had upon those who did not 
inherit.” 

1 Ibid. fols. 194d—209; 212-21. 

2 A Terrier of Fleet, Lincolnshire, ed. N. Neilson (Records of the Social and Economic History of 
England and Wales, IV, 1920). 

3 H. E. Hallam, The New Lands of Elloe, Occasional Papers in Local History, no. 6 (Uni- 
versity College of Leicester, 1954). 

4 G. C. Homans, English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1942), 
ate The idea that partible inheritance was only common in areas where there was no open-field 
system is incorrect. It was very common in highland Lincolnshire, where nucleated villages and 
a two-field system were the rule, and although the field-systems of the Lincolnshire Fenland were 
unusual they had most of the open-field characteristics and were quite different from the field- 
systems of Norfolk. 

6 Ibid. pp. 121-32. 

7 Ibid. pp. 133-43- 
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The nature of Dr Homans’s book made a complete demonstration of the 
frequency of partible inheritance impossible, so that there has been doubt 
whether the effects he described were as widespread as he claimed. Before I 
start to analyse the Moulton, Weston and Spalding censuses, therefore, if must 
prove that partible socage was a very usual custom upon the Spalding Priory 
manors, and attempt to indicate its effect upon the social structure of the villages 
in which it operated. 

The following pages will describe briefly the services of the three main 
classes of society in these manors—freemen, sokemen and operarit. Analysis of 
the holdings of these groups will shew that the sokemen tended to be the 
determining factor in deciding the structure of holdings, except in Spalding, 
where the freemen were equally important, and that, except in Weston and 
Moulton, most holdings were very small. There follows a discussion of the two 
kinds of partible inheritance: joint-tenancy and division of land between 
relatives. The sokemen frequently practised partible inheritance, which some 
freemen also adopted, and except in Moulton where joint holdings were 
unusually large, partibility of both kinds led to the creation of tiny holdings 
which were yet seldom less than one acre. In Weston, where partible socage 
was rarer, holdings were larger than elsewhere. Comparison between the 
Spalding and Pinchbeck surveys of 1259-60 and 1287 shews great flexibility and 
mobility in the townships’ holdings, and, with a quick turn-over in tenants, a 
tendency for the holdings of sokemen and operarii to decline in size and for the 
holdings of freemen to become larger. Sale of land and inheritance whilst 
the father was still alive, together with partible inheritance, caused these peculi- 
arities. Opportunity was great and the land-market flourishing. In a later 
section I examine the effect of these factors upon demographic tendencies. 


II 


There were three classes of tenant in the manors of Spalding, Pinchbeck and 
Weston—freemen, sokemen and oferari.1 The freemen paid money-service to 
the prior and owed fealty and frankpledge. The sokemen were bondmen and 
did fairly heavy work-services. They paid money-service, ‘herthpenies’, 
auxilium de Beltisford, money for Starlode, and ploughsilver, pannage, tallage 
and merchet. They did plough-boons and scythe-boons and gave hens at 
Christmas.” The operarit had to do some of the heaviest services known to the 
historian. They paid a large money-service, a substantial payment for brewing, 
‘wodefother’, pannage, merchet and tallage. They worked every day for the 
lord until the ninth hour or longer and they gave plough-boons in Lent and 
hens at Christmas.? 

The priory’s manor of Sutton, surveyed in 1304-5,4 had no clear-cut 
distinction between sokemen and operarii, but each bond tenant held portions 
of terra operaria, terra firmaria and terra de conquestu.® 

Now I shall analyse the holdings of the peasantry in the manorial surveys of 
Sutton (1304-5), Pinchbeck, Weston, Moulton and Spalding (1259-60), first 
in gross and then by types of tenant: 


1 There were only freemen and sokemen in Moulton. 

* B.M. Add. MS. 35296, fol. 224. For earlier accounts of the bond sokemen’s services see ibid 
fols. 144d and 243, dated 1217-22. 

3 Ibid. fol. 230d. 

4 Ibid. fols. 244-8. 

5 T have explained ‘conquest land’ in H. E. Hallam, of. cit. p. 28. 
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Sutton Pinchbeck Weston Moulton Spalding 
Under ta. 39 23.6% 29 9.1% Il eae ell 4.9% 147 34.5% 
I-3a. 52 831.5% 95 29.8% 7 PUES G2 14.29) 116 oer 
3-5a. 29 #767 58 18.2% 15 9-8% RIM ALGOOn IAs TOULas 
5-10a. 25 15.2% 50 15-:7% 48 31.4% 38 16.9% 44 10.3% 
10—20a. 14 8.5% 47 14.7% 22 14.4% 53 23.6% 22 5.2% 
20-30a. 4 24% 2 FOG 9 Lk 7.0% 18 8.0% 23 5.4% 
30—60a. 2 Peas te Asp yaa ele 130 p 45) eS Dee TG OU Ammo ORO, 
60-100a. 0.0% 0.0% 4 2.6% 9 Atos 2 0.5% 
100—200a. 0.0% 0.0% 2 1.3% 2 0.9% Toe, 
Over 200. 0.0% 0.0% I 0.7% 0.0% 0.0% 


165 100.0% 319 100.0% 153 100.0% 225 100.0% 426 99.9% 


A simplification of these tables would be to classify the tenants by groups: the 
‘cottars’ with under five acres, the ‘typical villeins’ with five to 30 acres and the 
‘solid yeomen’ with over 30 acres. The manors may then be analysed thus: 


Sutton Pinchbeck Weston Moulton Spalding 
Under 5a. 72.7% 570% 28.1% 32.9% Tash 
5-30a. 26.1% 38.3% 53-6% 48.4% 20.9% 
Over 30a. 1.2% 4.7% 18.3% noe G 7.2% 


The Pinchbeck survey of 1259-60 unfortunately contains no account of the 
free tenants, but luckily in 1251-6 the Prior of Spalding made an agreement 
with his lzbert homines about his right to view of frankpledge and it contains a 
complete list of his free tenants in Pinchbeck. They were 102 in number and 
with the 319 bond households there were 421 households in the manor of 
Pinchbeck.! Since the freemen were predominantly smallholders their omission 
from the table makes the ‘cottar’ class seem smaller than it really was. 

The manors divide easily into two groups—those in which the ‘cottar’ class 
predominated—Sutton, Pinchbeck and Spalding—and those in which the 
‘typical villein’ class predominated—Weston and Moulton. I shall now shew 
how these differences reflected the predominance of freemen, sokemen, or 
operarit by an analysis of these classes: 


Freemen Sokemen Operarit Total 

Sutton (a) I5 12.5% 105 87.5% 120 
(b) 2 4.7% 41 95-3% 43 

(c) I 50.0% I 50.0% 2 

Pinchbeck (a) 180 96.2% 2) 3.8%; 182 
(b) 102 106 86.9% 16 “13.1% 122 

(c) 9 60.0% 6 40.0% 15 

Weston (a) 22 51.2% 21 48.8%, Om 0.0%, 43 
(b) II 13.4% 68 82.9% Beste 82 

(c) o 60.0% 12 42.8% 16 57.2% 28 

Moulton (a) II 14.9% 63 85.1% O00 % 74 
(b) II 10.1% 98 ler oO ee 109 

(c) 10 23.8% 32 76.2% o 0.00% 42 

Spalding (a) 153 50.0% 152 49.7% TetO.3°5 306 
(b) 22 24.7% 49 55-1% 18 20.2% 89 

(c) 5 15.5% 1 3.2% 25 81.3% 31 


1 B.M. Add. MS. 35296, fols. 124-5. I have taken this list into account in all the analyses 
where it is useful. 
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In each manor, line (a) is holdings under five acres; (b) is 5-30 acres; (c) is 
over 30 acres. The table shews the percentage of holdings in each class analysed 
by sizes. There was very little confusion in any of the manors between the 
different types of holding, except in Sutton where no distinction between 
sokemen and operarti was possible. In Pinchbeck we do not know the sizes of the 
freemen’s holdings; in Moulton there were no oferarii. In Sutton and Moulton 
the dominance of the sokemen is clear, but in Sutton they had small holdings 
and in Moulton ‘typical villein’ holdings. The sokemen had small holdings too 
in Pinchbeck and were far more important than the operarii. In Weston the 
‘typical villein’ class was the largest, but most of the tenants were sokemen. 
There were as many free ‘cottars’ as sokemen ‘cottars’. The ‘solid yeomen’ were 
nearly half of them sokemen but the operarii were even more important in this 
group. In Spalding 85 per cent of the holdings were under five acres and 47.8 
per cent had merely a cottage, messuage, flacea or pecia. Many lived along the 
banks of the Welland or the Westlode or on the market-place. Out of 180 
freemen, 45 or 25 per cent bore the names of trades and professions. The 
freemen of Spalding were as important as the sokemen in determining the 
structure of the tenancy. Most of the ‘typical villeins’ too were sokemen but 
nearly all the ‘solid yeomen’ were operarit. The tendency for sokemen to have 
very small holdings, except in Weston, is marked. The tendency for operari to 
have large holdings is also marked, especially in Weston and Spalding. Only in 
Spalding were there certainly many small freemen. I turn now to the reasons 
for this peculiar function of the sokemen’s holdings. 


III 


Partible socage distinguished the freemen and sokemen, especially the sokemen, 
from the operarit. It was of two kinds: tenancy of land in common by the 
descendants of a common ancestor, and division of land between the descen- 
dants of acommon ancestor. The first was probably the primitive type of part- 
ible inheritance and when it occurred often gave way to the second. I shall deal 
first with the joint tenancies. 

The surveys often state that somebody’s heredes hold the land, or, less often, 
his soctt or parcenarit. In the tables which follow I have counted such terms as two 
tenants only, and in the tables above I divided the land held in common by the 
number of people who held it and gave each his share. Many of the groups of 
joint tenants must have been larger than two, but there may have been some 
tenants who held land in more than one group. In the following table the first 
figure in each column is the number of holdings held in common and the second 
figure the number of tenants so holding. I shall treat Weston and Moulton 
separately below: 


Sutton 1304-5 Pinchbeck 1259-60 Pinchbeck 1287 


Under ta. 9 18 
I-3a. 6 14 5 14 9 18 
3-5a. 3 6 8 22 5 10 
5-I0a. 3 y 13 35 9 18 
10-20a, 6 15 # 18 2 4 
20-30a. 3 6 2 4 2 4 
30-60a. 2 4 

Over 200a. I 2 


QI 48 37 97 37 74 
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Spalding 1259-60 Spalding 1287 —‘ Totals 


Under 1a. 10 23 TO eet 
I-Za. I 2 18 40 39 «= «888 
3-5a- 3 Z 5 10 24 «655 
5-I0a. I 2 5 12 pie ash 
10—20a. 2 5 2 5 TQ 447 
20-30a. I 3 oy 
30-60a. I 2 3 6 
Over 200. I 2 

7 16 42, 95 144 330 


Out of 2143 holdings in these five surveys, 144 were in common, and 330 tenants 
held at least some of their land in common.! There are two surveys each for 
Pinchbeck and Spalding which add up: 1259-60, 44 holdings and 113 holders; 
1287,79 holdings and 169 holders. In 1259-60, 15.2 per cent of the tenants held 
land in common; in 1287, 13.9 per cent. The general percentage for all the 
surveys is 16.0.1 If we classify these holdings and holders by the sizes of the 
holdings the result is: 1 


Holdings Holders Total holders °% in common 


Under 5a. 82 184 14.94 12.3 
5-30a. 58 138 565 24.4 
Over 30a. 4 8 84 9.5 


Those tenants who shared holdings of the ‘typical villein’ size were the com- 
monest. This category divides further and the division gives different results in 
the different manors and townships. In Sutton the commonest shared holdings 
were from 10 to 30 acres; in Pinchbeck in 1259-60 the commonest were from 
five to 10 acres. Few shared holdings were smaller than one acre. 

In Weston and Moulton the situation requires more detailed study. Partition 
here was often linked with the bovate in a very confusing manner. Only the 
bovates of the oferarit were not subject to holding in common or to division. 

In Weston partibility was very limited and primitive, so that most of the 
sokeland was still held in common. But divisions of the bovate did occur and 
the system shewed distinct signs of disintegration. Altogether 21 sokemen held 
in partible socage, and 11 bovates were held in common. They ranged from a 
bovate of 513 acres held by William son of Alan, Lucy his mother, Stephen son 
of Hugh, and Gregory his brother, Bete, wife of William their brother, Thomas 
son of Hugh de Draua and Cicely wife of Robert, to the eighth of a bovate of 
184 acres held by Alan and Nicholas, the sons of Gregory. Of the shared 
holdings five were quarter-bovates. Many bovate-holders had received portions 
of bovates from more than one source and there were consequently such 
mixtures as the half-bovate plus a sixth of a bovate of Alric son of Richard, his 
brother Gilbert, his mother Agnes, Lambert son of William, and Margaret wife 
of Semann, which was of 40 acres. Three other holdings were like this and one 
of them shewed the fractions half-disintegrated. Henry Pilche, with Randolph 
and Richard, sons of Robert, jointly held a half plus a sixth of a bovate, but 
they farmed in common only the two-and-a-half acres of turbary, of which each 
bovate had a similar quantity. Henry held his two-and-a-half acres separately 
and the brothers shared their eight acres. These shared bovate holdings are 

1 The inclusion of two surveys each for Spalding and Pinchbeck somewhat falsifies these 
figures but the 1259-60 surveys are manorial and the 1287 surveys are township surveys, and the 


number of tenants listed in both the 1259-60 and the 1287 surveys is less than a quarter of those 
listed in 1259-60. The amount of duplication is not unduly great, given the inaccuracy of the 


surveys. 
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responsible for the large amount of land per head amongst the Weston sokemen, 
and with the complete absence of partible socage amongst the sokemen holding 
land outside the bovates explains the shortage of small holders in Weston. The 
large holdings resulted from the limited amount of partition. 

The freemen of Weston also practised partible inheritance. Out of 34 
freemen, nine shared land. Thomas and William de Grangia, brothers, and 
Henry Tetepot jointly held 24 acres; Geoffrey Knivet and the heirs of Thomas 
Silveroun jointly held 18 acres, and Alric, Hugh and Ralph, sons of Hugh 
Molot, jointly held two acres, and their brother Nigel held two acres indepen- 
dently. 

The Moulton bovates shewed a similar system in force, but here the process 

of sharing had gone much further. This probably resulted from the much 
greater size of the Moulton bovates, which varied between 60 and 100 acres, 
compared with 40 to 60 acres in Weston. In spite of the minute sub-division of 
these bovates the Moulton sokemen still had holdings almost as substantial as 
the holdings of the Weston sokemen. The large Moulton bovate resulted from 
the very extensive reclamations from sea and fen in Moulton between about 
1160 and 1205, so that greater partibility was the outcome of greater opportuni- 
ty. 
Pg ee there had been perhaps about 15 original bovate-holders, 
ancestors of those holding in 1259-60. The names of the bovates were not 
necessarily those of contemporaries, but generally Anglo-Danish names, from 
one or two generations before 1259-60, predominate. The family names of 
many of the survey’s holders shew them to have been children or grandchildren 
of those who gave the bovates their names. Three of the bovates were freeland 
and were not shared, but the remaining 12 or so were held in common or had 
been recently split. Some were fairly simply divided among brethren. The 
bovate of Boliston was in three parts, which contained altogether 74 acres 20 
perches, of which Roger Boliston held a half-bovate of 31} acres 20 perches, 
plus six acres three stongs in the fen, Geoffrey Boliston held a quarter-bovate 
of 22 acres and Walter Boliston a quarter-bovate of 13 acres three stongs. A far 
more complicated example was the bovate of Foulere. Though called a bovate 
it was really one and two-thirds bovates divided into five thirds, each held in 
common by several parceners. The holders of the 127 acres one stong 19 
perches were: Thomas son of Hugh, Sarah his mother, Thomas son of Thomas, 
Helewisa his mother’s sister, Adam son of Eudo, Eleanor wife of Geoffrey, 
Adam son of Geoffrey Tilli, who held one-third of a bovate of 28} acres; 
Geoffrey and Herbert sons of William son of Bete, Reginald and John sons of 
Alan Godram, Hugh son of Richard, Roger and Thomas sons of Laurot, 
Richard Pindere, Bartholomew, John and Lambert sons of Gregory de 
Marisco, who held one-third of a bovate of 39 acres one stong 19 perches; 
Robert son of Lambert, Thomas son of Amabel, Reginald Someter and John his 
brother, who held one-third of a bovate of 25 acres; Thomas and Conan sons of 
Conan of Pinchbeck, and Agnes their mother’s sister, who held one-third of a 
bovate of 13 acres; Lambert son of Walter Dax, Alan Tilli, Adam his brother, 
Ivetta wife of Herbert Sutor, who held one-third of a bovate of 21% acres. 
There were bovates so sub-divided that all pretence at fractioning them had 
ceased and parceners simply held two or three acres or even less individually. 
Altogether some 123 sokemen held the original 15 bovates. Many of these also 
held land outside the bovates, which made the Moulton holdings even larger. 

The holdings of the operarii nowhere shew signs of partition. In Spalding 

here were, in 1259-60, two groups of operarii—the operarii, 12 of whom each 
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held a bovate of about 40 acres, and the medii operarit, 12 of whom held half- 
bovates of about 20 acres. In Weston five operarii held five bovates and five 
operaru held half-bovates. In both manors there was also workland outside the 
bovates (terra mensurata or ‘offoldfal’). 

The sokemen and freemen now need examination separately to see which 
class of tenants held most land in common. I have left out Pinchbeck (1259-60), 
Pinchbeck (1287) and Spalding (1287) from the following table because the 
surveys will not analyse by classes. 


Freemen on Sokemen Di Total O% 

Sutton 1304-5 0/18 0.0 48/147 Bey 48/165 29.1 
Spalding 1259-60 16/180 8.9 38/202 18.8 54/426 12.7 
Weston 1259-60 9/33 27:3 21/101 20.8 30/153 19.6 
Moulton 1259-60 0/32 0.0 123/193 63.7 123/225 54.7 
Totals: 25/263 9.5 230/643 35-5 255/969 26.2 


From these figures the importance of holding in common is clear and except in 
Weston the sokemen more often held in common than the freemen. I turn now 
to holdings which had been split. 

The custom of splitting an ancestor’s estate equally between his descendants 
has left a deep mark upon the surveys of Pinchbeck (1259-60 and 1287), 
Sutton (1304-5), and Spalding (1259-60 and 1287). Equal and nearly equal 
holdings are the clue to this practice and often there is some direct statement of 
relationship. Three examples from Pinchbeck in 1259-60 illustrate sufficiently : 


Lucy Belot 2a. 
Robert Belot 2a. Ist.30p. 
Simon Bunting 10a. 
Thomas Bunting 10a.13p. 
Roger Hidde 2a.7kp. 
{ Siwat Hidde 2a.74p. 


The great Pinchbeck survey of 1287 shews that the custom was common to all 
the Pinchbeck manors. The following are three examples of brothers: 


William son of Alan ga. 
Walter son of Alan 5a. 
{ John le Bolour 14a. 
| Richard le Bolour 15a. 
Gilbert de Bradou 26a. 
Robert de Bradou 26a. 


The following are three examples of others whom the survey does not name as 
relatives but who had apparently shared an inheritance. 


Richard Barfot 4a. 
Heirs of Simon Barfot 4a. 1st. 
Walter Barfot 4a.4st. 
John Blench gst. 
Simon Blench gst. 
{ Geoffrey Brekemithe ga. 
| Gilbert Brekemithe aha. 


A summary of the number and percentages of tenants holding divided land is 
now necessary. From the following table I have excluded Weston and Moulton, 
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for in these manors the distinction between land held in common and divided 
land was not clear enough to make separate analyses possible: ! 


Divided holdings Total holdings % divided 


Sutton 1304-5 10 165 6.1 
Pinchbeck 1259-60 22 319 6.9 
Pinchbeck 1287 85 646 1332 
Spalding 1259-60 38 426 g.0 
Spalding 1287 30 587 5.1 

185 2143 8.6 


A summary table of both holdings in common and holdings which were the 
result of division shews the importance of partible inheritance: ? 


Partible holdings Total holdings % partible 


Sutton 1304-5 58 165 35.1 
Pinchbeck 1259-60 119 319 37.3 
Pinchbeck 1287 159 646 24.6 
Weston 1259-60 30 153 19.6 
Moulton 1259-60 123 225 54-7 
Spalding 1259-60 92 426 21.6 
Spalding 1287 125 587 21.3 

706 2521 28.0 


The general figure of 28.0 per cent holding in partible inheritance is probably 
a gross under-estimate, for I have deliberately left out any examples where 
relationship was not clear. The great contrast between Moulton and Weston 
in the above table is most important, for it emphasises once more the difference 
in opportunity for advancement in the two manors. There is a less marked 
contrast between Spalding and the other manors (except Weston). Commercial 
and industrial factors were more important in deciding the social structure of 
Spalding than inheritance customs. 

In villages which practised partible inheritance there should be fewer family 
names per number of population than in villages where single inheritance 
prevailed, and the sokemen should shew the smallest number of family names 
per number. Unfortunately family names were very unstable and the practice 
of scribes even more variable. Divided by classes the households per name were: 


Freemen Sokemen Oberarii 
Pinchbeck 1259-60 1.2 2.0 1.0 
Weston 1259-60 1.3 1.8 1.4 
Moulton 1259-60 1.2 2.8 
Spalding 1259-60 1.2 1.6 hg 


The smaller number of family names in use among the sokemen is striking and 
confirms the evidence of partibility set out above. 

We may now sum up the conclusions of this section. Partible inheritance was 
common in all five townships, and where it was commonest sokemen were 
numerous and holdings small. Only in Spalding, and perhaps in Pinchbeck, 
did the freemen play a really significant part in determining the small size of 
holdings. In Weston partibility was limited and primitive; in Moulton 
partibility was usual but the bovates were large and holdings were therefore 


' Without the Pinchbeck and Spalding surveys of 1259-60 the percentage is 9.0; without the 
Pinchbeck and Spalding surveys of 1287 it is 7.7. 

® Without the Pinchbeck and Spalding surveys of 1259-60 the percentage is 27.8; without the 
Pinchbeck and Spalding surveys of 1287 it is 32.7. 
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large. Opportunity must have been greater in Moulton than in Weston. I shall 
now shew that sokemen’s holdings tended to become smaller and that these 
manors had a very flexible tenurial structure. I shall then return to the demo- 
graphic tendencies. 


IV 


The two township surveys of Spalding and Pinchbeck (1287) afford an oppor- 
tunity to see what was happening over a generation to the holdings surveyed in 
1259-60. 

Particularly important is the information they give about the effects of 
partible inheritance upon the fragmentation of holdings. The lack of a survey of 
freemen’s holdings in Pinchbeck in 1259-60, and the comparison of two 
manorial with two township surveys make comparison less useful than it could 
have been. The holdings analyse: 


Pinchbeck Spalding 

Under ta. 167 25.9% | 190 32.4% 
I-3a. 178 3 =—_27.5% 68.3% 185 31.5% 75.8% 
3-5a. 96 14.9% J 70 11.9% 
5-10a. 95 14.7% | el | 
10-20a. 73 11.3% F 29.1% Al TOY pea2l.0%, 
20-30a. 20 3.1% J 24 ALY { 
30-60a. 8 1.295 13 2.2% 
60—100a. 3 0.5% 3 0.5% 
100—200a. 5 0.8% 2.770 I 0.2% 3-2% 
Over 200a. I 0.2% 2 0.3% 

646 100.0% 587 100.0% 


The Spalding survey of 1287 is the only survey which is really comparable with 
the survey of 1259-60, and it shews an increase of four per cent in the under five 
acres group, an increase of 1.7 per cent in the 5~30 acres group and a decrease 
of four per cent in the over 30 acres group. The 1287 surveys include several 
large estates of lords of manors which the 1259-60 surveys omit: in Pinchbeck, 
the demesne of the Prior and Convent of Spalding 820 acres, the heirs of Sir 
Nigel de Pinchbeck 320 acres, Sir John de Bath 140 acres, Siwat Herlewin 1154 
acres and John de Steeping 110 acres; in Spalding the Convent of Spalding 
18174 acres, and the Almoner of Spalding 200 acres 2} stongs. Some 80 people 
(13.6 per cent) in Spalding bore the names of 40 trades, crafts and professions 
—a factor which arises from the town’s place on the river Welland, the 
presence of the priory and the large number of freemen. About 35 families 
(6.0 per cent) bore the names of different places in the neighbourhood, which 
suggests that they or their near ancestors were foreigners: Weston six, Moulton 
eight, Whaplode two, Holbeach one, Tydd four, Pinchbeck two and Crowland 
one in the wapentake of Elloe; Swineshead one and Wyberton one in the 
wapentake of Kirton; Deeping one in Kesteven; Frisby one, Alkborough one 
and Walesby one in Lindsey; Acre one and Tuddenham one in Norfolk; 
Littleport one in the Isle of Ely, and Spaldwick one in Huntingdonshire. The 
presence of craftsmen and foreigners emphasizes again the commercial side of 
Spalding. 

Comparison between the surveys of 1259-60 and 1287, working from the 
former to the latter, shews that the following heads of households survived : 


Pinchbeck: 1259-60 421; 1287 97. 23.0% survived. 
Spalding: 1259-60 426; 1287 94. 22.1% survived. 
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Every 27 years 77.0 per cent and 77.9 per cent of the population died or 
emigrated. This is a large turnover. Analysis by status is interesting: 


Pinchbeck: Freemen 13, 12.7%; Sokemen 70, 23.7%; Operart 14, 58.3% 
Spalding: Freemen 32, 17.8%; Sokemen 48, 23.3%; Operarii 14, 31.8% 
The figures are small, but agree that the operarii survived as heads of households 
to a much greater extent than the sokemen, and the sokemen more than the 
freemen. The greater mobility of sokemen and freemen rather than the greater 
size of the holdings of the operarii may be the cause of this, for, in a countryside 
in which every hamstaller had unlimited common of many types, differences in 
sizes of holdings do not represent the difference in wealth or in standards of 
living, and the death-rate of all classes in the community was probably much 
the same. 

Comparison of the holdings of the heads of households who survived is also 
valuable. 

Total area Tenants Land per family 


Pinchbeck 1259-60 894a.294p. 84. 10a.2st.23p. 
Pinchbeck 1287 767a.10p. 84 ga. — 2Ip. 
Spalding 1259-60 793a.3st.20. 94. 8a.Ist.3Ip. 
Spalding 1287 813a. 94 8a.2st.20p. 


The objection to this method is that the two surveys are not comparable, since 
many tenants in 1259-60 could have held from lords in other manors in 
Spalding and Pinchbeck. If this were so, the average size of holdings of the 
survivors ought to be larger in the 1287 surveys, but in Spalding it scarcely 
altered and in Pinchbeck it declined. 

Analysis of the holdings by classes is even more revealing: 


PINCHBECK 
Freemen 


No comparison is possible for lack of a 1259-60 survey. 


Sokemen 
Total area Tenants Land per household 
1259-60 554a.2st.18 4p. 70 7a.38t.28p. 
1287 4.99a. Ist.10p. 70 7a.—.2Ip. 
Operarii 
Total area Tenants Land per household 
1259-60 339a.2st.1 1p. 14 24a.Ist.Ip. 
1287 267a.3st. 14 1ga.—.20p. 
SPALDING 
Freemen 
Total area Tenants Land per household 
1259-60 84a.1st.25p. 32 2a.2st.1Ip. 
1287 258a. 32 8a.—.10p. 
‘Sokemen 
Total area Tenants Land per household 
1259-60 198a.3st.35 4p. 48 4a.—.23p. 
1287 156a. Ist.20p. 48 3a.Ist.1p. 
Operarii 
Total area Tenants Land per household 
1259-60 5 10a. 1st.39$p. 14 36a. Ist.34p. 


1287 398a.2st.20p. 14. 28a. 1st.36p. 
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In both townships the surviving sokemen lost land between 12 59-60 and 1287 
but the oferarit lost much more. The freemen of Spalding trebled the size of 
their holdings over the same period. 

This interesting phenomenon may very well result from two other factors 
which created opportunity for young men: the sale of land, and the inheritance 
of land when the father was still alive. 

Analysis of the evidence for sales shews that the following numbers and per- 
centages of holdings consisted at least partly of bought land: 


Tenants on 

bought land Total tenants % bought land 
Sutton 1304-5 4 165 2.4. 
Pinchbeck 1259-60 a 319 2.2 
Weston 1259-60 24 153 15.7 
Spalding 1259-60 86 426 20.2 


Weston and Spalding were outstanding for the frequency of sales of land. 
Weston is a surprise in many ways but the Weston freemen gave the manor 
what little flexibility it had. In 1259-60, 12 freemen and 12 sokemen held part 
at least of their land from another peasant. Several of these peasant landlords 
had a number of peasants holding from them. Thomas Wisman had 51 acres 
eight perches of sokeland and his tenants were Gilbert son of Ailric, three 
acres, Gilbert son of Ailric and his brother Nicholas, a quarter-bovate of 18 
acres, Nicholas son of Ailric, one-and-a-half acres, and Godfrey de Halmer, one 
acre three stongs. There were other examples. 

In Spalding some time before 1259-60, 45 free tenants had held land which 
by 1259-60 had passed by sale to others. In this way 75 pieces of land, mostly 
tiny, changed hands. The only substantial sales had been the 30 acres which 
Alred son of Hugh formerly held, and the 20 acres which Simon de Peccebrig 
had formerly held. When freemen died without an heir their land sometimes 
came on the market and was minutely split up. John de Fulney’s land in this 
way was split into eight different pieces, each held by a different tenant and 
Gilbert son of Godisman’s land was split into ten similar tiny pieces. The 
inserted terrier of the land which was formerly Reginald de Peccebrigge’s, 
made in 1328, is a good example of such a split-up. The areas, owners and 
money services of the 130 acres were: ‘ 

Hugh Dirinol. Messuage and 464 acres. 27s.11d. 

Prior of Spalding. 334 acres. 20s.14d. 

Richard le Thurger. 30 acres. 18s. 

Siward Stiel and John son of Gilbert. 20 acres. 128.1 

11 sokemen had also bought land. Thirteenth-century Spalding was evidently 
prosperous as well as flexible. 

A few manors also furnish evidence that sons had inherited during their 
father’s lifetime: 


No. sons Total tenants % sons 
Sutton 1304-5 7 165 4.2 
Pinchbeck 1287 B 646 0.5 
Spalding 1259-60 8 426 1.9 


The custom was not common but was present on the manors which had high 
mobility of holdings in other ways. Typical of the evidence is that from 
Pinchbeck (1287) : 

Godfrey Golding, 4a. Peter Golding, his son, 1st. 

Gilbert Gos Senior, 1a. Gilbert Gos Junior, his son, 1a.1st.2op. 

Peter Hoddil, $a. John and Richard Hoddil, his sons, gst. jointly. 


1 T[bid. fol. 177. 
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Now that I have firmly established the importance of partible socage in 
deciding the social structure of the manors of Spalding Priory, I shall shew how 
that social structure affected demographic tendencies. I return therefore to the 
censuses of Weston, Moulton and Spalding. 

The first analysis will break down the general figures for household sizes on 
the three manors: 


Weston Moulton Spalding Weston Moulton Spalding 
I person 2 5 3 7 persons 3 5 9 
2 persons 9 6 3 8 persons 2 2 6 
3 persons 9 14 20 Q persons 2 2 I 
4. persons 14 24 25 10 persons I 2 
5 persons 9 II 27 II persons I I I 
6 persons 2 II 18 14 persons I 


The commonest household size was four persons (63), followed by five persons 
(47) and three persons (43). In Weston 34 out of 54 households were smaller 
than the average of 4.37 persons; in Moulton 49 out of 85 households were 
smaller than the average of 4.72; in Spalding 51 out of 113 households were 
smaller than the average of 4.81. The median household for all three censuses 
was four persons; for Weston four, for Moulton four and for Spalding five. The 
wide range of large households pulls up the averages considerably. 

But the large size of these fenland households compared with those of Dr 
J. CG. Russell does not shew that the household was other than the nuclear 
household which he claimed the most typical.1 The Weston, Moulton and 
Spalding censuses fully support this assertion, and they do so in spite of the 
support which they and the surveys give to Dr G. C. Homan’s findings on 
sub-tenants, parceners, retired fathers, unmarried siblings, servants and widowed 
mothers.? 

Three-generation households did exist in Weston and Spalding, but not in 
Moulton: 


3-generation households Total households oF 

Weston 3 54 5.6 
Moulton 85, 0.0 
Spalding I 113 0.9 
4 252 1.6 


In most of these households only one grandparent was still alive. In Weston the 
widow of Randolph’s son William seems to have lived with her son Randolph’s 
son Richard, who was ordained clerk; Edric son of Robert’s widow seems to 
have lived with her son William, who held his father’s land and had children 
named Thomas and Margaret; the widow of William son of Matilda certainly 
lived with her sons Seman, Alric, Hugh and Lambert. Seman held his father’s 
land and had a son Robert. In Spalding Alexander Codding had a son Simon 
who lived at home with his daughter Margaret. 

In only one household was there a middle-aged spinster or bachelor living 
with a married brother. Richard Powe had sons Simon, William and Robert 
and a spinster sister Lucy living with him. 

Neither were there, on the other hand, very many small households in which 
widows lived by themselves or single brothers or sisters lived together. For 
widows the figures are: 


1 J. C. Russell, op. cit. pp. 22-32, 47-50 and 61-9. 
2 G. C. Homans, of. cit. pp. 209-12. J. Krause, op. cit. 
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Widow households Total households % 
Weston 5 54 9.3 


In two of these households the widow apparently lived alone; in two others one 
of her sons held the land and there were other sons and daughters in the house. 
In the other household two sisters held the land and seem to have lived with 
their widowed mother. 

For single men’s households the figures are: 


Single households Total households % 

Moulton 4 85 4.7 
Weston 54 0.0 
Spalding 5. 113 4.4, 
9 252 3.6 


In Moulton two households were of single men living by themselves; in two 
others there were two unmarried brothers, each holding land. In Spalding 
Anke son of Gilbert lived by himself (fer se). Robert Bringithout and Hugh his 
brother lived together as single men (singulares). Roger Withi lived by himself 
and Alexander and Gilbert were /fratres per se singulares. So also were John, 
Richard and Alan de Halmere. 

The normal household consisted therefore of man, wife and offspring, and 
both large households of three generations or with unmarried brothers and 
sisters living with a married brother, and small households of widows or single 
brothers and sisters were uncommon. The final figures for both categories are: 


Large households: 5/252 2.0% 
Small households: 14/252 5.6% 


There was, therefore, on these manors, more truth in Dr Russell’s claim for the 
structure of the peasant household than in Dr Homans’s opposite claim. 
Chaucer’s poor widow existed even though she was not common, yet, on the 
other hand, any historian who attempts to make joint tenancies require great 
households of brethren and cousins must stumble against the evidence of the 
Spalding censuses. These leave no doubt that, in spite of the great frequency of 
partible inheritance, the nuclear household was overwhelmingly predominant. 

I now pass to sizes of families. The following analysis of the offspring by 
numbers and sex includes families which emigrated entire from the manor but 
excludes households with no married couples: 


Males per Total Females per Total Offspring per Total 


Couples couple males couple Semales couple offspring 
Weston 54 2.43 131 2.2 109 4.63 240 
Moulton 85 1.94 165 1.55 132 3.49 297 
Spalding 113 1.52 172 1.33 150 2.85 322, 
252 1.82 468 1.55 391 3.41 859 


All offspring alive at the time of the census are included in these figures, 
whether or not they were adult and whether or not they had left the manor. 
The differences between the three manors are very striking but they tell 
nothing about death-rates or birth-rates. They suggest instead differences in 
the ages of married couples, with the oldest married couples in Weston and the 
youngest in Spalding. The Weston families would thus be larger because they 
were more nearly complete and the Spalding families small because many of 
the married couples had married fairly recently. Since the censuses of Weston 
and Moulton say whether the mother is a widow, usually specify whether the 
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offspring are infants, and say whether the offspring have married or migrated, 
the households and families will split into two categories—those where the 
offspring were children and those where the offspring were grown-up. 


Households with small children only 


Weston Moulton Weston Moulton 
3, persons 2 II 8 persons 2 2 
4 persons 4 iy g persons 2 2 
5 persons 5 4 10 persons I 2 
6 persons I 8 II persons =. at 
7 persons 2 4 20 54 


Total persons: Weston 122; Moulton 277 


Households with adult offspring only 


Weston Moulton Weston Moulton 
I person 2 5 5 persons 4 4 
2 persons 9 6 6 persons I 3 
3 persons a 3 7 persons I I 
4. persons 10 | 14 persons - I 
34 30 


Total persons: Weston 114; Moulton 122 


Sizes of households 


With children: Weston 6.1 Moulton 5.1 
With adults: Weston 3.4 Moulton 4.1 


Thus households with small children only were 64.3 per cent of the total 
number of households; in Weston they were only 37.0 per cent of the total 
number of households in Weston. The Moulton households with small children 
were one person smaller on the average than the similar Weston households. 
On the other hand the adult households of Moulton were on the average 0.7 
persons larger than the similar Weston households. The married couples of 
Moulton were therefore younger and had had time to have fewer children than 
the married couples of Weston. Moulton people married sooner and migrated 
less often than Weston people because of the superior opportunities given by 
partible inheritance in Moulton, which we have seen was far more frequent in 
Moulton than in Weston. 

If we now return to family sizes and analyse them in the same way as the 
households, into complete families with adults only and incomplete families 
with children only, the result is even more significant. In 14 out of 34 Weston 
families with only adult offspring, father had died and with the one three- 
generation household there are 36 families to consider. In this latter household 
not only had William son of Randolph died himself but his four sons Walter, 
Hugh, Randolph and Ailric were also dead. Hugh’s and Randolph’s families 
are in the census. In seven out of 24 Moulton families with adult offspring father 
was dead. ‘The families with adults analyse: 


No. families No. adult offspring No. sons No. daughters 


Weston 36 151 65 86 
Moulton 24 105 60 45 


Adult offspring per family Sons per family — Daughters per family 


Weston 4.19 1.86 2.38 
Moulton 4.38 2.5 1.88 
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Moulton had produced more offspring per married couple in this older gene- 
ration than Weston, because the married couples had been married longer in 
Moulton than in Weston and had had more time to produce offspring. However 
the difference in sex ratio between the two manors, with more daughters 
surviving than sons in Weston and more sons than daughters in Moulton 
suggests that life was harder in Weston than in Moulton. Consequently the 
women of Weston could benefit from their greater resistance to disease. This 
difference in sex ratio suggests that partible inheritance did make life consider- 
ably easier in those villages which practised it assiduously and which had, like 
Moulton, plenty of land to divide. 
The families with small children only analyse: 


No. families No. children No. sons No. daughters 


Weston 20 89 45 44 
Moulton 61 192 105 87 
Children per family Sons per family Daughters per family 
Weston 4.45 2.25 pee 
Moulton 2.55 1.72 1.43 


The smaller size of the Moulton families confirms that the parents were younger 
than the Weston parents. The greater number of families with small children in 
Moulton emphasizes the greater opportunity for people to marry young. The 
sex differential is in favour of the boys in both censuses but barely so in Weston. 
This again suggests a higher death-rate caused by harder conditions in Weston 
than in Moulton. 

This last suggestion is born out by considering the families with young 


children in which father had died. 


No. families with Total families with oe 


father dead small children 
Weston 5 20 25 
Moulton 8 61 13.1 


In Weston 17 children, an average of 3.4 per family, had lost their father. The 
remaining 15 families with fathers had 72 children, or 4.8 per family. In Moul- 
ton 22 children had lost their father, an average of 2.6 per family. The remain- 
ing 53 families had 170 children or 3.21 each. These figures suggest again that 
the Moulton fathers were younger, had married sooner, and were less likely to 
die before their families were complete than the Weston fathers. I now turn to 
other ways in which partible inheritance affected these villages. 


VI 


The simple statement of the number of offspring who actually replaced their 
parents in the two villages is: 


Fathers Sons Mothers Daughters Parents Offspring 


Weston 36 39 36 40 72 79 
Moulton 24 46 24 25 48 71 


The net increase in offspring in Weston was 9.7 per cent—sons, 8.3 per cent, and 
daughters, 11.1 per cent. The net increase in offspring in Moulton was 27.1 per 
cent—sons, 91.7 per cent and daughters, 4.2 per cent. These figures naturally 
apply only to the grown-up offspring. The detail following shews that various 
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forms of emigration were the causes of the differences between the number of 
grown-up offspring in the census and the number actually living in the villages, 
whether at home or not. 

In Weston 1.82 sons and daughters per grown-up family left home. The male 
bondman could leave home by becoming a clergyman and this was commoner 
than some historians believe. Out of 65 sons, nine entered the church as secular 
or regular clergymen. Of the four who became clerks I have counted three as 
still at home, but one, the clerk of Golwilw, lived at Goll Grange in Weston 
Fen. Three other clerks were the only adult sons of parents with young children, 
and of these one was overseas. The remaining five became regular clergymen. 
Walter and Ailric, sons of William son of Randolph, surprisingly became 
monks, and Robert son of Hugh son of Robert became a monk of Spalding 
Priory. Two others—Siward son of Randolph Baret and Nicholas son of Edric 
son of Robert—became canons regular, the first in an unknown house, the 
second in Markby Priory. 12 out of 68 known adult sons, or 17.6 per cent, 
became clergymen. 

Flight and emigration were other ways by which men left their father’s 
house. The Weston census lists eight male vagabonds. In addition three men 
were overseas, one man was at Alkborough, perhaps on the Priory’s manor, 
Henry son of Hugh son of Robert lived in Norfolk, Geoffrey son of Robert son 
of Edric was a carpenter in London, and Thomas son of Randolph son of 
William son of Randolph lived with his mother in Holbeach. 15 out of 68 
grown sons is a loss by emigration of 22.1 per cent. 

The bondman could also leave home as a servant of the Prior. Nigel and 
Adam, sons of Gregory son of Emma, were the Prior’s shepherds, and Lambert 
son of Edric son of Robert was a servant of the Prior. Out of 68 adult sons, 
therefore, 26 left home and Weston, a loss to the township of 38.2 per cent of 
the new generation of men. 

There were two main ways by which the women left home, by marriage and 
by flight. Out of 86 adult daughters, 53 were married, but 18 of these had left 
home but not Weston. Of the remaining 35 about 16 had married in Spalding, 
six in Moulton, four in Whaplode, and one in Holbeach, all in the wapentake 
of Elloe; one in Surfleet, two in Gosberton and one in Quadring, all in the 
wapentake of Kirton. The first four townships are neighbours of Weston, the 
last three are eight, ten and eleven miles away respectively. Only Matilda 
daughter of Geoffrey Ringolf went as far as Helpringham, 22 miles away, to 
find a husband. Two daughters married in a place unspecified which I have 
taken to be Weston. By marriage Weston lost 33 young women or 38.4 per cent. 

In 1268-9 six young women of Weston were vagabonds, perhaps married 
without the Prior’s consent. Besides these, Emecina daughter of Thomas Agge 
was a vagabond in Suffolk, a daughter of Richard Neucomen was overseas, a 
daughter of Ralph Bele was living in Pinchbeck, and Kinna and Alice the 
daughters of William son of Robert son of Uwin were living in Whaplode. 
‘Two other young women lived with their mother in Holbeach, and two others 
were living in Weston. Thus 13 women or 15.1 per cent had left the township, 
legally or illegally. Altogether 46 out of 86 young women left Weston—a 
wastage of 53.5 per cent. 

‘The wastage of women was thus much greater than the wastage of men, but 
both sexes had high percentages of emigrants. Weston had a great surplus of 
young women but they could find insufficient men in Weston who were in a 
position to marry them. They therefore looked for husbands outside Weston 
and the young men left the village to seek their fortunes elsewhere. I suggest 
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that this was the direct result of the limited amount of partible inheritance in 
Weston, and that this large-scale emigration kept the Weston household small, 
limited the size of families and ensured a slow increase of population, 

The census of Moulton shews a rather different state of affairs. It names ten 
male vagabonds and of these William Geve was a vagabond in Moulton, and 
Lambert son of Gregory son of Simon lived on Thomas de Moulton’s fee. 
Neither was a loss to the village. There were also a few first generation vaga- 
bonds who do not count in our analysis. Peter son of Robert had a wife and 
sons in London, and his brother William was a chaplain there. Herbert son of 
Lucy Cut and Richard brother of Hugh Cut lived in Spalding. Simon Cut was 
also a vagabond. Thus nine young men or 15.0 per cent were runaways from 
the Prior. 

John son of Gregory son of Simon was a servant of the Prior and I have 
counted him as a loss to Moulton. 

Of the ordained, Adam and John sons of Alexander Diniel, and Lambert son 
of John Robert lived with their mothers. Richard son of Simon de Alstondic 
served Richard de Moulton as a clerk, presumably in Moulton. Adam and 
Peter sons of William Geri, and Herbert son of Geoffrey Siwat were clerks 
overseas. Bartholomew son of Warren was a chaplain at Lynn. Thus four 
young men or 6.7 per cent were lost to Moulton by becoming clergymen. 
Altogether the township lost 14 men or 23.3 per cent. This left 46 young men to 
replace 24 fathers, so that the size of this particular male generation nearly 
doubled. This is very different from Weston. 

The census names 12 female vagabonds. Of these, Agnes and Emma 
daughters of Simon de Alstondic were on Thomas de Moulton’s fee and so no 
loss to Moulton. Of the remaining ten or 22.2 per cent who were fugitives 
Emecina daughter of John Robert had fled to Stamford. 

Of the married young women 13 had found husbands inside Moulton, and 
one married outside the fee in a place unspecified which I have considered 
outside Moulton. Nine women married in villages in the wapentake of Elloe 
adjoining Moulton—five in Whaplode, one in Weston and three in Spalding. 
By marriage Moulton lost only ten women or 22.2 per cent. Moulton was short 
of young women and imported six by marriage from Weston against one sent to 
Weston. The women of this generation barely replaced their mothers. Alto- 
gether 44.4°% of the women were lost by emigration. 

The figures of wastage for both sexes in the two manors are: 


Men Women Total 


Weston 38.2% 53.5% 47-7% 
Moulton 23.3% 44.4% 32.4% 


The difference of 15 per cent in favour of Moulton is the measure of the greater 
opportunity afforded by partible inheritance. 

I now turn to a closer illustration of the point by actual case histories in the 
three manors. I shall obtain these by comparing the censuses of 1268-9 and 
the surveys of 1259-60 and, in Spalding, the survey of 1287. There are some 
difficulties because of the uncertainty about exact dates and the unreliability of 
the Spalding Cartulary but the comparisons are valuable. 

In Weston out of 119 bond households in the survey only 25 appear also in 
the census. Others may have been in both records but are unrecognisable as the 
same households. Of the 25 households, ten were those of operarii, and of these 
two had young children in 1268-9 and three had only adults. The same head 
of household is in both records. Of the second group of households of operarit, 
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Gregory Ringolf had no son, but one single and two married daughters; 
William Harding had a son at home and a daughter married; Richard 
Neucomen’s two sons Hugh and Robert were the Prior’s tenants but are in 
neither record and two other sons and a daughter were vagabonds. The 
remaining five households of oferarii had the following histories: Robert 
Harding was dead in 1268-9 and his son Herbert held his bovate of 54 acres, 
one stong. The other children had reacted appropriately. Randolph was a 
clerk, Lambert was a vagabond, Alice was married, and only the youngest, 
Ellen, stayed at home with mother and Herbert. The two Benne households 
were similar. William Benne was dead in 1268-9, and his wife and daughter 
Kinna occupied the home. Alric had inherited his father’s land, 52 acres, three 
stongs, 23 perches, 15 feet of ‘offoldfal’ of the operarti, and also held one acre, 18 
perches of free ‘offoldfal’ from Simon de Peccebrig. Alric had a small son and 
two small daughters. His brothers Gilbert and Robert were vagabonds. The 
Hare and Osbern households were households where sons held land while their 
father was alive. Gilbert Hare was alive in 1268-9, but in 1259-60 his son Alric 
already held his half-bovate of 22 acres, one stong of workland. Simon Osbern 
held a half-bovate of 33 acres, one stong of workland in 1259-60, and his son 
John held 27 acres, one stong, 36 perches, 164 feet of ‘offoldfal’ of the operartt. 
The census also says that John held land, his sister Agnes had married and 
his brother was a vagabond. In nearly all these examples single inheritance 
by one son led to the vagabondage or other emigration of the brothers. 

Of the 15 sokemen households in both records, ten had the same head at 
both times and small children. The remaining five sokemen households under- 
line the unusual lack of partition amongst the Weston sokemen and its results. 
Randolph Baret is in the census of 1268—g but not in the survey of 1259-60. His 
daughter Ellen Baret had five acres, one stong, 11 perches of sokemen’s ‘offold- 
fal’ from the Prior, and two acres, one stong, 154 perches, four and a half feet of 
free ‘offoldfal’ from Thomas de Moulton. She was married and lived in 
Spalding. Her brother Hugh was dead, her brother William was clerk of 
Golwilw and her brother Siward was a canon. Three married sisters were also 
without land. William Fitte held three acres, 20 perches, seven-and-a-half feet 
of sokemen’s ‘offoldfal’ in 1259-60, and his son Hugh Fitte already held a 
quarter-bovate or ten acres, two stongs, 20 perches of sokeland with the heirs of 
Botte. In 1268-9 father was dead, Hugh presumably held the land, and he 
and his sisters Emma and Beta lived with mother. In 1268-9 Lambert Kitoun 
had a son Gilbert who had a son John and they all lived together. Already in 
1259-60 Lambert had given over his quarter-bovate of 144 acres of sokeland to 
Gilbert. Gilbert’s sisters were both vagabonds in 1268-9. Geoffrey Ringolf had 
no land in ‘the survey of 1259-60, but his daughter Lucy had married in 
Spalding and held 11 acres, two stongs, 394 perches of sokemen’s ‘offoldfal’ in 
Weston. Geoffrey had a son Gregory at home in 1268-9, and two other 
daughters besides Lucy had married outside Weston. In 1268-9 John Wisman 
had two sons, Thomas and Richard, both of whom held land. In 1259-60 only 
Thomas appears, with 51 acres, eight perches, seven feet of sokemen’s ‘offoldfal’. 
John himself had no land in 1259-60. His daughter Beta had married in Spal- 
ding and his daughter Ellen was a vagabond. These case histories shew that 
inheritance by a single son or daughter made a village like Weston lose many 
of its younger generation by emigration. 

Out of 193 bond households recorded in the Moulton survey of 1259-60, 85 
appear in the census of 1268-9 and of these 69 are traceable in both records. Of 
these 69 households, 39 had young children and 30 of these were bovate- 
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holders sharing with relatives. Nine householders may not have inherited in 
this way, but partible inheritance was not the only way of founding a family 
when young. Thomas son of Levina had no land in 1259-60, but in 1268-9 had 
eight children. His wife Margaret had inherited a quarter-bovate of 1 5 acres, 
32 perches in the bovate of Baldwin. The 30 households holding land by 
partible socage had 106 children, an average per household of 3.53; the nine 
households not holding by partible socage had 27 children or only 3.0 per 
household. Good examples of households which possessed many children and 
held in partible socage are those of the Boliston brothers, Geoffrey, Roger and 
Walter; the Geri brothers, Adam and Nigel; the other Geri brothers, Ralph 
and Robert, and Alexander, Roger and William Ydon. 

Vagabondage was much less common in Moulton than in Weston. Most of 
the Moulton vagabonds left the township whilst their fathers were still alive but 
there are a few case-histories which shew how the lack of partible socage could 
so deprive brothers of a chance to make a living and to marry at home that they 
left the village. In 1268-9 Geoffrey Helle had two young children, John and 
Hugh, and in 1259-60 had held one acre three stongs 13 perches of sokemen’s 
‘offoldfal’. Hugh Helle, apparently his brother, by 1268-9 had left the Prior’s 
fee with his wife and children Geoffrey and Eleanor. John Helle, apparently 
another brother, had left the Prior’s fee with his wife and children, Hugh, 
Emma and Margaret. Bartholomew Hevid held nine acres 21 perches of 
sokemen’s ‘offoldfal’ in 1259-60, and in 1268-9 his sisters Agnes and Sybil were 
vagabonds. In 1268-9 Bartholomew Pindar had a son Richard who held his 
land, which consisted in 1259-60 of 103 acres. Richard had a daughter Emma. 
Bartholomew’s other sons, Thomas and Bartholomew had left the fee in 1268-9 
and his daughter Hillaria was a vagabond. 

Comparison between the Spalding survey of 1259-60 and the census of 
1268-9 is less satisfactory because the census gives almost no information about 
what happened to the offspring. The records do, however, seem to shew 
inheritance by children in the parent’s lifetime, but there are contradictory 
statements. Siward Bonde in 1268-9 had daughters Matilda and Levina. In 
1259-60 he himself had no land but his daughter Levina and a son not named 
in the census held his land. In 1268-9 Richard Powe had sons, Simon, William 
and Robert and a daughter Lucy. In 1259-60 the three sons but not the 
daughter held their father’s land. In 1268-9 Richard Frere had daughters 
Ivetta and Alvina. In 1259-60 he himself held land, but so did his heirs. In 
1268-9 Gilbert Capel had sons, William, Robert and Hugh, and daughters, 
Matilda and Ida. In 1259-60 the three sons held his land. In 1268-9 Gippe 
Stodhirde had sons, William, Ailric and Stephen, but in 1259-60 his widow 
Willina held his land. His son, William Stodhirde is also given a separate 
household in 1268-9 and a son and two daughters. In 1268-9 Simon Maufin 
had sons, Walter and Gilbert. In 1259-60 they each held land but their father 
did not. In 1268-9 Hugh Pigge had sons, Simon, Gilbert and Hugh, and in 
1259-60 Hugh son of Richard Pigge held land. In 1268-g Richard Pigge had a 
son, Hugh anda daughter, Avice but he does not figure in the survey of 1259-60. 

Comparison between the census and the survey of 1287 is more fruitful. Out 
of 113 households in the census, 73 are in the survey of 1259-60 and 56 in the 
survey of 1287. 15 of these are traceable only in a general way because of 
difficulties over relationships, but 41 households give a clear account of them- 
selves. In 19 of these households the head of the family, alive in 12 59-60 and in 
1268-9, was still alive and holding land in 1287. In15 of these 19 households the 

ons mentioned in 1268-9 had still not inherited any land. The remaining four 
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households had no sons in 1268-9 and one of them was a bachelor living by 
himself. Of the 15 households in which the sons had not inherited, five were 
households of operarii which had 13 sons in 1268/9. The remaining ten soke- 
men’s households had 17 sons as well as daughters. 

In 22 households the children had inherited their father’s holdings. Five 
were households of operarii in which only one son inherited land. The remaining 
17 households were sokemen’s households in which 26 sons inherited the land. 
In two of these households a daughter also inherited and there may well have 
been many other examples obscured by the marriage of the daughters. 

In 15 households in which father was dead, sons mentioned in the census of 
1268-9 do not appear in the survey of 1287. In three of these households, one 
of them a household of an oferarius, three daughters altogether inherited 
instead of sons. In the remaining 12 households one was a household of three 
single brothers, of whom one survived until 1287, and the remaining I1 
households had lost 19 sons between 1267-8 and 1287, either by death or by 
emigration. In the same 11 households 15 sons had succeeded to their fathers’ 
land. If we extract one household of workmen, ten sokemen’s households had 
14 sons to succeed, and 16 sons are missing from the survey of 1287. 

The state of population which appears from these figures is highly instructive. 
If we include the household of three bachelors, 20 heads of households were the 
same in 1268-9 as in 1287. If we subtract from the inheriting sons those who 
inherited whilst their father or mother was alive ,29 sons replaced 20 parents. 
Thus so far 49 landholders replace 40 landholders. One of these landholders is 
also replaced by an inheriting daughter and one other by two inheriting 
daughters but no sons. Thus 52 landholders replace 41 landholders. But 17 
households in the census and in the survey of 1259-60 are not in the survey of 
1287, unless under different names, so 52 landholders replace 58 landholders, 
or, if we count the two sons who took land whilst their parent was alive as 
heads of two separate households, 54 landholders replaced 58 landholders. The 
first figure gives a decline in population of 10.3 per cent the second of 6.9 per 
cent compared with the decline of 8.9 per cent obtained by comparison of 
families over the same period. Thus in the third quarter of the thirteenth 
century population declined slightly in Spalding. After the evidence about 
partible inheritance this figure may be a surprise. 

Only six of the tenants were oferarit whose holdings descended to one child 
only. If we extract these operarii, 46 sokemen replaced 35 sokemen (omitting the 
missing households in 1287), so that from each father 1.31 children inherited. 
Had the population been entirely sokemen who multiplied households at this 
rate, the final figures would still be only 56 households replacing 58 households. 
Without the lost households, however, it would have been 56 households 
replacing 41 households. ‘Thus the lost households entirely alter the figures and 
since sokemen did not emigrate so readily as operarii, a high death-rate seems to 
have been the cause of the slight decline in population during these years. 
1287 was a year of great sea-floods of which the first brought disaster to the 
Parts of Holland round Spalding. Previous years had also seen hard times in 
the fenland and perhaps population had nearly reached saturation point. 


Vil 


The Moulton and Weston censuses and surveys illustrate neatly the force of 
partible inheritance. Both villages had it, but Weston practised it much less 
than Moulton. The villages adjoin each other and are on similar land and of 
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similar shape and size, but Moulton was and is much more populous than 
Weston. In Weston the population married late and children were far less 
numerous than in Moulton, where there were many newly-married families of 
young men and women with young children. Partible socage in Moulton was 
probably almost universal, and it gave a great opportunity to young people to 
start a family in the village in which they lived. In Weston the young women 
and young men both tended to emigrate, either by marriage or by stealth, but 
in Moulton they tended much more to stay at home. They had land or the 
hopes of land to make them stay, for even a stong of land gave them valuable 
rights in the all-providing fen. A man who was almost landless could keep a 
thousand geese on the common fen.! The oferarii, on the other hand, practised 
inheritance by one child only and the disappointed brethren often left the 
township in despair. Vagabondage goes with impartible inheritance. The 
sokeman increases and multiplies and fills the earth. 

The great townships of the Fenland are the result of partible inheritance, but 
there were also townships, like Spalding, Boston, Tattershall and Wainfleet, 
where mobile freemen with a trade, craft or profession, moved in and out of the 
township. Such places had big populations, largely the result of immigration, 
and even tinier holdings than those which resulted from partible inheritance. 

The immense reclamations of the Lincolnshire Fenland would never have 
taken place without the abundant energies of a numerous and growing popu- 
lation of peasants. The immense dykes which they built, and which are visible 
today along the ancient coastline and far out towards what was once the fen are 
astonishing examples of the engineering skill of the early middle ages and, above 
all, of the powers of co-operation which their peculiar institutions gave them. 
Of these institutions one of the most dynamic was partible inheritance. 

The reader will naturally want to claim that all this was peculiar to the 
Lincolnshire Fenland, a country of extraordinary fertility with unlimited 
opportunities for hunting and gathering. Twenty years ago such an explanation 
would have been acceptable but social anthropology has put geographical 
determinism out of court. 

Professor H. C. Darby’s maps of the distribution of Domesday population 
and of Domesday free peasantry in Eastern England 2 and in Midland England 3 
amply shew the remarkably close connexion between the density of population 
and the distribution of free peasantry practising partible inheritance.* Profes- 
sor Darby’s method of mapping population in this way is open to many 
objections and it certainly gives an entirely false impression of the siltlands of 
the Parts of Holland, which, as I have shewn elsewhere,® were densely, not 
scantily, inhabited. Even so the correlation is high and calls for further investi- 
gation. The value of the Spalding Priory censuses is that they are the touch- 
stone of such investigations.® 


Loughborough Training College 


1 Pishey Thompson, The History and Antiquities of Boston (Boston, 1 856) » p- 675. ; 

2 H.C. Darby, The Domesday Geography of Eastern England (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 359-7 and 
361, figs. 101, 102 and 105. ' 

3 H. C. Darby and I. B. Terrett, The Domesday Geography of Midland England (Cambridge, 
I » PP- 425, 427 and 432, figs. 149, 150 and 154. 

ts Postan, ‘The Maps of Domesday’, Economic History Review, 2nd series, VII (1954); 

p. 100. 

5 H. E. Hallam, of. cit. p. 13. ; 

6 I wish to thank Professor M. M. Postan and Dr. J. D. Chambers for their advice and 
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THE MARKET FOR MONASTIC PROPERTY, 
1539-1603 ! 


By H. J. HABAKKUK 


historians on this subject. The belief that there was a scramble for 

monastic lands in a highly competitive market has persisted alongside the 
belief, not easily reconciled with the first, that purchase yielded exceptionally 
large returns. This article is an attempt to subject these returns to closer 
scrutiny: not the returns which a purchaser in fact obtained in the long run 
merely from the general increase in income from land, but the relation between 
the price and the known income to which, at the time of purchase, the buyer 
acquired legal title, whether it accrued immediately or not. Thanks principally 
to the work of Dr Youings the methods by which the price was calculated are 
known.2 The commissioners for sale multiplied a statement of the revenue of 
any given property, prepared by the auditors of the Court of Augmentations 
and its successors, by a number of years’ purchase. These ratings survive in a 
more or less continuous series, and we can follow their general trend during 
the sixteenth century and their variations from property to property. 

There are three features of the ratings which call for attention. The first is the 
marked rise during the 1550’s and ’60’s. In the 1540’s the Commissioners 
almost invariably employed 20 years’ purchase of the estimated income; by 
the early 1560’s the standard rating was generally 30 years’ purchase.4 
What is the explanation of this rise? Secondly, while in the 1540’s almost all 
property was valued at the standard rate, by the 1560’s there was a great 
variety of ratings. What is the significance of this variety? Why did a multiplic- 
ity of rates replace a uniform rate, and what significance is to be attached to 
the fact that simultaneously one property might be rated at, say, 28 years and 


TP iisx: has been something schizophrenic about the obiter dicta of 


1 J am greatly indebted for suggestions and criticisms to Miss S. M. Thorpe of St. Hilda’s 
College, Oxford, who is making a study of the disposal of monastic lands in Leicestershire. 

2 Devon Monastic Lands: Calendar of Particulars for Grants 1536-1558, Ed. Joyce Youings (Devon 
& Cornwall Rec. Soc. New Series, I, 1955), (henceforth referred to as Calendar) ; ‘The Terms of 
the Disposal of the Devon Monastic Lands, 1536-58’, English Historical Review, LXIX (1954), 
18-38, (henceforth referred to as Youings, E.H.R.). I am grateful to Dr Youings for several 
helpful comments on a draft of the present article. 

3 The ratings for the period up to 1558 are in the Public Record Office; Exchequer, Augmen- 
tation Office, Particulars for Grants (E 318). Those for Elizabeth’s reign are in Exchequer, 
Office of the Auditors of Land Revenue, Misc. Books, 65-75; these include all sales of Crown 
property, whether formerly monastic or not, and I have made no distinction on this point. 

4 Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, X1V, u, 780 (36), Commission of 14 December 1539. Mr. 
Elton suggests (The Tudor Revolution [Cambridge, 1953], p. 217, f.n.l.) that the Grown lands sold 
by Cromwell and Rich in the year ending Michaelmas 1539 may have been sold at 13 years’ 
purchase. This is on the assumption that Cromwell, like the commissioners appointed 14 
December 1539, was empowered to sell land to the yearly value of £ 6,000. But there are no 
compelling grounds for this assumption, and a rise from 13 to 20 years’ purchase seems too 
sharp to be probable. The view of Mr. J. A. Williamson (The Tudor Age [1953], p- 157) that the 
monastic lands were sold at the extremely low rate of 8 years’ purchase is based upon a mis- 
apprehension, This figure is derived from Savine’s calculation that payments of £ 780,000 were 
made, and lands granted whose annual value was about £ 90,000 (H. A. L. Fisher, Political 
History of England, 1485-1547 [1906], Appendix II). But the two sums are not comparable since 
the latter figure includes and the former does not, land granted as a gift or in exchange. For the 
ratings in the 1560’s see L.R. 2/66. 
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another at, say, 34? The third and most important problem relates to the 
general level of the ratings. Were the monastic lands sold at prices which were 
normal in the contemporary land market, or at bargain prices? Professor 
Bindoff has expressed the view that the Crown received ‘far less than the market 
value of the lands disposed of’ primarily because ‘the land-market was almost 
from the outset—and as time went on became more and more—a buyers’ 
market’.! Dr Youings on the other hand concludes that, though in a few cases 
where the annual income from a property was underrated there may have been 
bargains, the greater part of the property sold in the 1540’s commanded the 
normal market price.? Certainly Professor Bindoff’s conclusion appears 
difficult to maintain in the light of the ratings employed by the authorities, for 
20 years’ purchase was the standard by reference to which the price of land was 
generally negotiated in this period. But Dr Youings’ conclusion in its turn, 
raises a problem. Why did these large sales not depress the market price? 

Section I deals with the rise in years’ purchase in the 1560’s, Section II with 
the variations in years’ purchase from property to property, and Section III 
with the related problem of the fines on leases of Crown property; Section IV 
considers the reasons why the sales did not depress the price of land, and 
Section V discusses briefly the extent of competition and speculation. 


Sir James Neale, who was the first to draw attention to the marked change in 
the terms of sale between the 1540’s and the 1560’s, tentatively suggested that 
it was ‘a sign, perhaps, that the market was no longer glutted with ecclesiastical 
property’. On this view, the increase in the number of years’ purchase 
represented a fall in the return to the purchaser, who was prepared to accept 
it because supplies of monastic property were no longer abundant. But the 
explanation may be that the estimates of annual income made in the 50’s and 
60’s were known not to represent the true income to which the purchaser 
obtained legal title, and that the number of years’ purchase was increased 
simply to take account of this fact. In this case, the real return on the purchase 
of Crown property in the 50’s and 60’s remained what it was in the 1540’s, and 
the rise in the years’ purchase signifies nothing about the supply of and demand 
for land. 

There are some negative reasons for supposing that a diminution in the 
supply of land for sale is not the correct explanation of the increase in years’ 
purchase. In the first place, it would be surprising if, after a decade of ex- 
ceptionally heavy sales, the price of land had risen, and risen so far above the 
normal price. Secondly there is no evidence of any corresponding rise during 
the second half of the sixteenth century in the number of years’ purchase used 
in calculating the price of private estates let at rack-rents. The standard by 
which prices were negotiated remained twenty years’ purchase of the clear 
improved value, and actual prices were below not above this level.4 It is not 
likely that so great a disparity could have persisted between the price asked by 
the Crown and that commanded by private landowners. Moreover, the growing 
difficulty of inducing purchasers to accept a military tenure suggests that 

1 §. T. Bindoff, Tudor England (1950), p. 115. 

2 Youings, #.H.R. p. 38. 

3 Review of C.P.R. Elizabeth, 1560-63, in Eng. Hist. Rev. LXV (1949), 521- 

4 H. J. Habakkuk, ‘The Long-term Rate of Interest and the Price of Land in the seventeenth 
century’. Ec. Hist. Rev. and Ser. V (1952), 31. 
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demand for the former monastic property in the 50’s and 60’s became more 
reluctant rather than more active. 

There are also some positive reasons for supposing that the increase in the 
years’ purchase represents simply recognition of the fact that the auditors 
statement of current revenue in the ’60’s bore a different relation to the income 
over which the purchaser obtained control. 

In 1539, when the twenty years’ formula was first adopted, the Com- 
missioners must have assumed that, as a general rule, the auditors’ statement 
of income represented a true estimate of the full value yielded by the property, 
one year with another; and in particular that casual, irregular income was 
unimportant compared with the annual rents, and could be reliably estimated 
from past experience. The choice of twenty years’ purchase implies as much; so 
does the fact that at first the Commissioners applied the same number of years’ 
purchase to rents fixed in perpetuity, where no question of casual income arose, 
as to leasehold rents. On this assumption, the problem of arriving at the capital 
value was relatively simple; the estimated income could be multiplied by the 
customary twenty years’ purchase. 

It is not necessary to suppose that even in 1539 this assumption corresponded 
entirely to the facts. Crown income, though accurately estimated by the audi- 
tors, may nevertheless have been below what a private owner of reasonable 
efficiency would have obtained. This was a consideration which the Com- 
missioners in 1540 could properly ignore in rating the majority of properties, 
where existing leases had still a long time to run and where the purchaser 
therefore had to wait before he could exact the full annual value. Even where 
the lease had expired, the Commissioners may have been compelled to accept 
the auditors’ statement at its face value, by the administrative difficulties of 
selling in a short time a large amount of miscellaneous property, and by 
deficiencies in contemporary methods of valuation. An extensive investigation 
of the income from the properties shortly before and after sale would be 
necessary to establish whether, in fact, there was a substantial disparity 
between income and full annual value. When we find John Russell, on at least 
one of his Tavistock estates, able to induce his tenants to pay entry fines for new 
leases, it may be inferred that the former income was too low.! The fact that 
annual rents in general remained stationary over the first four decades of the 
century, while agricultural prices were rising,” would in itself suggest that there 
was some discrepancy in 1540. But since entry fines, where they were taken, 
were even in the 1530’s and °40’s small in relation to annual rents, contempor- 
aries evidently did not suppose the discrepancy was substantial, and the Com- 
missioners’ assumption was probably not widely out of accord with the facts. 

1 H. P. R. Finberg, Tavistock Abbey (Cambridge, 1951), p. 271. 

2 J. E. Thorold Rogers, History of Prices (Oxford, 1882), IV, 736. 

2 There are instances in the early sixteenth century of entry fines on leasehold property 
which were substantial in relation to the annual rent (Finberg, of. cif. p. 250, fn. 3; W. G. 
Hoskins, The Midland Peasant [1957], p. 131). These cases, however, appear to be exceptional 
for the period. ‘The marginal comment on the Act of 27 Henry VIII, c. 27, vm, which empower- 
ed the Court of Augmentations to make leases for 21 years and three lives, was that these were to 
be leases at rack-rent. This, though a later, appears to be a correct interpretation in the sense 
that where fines were taken on leases of monastic and Crown land in the 1540’s they were small 
in relation to the annual rent; the beneficial lease became common only in the second half of the 
century. For examples of fines see Youings Calendar, p. 8 (lease for 21 years, granted in 1539, of 
two granges at annual rents of £ 14.8.10 and a fine of £ 10) ; C.P.R. Eliz., 1560-63, 23 (lease for 21 
years granted in 1535 at a rent of £ 6.13.4. and fine of £ 5.6.8.). The fact that a property might 
be leased again, very shortly after being let, at the same rate, suggests that no fine was taken; see 


Youings Calendar, p. 13. For allegations in 1537 that crown property was under-rented see L.P. 
Xi, pt. il. p. 205. 
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Developments of the 1540’s and 1550’s faced the Commissioners with two 
new problems. In the first place, with the rapid rise in general prices, the rents 
specified in the leases granted before the rise became a progressively inadequate 
guide to the true annual value of the property. So that the Commissioners, in 
calculating the price, had to allow for the excess of annual value over the old 
rent, even on property where the lease had expired. Where the property to be 
sold still had a substantial part of its lease unexpired, an additional problem 
arose; to make an accurate assessment of the price the Commissioners needed 
not only to estimate the excess of annual value over the old rent but to calculate 
the present capital value of this excess at some date in the future, i.e. they had 
to calculate the value of the reversion after the expiry of the lease. This problem 
might have emerged in any case, simply because the leases granted before 1 540 
were in the 1550’s so much nearer expiry; the mere passage of time increased 
the significance of any disparity between rent and annual value which may 
have existed when the lease was first made. But the rapid rise in annual values 
enormously increased the magnitude of the problem. 

The Commissioners were aware of the first problem in the early 1540’s. 
From 1543 the auditors were supplied with questionnaires, one item of which 
dealt with fines taken on leases; and, in this decade, individual cases where the 
rent was markedly out of line with the true value were taken account of by 
increasing the years’ purchase. For example, in 1543, the manor and rectory 
of Dean Prior in Devon, were rated at 25 years’ purchase, an exceptionally 
high rate for this period. In this case the auditor added a note to the effect 
that the demesne, which was a significant part of the total property, was worth 
some 75 per cent more than the stated rent and implied that the rectory was 
also let below its true annual value. This is the only case among those calender- 
ed by Dr Youings where an excess of true annual value over rent is stated, and 
the inference is that the exceptionally high rate of 25 years was designed to take 
account of this excess. 

In the 1540’s, however, the Commissioners departed from the 20 years’ 
purchase rule only in a few exceptional cases. As late as 1547 it was provided 
that purchasers whose land had been undervalued, should pay for the overplus 
at 20 years’ purchase within 10 years after the date of the patent.? That the 
Commissioners persisted in this rating was probably due, not entirely to 
ignorance of this disparity but to the difficulty of taking any general account 
of it, and possibly, also, to the lack of any urgent need to do so on properties 
where the lease had still a substantial portion unexpired. In the 1550’s they 
were increasingly compelled to take account of it.3 It was open to them to do 

1 Youings, Calendar, p. 30. The date of expiry of the existing lease is not specified and it is 
therefore not possible to say how soon the excess of value would accrue to the purchaser. Where 
no date is given, the probability is that the leases had only a short time to run. On this as- 
sumption and substituting the auditors’ estimate of true annual value of the demesne for the 
existing rent, the purchase price works out at between 21 and 22 years’ purchase; the one to 


two years’ purchase in excess of the normal 20 was possibly to take account of an excess of annual 
value over rent which, it is clear from the auditor’s note, was suspected on other parts of the 
property. 

2 I Ed VI, c. 8. 

3 In Youings Calendar, 56 of the 71 grants between 1540 and 1550, where the rating was 
specified, were rated at 20 years’ purchase, one at 18 years’, five at 21, two at 22, two at 23, and 
one at 25. Of the cases between 1553 and 1558 the distribution was as follows: 16 years’ purchase 
(1), 19 (1), 20 (2), 22 (3), 24 (1), 25 (2), 27 (2), 28 (6), 29 (2), 30 (2). Of a sample of 29 grants 
in 1552 the distribution was: 20 years’ purchase (8), 21 (2), 22 (12), 23 (1), 25 (1), 24 (5) 
(P.R.O. L.R. 2/65). There was evidently some suspicion in the 1550's that lands had been or 
were being sold too cheaply, since commissions were appointed in 1552 and 1557 to search, 
inter. al., whether land sold since 1542-3 had, at the time of the letters patent, been of greater 
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so by estimating anew the full annual value of each property. This was the 
method adopted a century or so later in the sale of the land confiscated under 
the Commonwealth, when detailed surveys were made which covered not only 
the current income but the ‘improved rent’.! But to survey afresh the mass of 
monastic property would have been a most formidable task, and this no doubt 
is why the Commissioners for Sale did not attempt it; the statements of income, 
on which the valuations were based, were valors, i.e. statements of the current 
payments due from the property. Since the Commissioners lacked fresh 
estimates of the true annual value, they had to adjust the number of years’ 
purchase. The method they appear to have finally settled on was to make an 
approximate estimate of the extent to which annual value had risen above 
current income, and then multiply the current income by a number of years’ 
purchase sufficiently high to take account of the disparity, i.e. to ensure that 
the true annual value yielded five per cent on the purchase price. This was 
similar to the method which the Crown used in this period to calculate fines on 
leases of its property.2 And even the Commonwealth authorities adopted such 
rough-and-ready methods when they had to estimate the capital value of 
property, not for the purposes of sale, but in order to fix the composition fines, 
where it may be supposed accuracy was less important than speed.? One can 
make a reasonable conjecture as to the increase in annual value which the 
Commissioners assumed. In Mary’s reign the general rate was 24 years’ 
purchase of the old rent; by the early 1560’s the rate for property in immediate 
possession was 30 years’ purchase.* Since the rents themselves were worth 20 
years’ purchase, the additional four and 10 years must represent the valuation 
of the excess of full annual value. On the reasonable assumption that the 
Commissioners capitalised this excess so that it would yield the same return as 
did the annual rent, this four and 10 years’ purchase of the annual rent must 
have been equal to 20 years’ purchase of the excess. This would imply that, on 
a property rated at 24 years’ purchase, the annual value was assumed to be 
120 per cent of the old rent, and 150 per cent on a property rated at 30 years’ 
purchase. 

Whether this reconstruction of the detailed procedure is correct or not, there 
is no doubt about the main point—that in raising the number of years’ 
purchase, the Commissioners were attempting to discount the rise in annual 
values. This is confirmed by the rise in years’ purchase, in terms of the rent, in 
the later part of the century, along with the rise in general prices; by the 
1590’s the most common rating was 40 years’ purchase. It is also confirmed by 
the fact that the increase did not apply to income which was fixed in perpetuity, 
e.g. to free rents, or rack-rents. The properties in which the twenty years 
formula was retained were those let on new rents or where the income approxi- 
mated to a fixed rent charge.® 


value than stated in the grants or particulars. (C.P.R. Ed VI, 1V, 397-8; C.P.R. Philip and Mary 
1555-7, 313.). The profits of sales was one of the subjects reported on by the commission in 1552 
to investigate royal revenues. (Elton, op. cit. p. 238). 

1 R. Lennard, Rural Northamptonshire under the Commonwealth (Oxford, 1915), Chap. I. 

2 See section III below. 

8 ae seventeenth century practice see T. F. Reddaway, The Rebuilding of London (1940), 
Pel ,GoitaveNne 
4 The original minimum was fixed by Commission but the later increases were not specified 
in the patents appointing Commissions. 

5 L.R. 2/73. Of 65 grants taken at random from those made in 1599, 32 were rated at 40 
years’ purchase, and 8 at 38. 

6 See Youings Calendar, Grants 131 and 136; Essex property let at rack-rent in 1557 and sold 
at 20 years purchase in 1558. (C.P.R. 1557-8, pp. 128, 222); L.R. 2/73/24d, 35. 
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The second problem, the valuation of the reversionary interest where the 
lease had still a long time to run, presented much greater intellectual difficulties. 
At latest by the second decade of the seventeenth century, these difficulties had 
been overcome in principle, and tables were available by which the capital 
values of reversions could be calculated according to the prevailing rate of 
interest and the length of the unexpired portion of the lease.! But it is not easy 
to say how far the authorities had moved towards such methods of valuation in 
the second half of the sixteenth century. For one thing, even if the reversions 
had been accurately valued by reference to annuity tables, the fact might not be 
easily discernable in the number of years’ purchase of the old rent. On the 
assumption that annual value was 50 per cent in excess of rent, an unexpired 
lease of 10 years would have made a difference of approximately three years’ 
purchase of the rent, if the reversion were valued as an annuity at 10 per 
cent; a difference of this size might well be obscured by other influences on the 
rating. 

In exceptional cases, the authorities had met this problem, from the start, on 
properties let rent-free. For example, in 1544 the reversion of certain free and 
customary rents, let for two lives without payment of rent, was rated at 10 
years’ purchase; the reversion of chantry property in Pyckwell, Co. Leicester, 
let free for one life, was rated in 1562 at 20 years’ purchase; the reversion to a 
property let rent-free for two lives was rated at 18 years’ purchase.? These 
examples suggest that the authorities had some rough-and-ready standards for 
the valuation of lives, for application where the existing lease dispensed with 
the payment of rent. 

It is much more difficult to see what methods the authorities adopted in the 
more common case where the existing lease was for a term of years and 
specified a rent. While cases do occur where some account was taken of the 
existing lease,? in general there appears to be no consistent relationship between 
the length of an outstanding lease on a property and the rating. Properties where 
the lease had still many years to run and properties where the lease was about 
to expire were valued at similar rates. Thus the manor at Pangeborne was 
rated at approximately 30 years’ purchase, though the existing lease had about 
II years to run; Caldwell Priory was rated at 30 years’ purchase in 1563, 
though the existing lease had still 34 years to run; in 1561 the manor of 
Burghton, with 7 years still to run, was rated at 36 years’ purchase.* These cases 
present a problem, for why should purchasers pay at the standard rate for an 
excess of annual value over rent which would not accrue for several years? 
Since Crown and purchasers were aware of the increase in annual value, they 
can scarcely have been indifferent to the time at which it accrued. The 
explanation in some instances may be that the existing lease had, in fact, 
lapsed; this was the case at Pangeborne where the lease had been forfeited to 
the Crown.5 In other cases, it is conceivable, that the purchaser was confident 


1 Thomas Clay, Briefe Easie and Necessary Tables for the Valuation of Leases (1618). Tables of 
Leases and Interest (1628), attributed to Dr. Acroid. 

2 Youings Calendar p. 40; C.P.R. Eliz. 1560-3, 232 and 187. The reversion of the manor of 
Ashcombe, Sussex, granted in 1537 to Anthony Browne, his wife and their heirs male, was rated 
in 1589 at 10 years’ purchase (L.R. 2/70/281). The reversion of land after a lease for two lives was 
rated at 15 years’ purchase (C.P.R. Eliz. 1560-3, 187.). The reversion of the manor of Amwell, 
Hertfordshire, granted in 1540 to Anthony Denny and his heirs male, was sold in 1599 at 15 
years’ purchase (L.R. 2/73/35d). 

3 C.P.R., P. & M., 1557-8, 288-9. 

4 C.P.R. Eliz. 1560-3, 614, 572, 305- 

5 Victoria County History, Berks, 111, 304. 
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of his ability to come to some arrangement with the holder of the existing 
lease.! But neither case is likely to have been frequent. The most probable 
explanation is that the standard rate in the 1560’s was fixed primarily with 
reference to property where the reversionary interests were non-existent or 
insignificant, and was then generally applied to all properties. So long as suffi- 
cient purchasers were available at this rate, the Crown had no incentive to 
attempt to adjust its terms to meet the circumstances of properties with long un- 
expired terms, a task for which, in any case, adequate methods were not avail- 
able. Purchasers who were interested primarily in monetary returns would seek 
properties where reversionary interests were in fact insignificant. But a pur- 
chaser who wanted a particular property—a tenant who wished to buy the 
land he leased, or a landowner on the look-out for land bordering his own 
estate—might be prepared to pay the standard rate, even when there was a 
outstanding lease, if the alternative was that the property would not be sold. 
In the latter part of the century the need for some more general method of 
valuing reversions became more pressing. For the Elizabethan policy of piling 
reversion on reversion meant that less property in immediate possession was 
available for sale, and as true annual values rose continuously above the old 
rent, the precise date at which an existing lease expired became increasingly 
important. These developments no doubt explain why tables by which 
reversionary interests could be calculated appeared in the early seventeenth 
century. But there is no sign of any improvement in valuation methods on 
royal estates before 1600. 


II 


We turn now to the deviations from the standard ratings which appear about 
1545 and become common in the 1550’s and 1560’s. How far can we interpret 
variations in years’ purchase from property to property sold at the same period, 
as evidence of differences in demand? How far are they, too, simply the result 
of an attempt to take account of rising annual values? 

It is evident that the disparity between rent and annual value would explain 
considerable variations in the number of years’ purchase of the rent. For annual 
values rose more on some types of property, e.g. tithes paid in kind, than on 
others, e.g. manors consisting predominantly of free rents; and the Com- 
missioners took account of this in their ratings. Where a property consisted of 
items which might be supposed to have risen more than the average, the 
Commissioners applied a rating correspondingly higher than the standard; and 
conversely in the case of properties which had risen less. Variations in years’ 
purchase would therefore arise simply because the income to which the pur- 
chaser acquired title was larger, in relation to the rent, on some properties than 
on others. And when one property is rated at 32 and another at 34 years’ purchase, 
the most probable explanation is that they were judged, from the nature 
of their component items, to have an annual value 160 per cent and 170 per 
cent respectively above their rent. This was so important a consideration that 
it is difficult to identify what other factors the Commissioners took into account. 
One influence has already been discussed in Section I—the difference in the 
dates of expiration of existing leases; only when the existing term was exception- 
ally long did they affect the ratings. Nor does it seem likely that the variations 


' For a case where a purchaser succeeded in annulling existing leases see Finberg, of. cit. 271. 


For an attempt to do so see Select Cases in the Court of Requests, 1497-1569, ed. I.S. Leadam (Selden 
Soc. XII), 198ff. ; 
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in years’ purchase reflect real differences in demand, i.e. differences in the 
value attached to incomes of the same amount, as opposed to differences in the 
size of income which was being capitalized. In the 1540’s any such differences 
in demand were clearly small, for almost all of the property sold was rated at a 
uniform rate, and there is no reason to suppose that demand in the 1550’s and 
1560’s became more discriminating between one property and another. ‘The 
very fact that divergencies from the standard rate first became common in the 
1550’s and 1560’s, in itself suggests very strongly that these, no less than the rise 
in the standard rate itself, are predominantly the result of an attempt by the 
authorities to deal with the problems set by rising prices. There is an additional 
reason. One would expect demand to vary, if it varied at all, according to the 
geographical situation of the property, land in a remote county selling for less 
than land, of an equivalent income, near London. But no consistent regional 
variations in the ratings are visible. And if no distinction was made on this 
point, it is not likely that there were important differences in demand for 
properties within the same area. 

Dr Youings on two occasion attributes a variation in years’ purchase to 
differences in demand. ‘The first case, which has been referred to earlier, is the 
sale of a number of properties in May, June and July 1543 at rates which were 
unusually high for the 1540’s, and which are tentatively ascribed to a generally 
increased demand, and particularly to the appearance of a number of merchant 
purchasers.! The second is the use of disparities in years’ purchase in the 1550’s 
to illustrate the relative attractiveness of socage and military tenure.? In 
neither case is Dr Youings’ explanation entirely convincing. It has already 
been argued that the most conspicuous of these cases is to be explained pri- 
marily by the disparity between the existing rent and the annual value.? In two 
other cases in 1543 where the ratings were unusually high, the auditor’s notes 
show that enquiries had been made as to fines, and these are the only cases 
where the results of such enquiries are noted. This fact suggests that it may have 
been suspected that the annual value was in excess of the rent in these cases too, 
and that the high rates were designed to take account of the excess; but since 
the response was in one case that the manor was not worth more than the 
recorded value and in the other a confession of ignorance as to what fines might 
be paid, it may be that there is a residue of real increase in the price which calls 
for explanation in the terms Dr Youings has adopted. 

On the second occasion in which she draws conclusions from years’ purchase, 
the reservations to be made are greater. The contrast between the low rates for 
Newton St. Cires and Kingsbridge (19 and 16 years’ purchase respectively) 
and the 29 years’ purchase paid for Brodham which carried a socage tenure, 
reflects, she suggests, the partiality of purchasers for socage tenure, and is 
evidence of the growing difficulty of the Commissioners in getting acceptance 
of a military tenure.‘ If this difference of 10 or 13 years’ purchase were, in fact, 
the result of tenure, it would afford a striking measure of the burdens of 
military tenure. But the differences can more plausibly be explained by other 
factors. The greater part of the property at Kingsbridge consisted of borough 
rents, and 16 years’ purchase is not an example of a low rating of a demesne 
property but of a high rating of house property. In the 1540's when landed 


1 Youings, #.H.R. p. 31. 

2 Youings, £.H.R. p. 36. 

3 See above, p. 365. is 

4 Youings, Calendar, Grant 131 for Newton St. Cires, Grant 132 for Kingsbridge and 


Brodham. 
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roperty had been rated at 20 years’ purchase, houses had usually sold for 
between 8 and 10 years’ purchase; the rating of Kingsbridge merely shows that 
the rate for houses had increased more or less pari passu with those for landed 
property. The low rating of Newton St. Cires is accounted for by the fact that 
the purchaser was buying the reversion of a property after a lease for one life 
during which no rent was paid; on the assumption that one life was valued at 
7 years’ purchase, the implication is that, if the rent-free interest had not 
existed, the manor would have been rated at 26 years’ purchase. As for the 
valuation of Brodham, which consisted of copyhold rents, at 29 years’ purchase, 
this is an example of the general increase in years’ purchase for the reasons 
already explained. 

Dr Youings and Mr Hurstfield have clearly shown that in order to attract 
purchasers, the Crown had to raise the limit of annual value below which 
properties could be held by socage tenure.! The dislike of military tenures 
seems, however, to have expressed itself in the amount of land purchasers were 
prepared to buy at the ruling price, rather than in the price itself. For through- 
out the 1540’s, land in other respects the same, was rated at the same number of 
years’ purchase whether it was held in socage, by knights service in capite, or 
by knights service as of one of the royal honours. 

I conclude that the variations in rating from property to property, no less 
than the rise in the general standard of ratings, were primarily the result of the 
attempt by the authorities to take account of the problems posed by the rapid 
rise in general prices. They were designed to yield the same real return on a 
purchase, throughout the period and for all purchases of landed property. 


III 


The course of the fines charged for the lease of Crown land affords some 
confirmation of our reconstruction of the methods adopted to calculate the 
sale-price of land, since the calculation of a fine for a long lease of demesne land 
involved analogous problems to the calculation of the capital value of a property 
to be sold, and commissions to lease Crown lands sometimes had members in 
common with the commissions to sell.2 Where fines were taken on leases 
granted in the 1530’s and 1540’s, they were in almost all cases less than the 
annual rent. Substantial fines first appeared on leases granted in the early 
1550’s and the need for them clearly arose from the same circumstances as 
occasioned the rise in the number of years’ purchase.® Instead of raising the 
rent to the level of the new annual value, the Crown charged much larger fines. 
In the 1550’s; no simple relationship is discernable between the fine and the 
annual rent. Of 34 leases for 21 years taken from those granted in 1557, two had 
no fines, five had fines less than the annual rent, 15 between one and three 
times, nine between three and five times, and three over four times the annual 
rent. Only in two of these cases was the fine an exact multiple, three times, of 
the rent.4 By the early 1560’s the fines charged by the Crown for the grant of 


1 J. Hurstfield, “The Greenwich Tenures of the Reign of Edward VI’, Law Quarterly Review, 
65 (1949), 72-81. 

2 Compare the Commission to sell of 28 June 1559, with the Commission to lease of 14 
November 1560. 

3 Fines on Duchy of Lancaster lands first appear in 1551-2 (R. Somerville, The Duchy of 


Lancaster [1949], 1, 306.). The fines on Crown lands are contained in Exchequer: Particulars of 
Leases (E. 310). 


4 Taken from C.P.R. 1557-8, pp. 15-420. 
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new leases were generally four or five times the annual rent. Of 44 leases for 21 
years taken at random from those granted in 1561, the fines on 14 were four 
times the annual rent, on 15 they were five times and on two they were six 
times.! It is evident from the fact that the fine was generally an exact multiple 
of the rent that, though it was an attempt to take account of the excess of 
annual value over rent, it was not based upon a detailed estimate of this excess 
capitalised at a rate of interest. In the case of property to be let, as in the case 
of properties to be sold, the authorities appear to have made an approximate 
estimate of the extent to which the annual value had risen above the rent, 
according to broad categories of property; they then multiplied the rent by 
four, five or six, depending on the extent of the rise.2 

There is not enough evidence to say what excess corresponds to what fine. 
But the assumption that makes most sense is that, on leases for 21 years, a fine 
four times the rent corresponds to an annual value 40 per cent in excess of the 
rent, a rent five times the rent to an excess of 50 per cent, and six times the rent 
to an excess of 60 per cent. This would imply that the authorities arrived at the 
fine by capitalising the excess of annual value over rent at ten years’ purchase, 
i.e. half the rate applied in the case of outright sale. 

This reconstruction of the methods by which fines were calculated does not, 
of course, prove the validity of the reconstruction of the methods by which the 
purchase price was calculated. It is only intended to demonstrate that the same 
assumptions can plausibly explain both of these analagous calculations. On 
these assumptions a sale price of 30 years’ purchase in the early 1560’s would 
correspond to a fine of five years’ purchase, i.e. when property was of the type 
that would have been fined at five years’ purchase it was sold outright at thirty 
years’ purchase; a fine of four years’ purchase would correspond to a sale price 
of 28 years’ purchase and a fine of six years’ purchase to a purchase price of 32 
years’ purchase. 

There are two other points worth observing about the fines. If the as- 
sumption is correct that the authorities in the 1560’s capitalised the excess of 
annual value over rent at 10 years’ purchase, the lessees were paying larger 
fines than was warranted by the prevailing rates of interest; for at 10 per cent, 
which would presumably have been the appropriate rate at this period, the 
capital value of a lease for 21 years would have been eight years, two months 
and one weeks’ purchase. On the other hand, the fines showed greater rigidity 
than the number of years purchase; while the latter had risen to 40 by the end 
of the century, the former continued to be generally from four to six times the 
annual rent for a lease of 21 years. The fact that the Crown persisted in 
levying fines at a constant number of years’ purchase of a constant rent meant 
that, by the end of the century, the fines were probably only some five years’ 
purchase of the excess of annual value over annual rent. With an adminis- 


1 Taken from C.P.R. Eliz., 1560-63, pp. 3-67. 

2 The causes of the variations in the fine would repay further study. Within England the 
choice of four or five or six years’ purchase does not appear to have depended on the region in 
which a property was situated; fines, in relation to annual rent, were not smaller in the counties 
furthest from London. The choice appears principally to have depended on the type of property, 
e.g. fines on leases of tithes paid in kind which directly reflected the rise in prices, were normally 
five times the annual rent. There is however one clear case of a regional variation; in Wales the 
fines were generally two years’ purchase of the rent. (Records of the Court of Augmentations relating 
to Wales and Monmouthshire, ed. J. Conway Davies and E. A. Lewis, Cardiff, 1954.) 

3 The fines on the leases of Crown property in Wales were generally two years’ purchase of the 
old rent down to the early seventeenth century (J. Conway Davies and E. A. Lewis, op. cit. 3595 
365). For an example of the stationary nature of fines on property in England sce the Particulars 
of Leases for Bedfordshire in P.R.O. E. 310/8/1. 
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tration as inflexible as this, there may have been a case for selling Crown 
property even in a period of rising agricultural returns. 


IV 


We can now return to the problem posed at the beginning of this article. Why 
did the sale of so much property not depress the price? 

Part of the explanation is certainly the existence of a convention that the 
normal price of land was 20 years’ purchase. By 1540 the habit of fixing the 
price of land by reference to this standard was of long standing.! It was sO 
strong that the preferences of purchasers, e.g. for socage as opposed to military 
tenure, and possibly for estates near London as opposed to those more distant, 
were not discounted in the ratings. This convention dictated the Commissioners’ 
choice of 20 years’ purchase in the first place, and it partly explains why 
they were able to maintain it in face of the great increase in sales after 1540. 
But there is a limit to the amount of strain which a convention can withstand. 
Why did the convention not break under the great increase in sales? 

Both the Crown and potential purchasers may have acted in such a way as to 
sustain the standard rate. Though the amount of property to be sold at any 
period was determined by fiscal needs, the commissioners for sale had some 
choice as to which properties they sold, and it is conceivable that they would 
normally not entertain offers to purchase, except at the standard price, thus 
operating a sort of one-way buffer stock. On the side of the purchasers, a pre- 
valent belief that 20 years’ was the long-term price of land tended to neutra- 
lise the effect on price of any increase in the supply of land by calling forth 
additional demand. For when the price threatened to fall below this level, some 
purchasers would be induced to buy sooner than they otherwise would have, 
thus postponing any fall in price and making it more gradual, and some people 
would be attracted into land who would not otherwise have become purchasers 
at all, thus permanently moderating the fall. 

Moreover, since this price was fixed by convention rather than by market 
forces, there was probably in the decades before 1540 some frustrated demand 
for land, i.e. people, with the resources and desire to acquire land, who, in the 
small and imperfect land market of the early sixteenth century, had been 
unable fully to satisfy their demand at the standard price. There was, in 
particular, a general shortage of long-term investments, a deficiency which the 
monastic property was well-adapted to relieve, since a large part of it consisted 
of houses, free rents, and small scattered properties. Such hitherto-frustrated 
purchasers would readily come forward when the monastic lands were put up 
for sale, and this backlog or demand would help to underpin the price. The 
situation we envisage is that people would never pay more than twenty years’ 
purchase of the annual value, but, at this price, were prepared to absorb much 
more land than was available before 1540. 

There must have also been other potential purchasers who had been unable 
to purchase before 1540, not so much because the total supply of land for sale 
was deficient, as because land was not available in the right places, and who 
were prepared to enter the market when the sale of the widely-scattered 
monastic properties made land available adjoining their estates or in their own 


1 J. E. Thorold Rogers, History of Prices, IV, 100; Six Centuries of Work and Wages (1884), 
pp. 287-8; K. B. McFarlane, ‘The Investment of Sir John Fastolf’s Profits of War’, Transactions 
of the Royal Historical Society, 5th Series, 7 (1957), 110; John Saltmarsh, ‘A College Home-Farm 
in the Fifteenth Century’, Economic History III (1936), 171-2. 
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locality. Then again there must have been some new demand for land created 
by the very Government expenditures which necessitated the sales. For obvious 
reasons the years of heavy sales, in the 1540’s and 1590's, were the years of 
exceptionally large war budgets. Between 1542 and 1547 war with Scotland 
and France is estimated by Dietz to have cost £ 2,1 34,784; | on the assumption 
that a significant part of this went to potential purchasers, it might have 
provided a reasonable amount of the demand for the half-a-million pounds 
worth of monastic lands which were sold over the same period. 

There are two other sources from which demand may have been reinforced. 
First, the expectation of rising returns from agriculture. The 1540’s and the 
1590’s were decades when the prices of agricultural products were rising with 
unusual rapidity, and it might be argued that the price of land would have 
fallen under the impact of heavy sales, but for the fact that purchasers assumed 
that the income from land would continue to rise as it had in the recent past. 
Secondly, land may have been sought as a hedge against inflation. It is difficult 
to assess either possibility, for want of evidence as to how contemporaries 
expected prices to move. Some contemporaries clearly expected them to fall. 
The author of Instructions to the Enclosure Commissioners appointed in June 
1548 considered it was not unlikely that prices would return to their former 
level.? In 1556 the Chancellor and Council of the Duchy of Lancaster took a 
similar view, for they made arrangements until such time ‘as the excessive price 
of things do fall’. But evidently some institutions felt that rising prices were 
worth insuring against, for at least two Cambridge colleges made arrangements 
for corn rents as early as Mary’s reign, and some private owners did the same.* 
The promoters of the Act of 18 Elizabeth cap. 6, which made such provision 
compulsory for colleges, presumably expected that corn prices would rise still 
more; though if the tradition reported by Fuller is correct, this belief was not 
widely shared by members of Parliament, and the size of the rent which had to 
be paid in wheat or malt, viz. one third of the old rent—would in any case 
suggest that the promoters envisaged only a very gradual rise in price.® Though 
the evidence is meagre it seems on the whole unlikely that the price of land was 
influenced by any expectation of a long-term increase in its annual income. On 
the other hand, after the first debasement of 1544 and before the Elizabethan 
recoinage, some people may have bought monastic lands to insure against a 
sudden rise of prices due to further debasement. 

Some writers have argued that the demand for monastic lands was active 
because they were known to afford possibilities of exceptional gain from the 
exploitation of the discrepancy between the old rents and the true annual 
value at the time of sale? 6 In this simple form the proposition is invalid, for, as 
we have attempted to show, it was precisely this discrepancy which the 
Commissioners were attempting to take account of by raising the number of 
years’ purchase. The real issue is how far the increase in years’ purchase was 
sufficient for the purpose. There are two possible reasons for supposing that the 
Commissioners did not move fast and far enough. In the first place, the 


1 F.C. Dietz, English Government Finance (Urbana, 1920), p. 147. “a 

2 Instructions to the Enclosure Commissioners appointed June 1548, in Tudor Constitutional 
Documents, ed. R. H. Tawney and E. E. Power, I, 42. 

3 R. Somerville, op. cit. I, 305. This was perhaps prompted by the poor harvest. 

4 H. F. Howard, An Account of the Finances of the College of St. John the Evangelist (Cambridge 
1936), p. 34. Review by John Saltmarsh, Econ. Hist. III (1936), 300. 

5 John Strype, The Life of the learned Sir Thomas Smith (1698), p. 192; Thomas Fuller, History of 


the University of Cambridge (1655), p- 144. 
6 R.H. Tawney, The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century (1912), p. 381. 
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estimate of current income, which the Commissioners took as multiplicand, 
may have been an underestimate of the annual value even in 1540; and if this was 
so, the Commissioners in the 1560’s, when they were rating a property In 
immediate possession, should have taken into account not only the rise of 
annual values since 1540, but also the excess of annual value over income 
which already existed in 1540. We have already given reasons for supposing 
that probably this excess was not in general large. 

The more serious possibility is that the increase in the ratings—to go years 
purchase in the 1560’s and to 40 years’ purchase in the 1590’s—was not 
sufficient to discount the rise in income from land which took place after 1540. 
Were these ratings lower than those applied in the private land market to 
comparable incomes? Does the increase in income which they assume seem low 
compared with that on private estates of similar potentialities? There is not 
yet sufficient evidence to provide an answer. But in the light of what is available 
one can at least say that it is not self-evident that the Commissioners were 
greatly in error in their choice of 30 years’ purchase in the 1560’s; and though 
40 years’ purchase seems low for the 1590’s it may well have been a reasonable 
average for property much of which consisted of free rents, of customary 
tenures which could not be readily increased in income, and of land encumber- 
ed with long leases.! 

But, it may be argued, whether or not the Commissioners got the general 
level of ratings right in the end, they took some time about it, and, as a result, at 
certain periods prices may have been particularly attractive. Years’ purchase 
remained stable during the 1540’s, rose only slightly in the early *50’s and was 
stable again in the 1590’s, though agricultural prices were rising rapidly in 
these years. In effect, therefore, the price of land, in terms of the income 
purchased, fell at times when other prices were rising. If this fall was an 
accidental result of administrative inertia, and was also perceptible to contempo- 
raries, it may have stimulated demand. Possibly there were some purchasers, 


1 It was not only the Crown which was slow to raise the years’ purchase of old rents. In 1550 
Sir Richard Sackville sold for £ 1048 a former monastic property valued in 1535 at £ 53.11.0 
(Youings, Calendar, p. 102). Some transactions in the private land market took place at a very 
large number of years’ purchase, e.g. the sale in 1571-2 of old rents in Warwickshire at 56 
years’ purchase (John Smyth, Lives of the Berkeleys, ed. Sir John Maclean [Gloucester, 1883], II, 
357); others at much lower ratings; for an offer of 30 years’ purchase in the 1560’s see E. F. Gay, 
‘The Rise of an English Country Family: Peter and John Temple, to 1603’, Huntington Library 
Quarterly, 1, 4 (July 1938), 379; for a purchase in 1571 at approximately 35 years’ purchase of the 
annual income see W. H. Stevenson and H. E. Salter, The Early History of St. Fohn’s College, 
Oxford (Oxford, 1936), p. 275. Comparisons of years’ purchase, in terms of current income, are, 
of course only informative where the incomes capitalised are comparable in all essential respects, 
and detailed study of many individual transactions is needed before a firm judgement can be 
passed on the Crown ratings. Comparison with the rise in income on private estates will also 
provide evidence. The Crown ratings were intended, if our earlier argument is correct, to 
discount an average rise in the 1560's of 50 per cent. and in the 1590’s of 100 per cent. over the 
annual values prevailing earlier in the century. Mr. Kerridge’s calculations show, on the Herbert 
estates in Wilshire, an increase appreciably greater than this (E. Kerridge, “The Movement of 
Rent, 1540-1640’, Ec. Hist. Rev. 2nd Ser. VI [1953], 28). But his figures refer to new lettings of 
land let on arbitrable fines, not to income from the property. To judge from the rates at which 
they were valued—45 years’ purchase for the property in Brecon and Norfolk, 33 years’ for that 
in Hereford and 41 years, for that in Yorkshire, Essex and Pembroke—the confiscated estates of 
the Earl of Essex were assumed to have risen in value no more than had the Crown estates. 
(L.R. 2/73/80-85). The receipts from the Percy estates in Northumberland suggest that to 
assume that income from land increased by one-third between the 1560’s and the 1590’s 
may not have been unreasonable (Estate Accounts of the Earls of Northumberland, 1562-1637 ed. 
M. E. James [Surtees Soc. CLXIII, 1948], p. XXXIX). Here again, comparison between the 


course of income is only relevant if it is known how far the estates were composed of similar 
types of property. 
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in the late 1540’s and in the 1590’s who discerned the rise in annual values 
before the Commissioners, even if equally aware of the situation, had time to 
make the appropriate increase in ratings. But even if one assumes that annual 
values in 1550 were 50 per cent above those of 1540, a transaction at 20 years’ 
purchase in 1550 would not have yielded more than seven-and-a-half per cent, 
even on land unencumbered with leases. Moreover it is unlikely that the full 
extent of the fall in the price of land, in terms of its income, was evident to 
contemporaries; neither Crown nor potential purchasers can have immediately 
appreciated the measure of the rise in general prices and therefore the increase 
in years’ purchase necessary to bring the price of land into line. Finally, the 
lag in years’ purchase may have been the result of deliberate policy and not 
entirely of inertia and ignorance, i.e. the Commissioners may have been 
deterred from increasing the ratings more promptly from fear that, at the end 
of the 1540’s, purchasers had absorbed all they were prepared to take at five 
per cent; the more discriminating demand of the ’50’s, when ratings were in 
fact raised, might be interpreted as a sign of purchaser resistance. 

I have considered the possibility of bargains arising from the Commissioners’ 
inability to raise their standard rating with sufficient promptness. But the 
authorities also found it difficult, at any given time, to vary their standard rate 
so as to match the peculiarities of individual properties, and for this reason some 
properties may have been sold very cheaply, even in periods when the general 
level of prices was right. I doubt whether this was often the case, except for 
urban properties. It is true that seventeenth-century surveys show that the 
ratio between rent and full annual value varied very widely indeed from 
property to property,! but this was partly due to the fact that rents in the early 
seventeenth century had been raised on some estates and not on others; the 
range of variation in the later sixteenth century is unlikely to have been as 
great. It was, no doubt, greater, even then, than the range of ratings generally 
employed by the Commissioners, which in the 1590’s for example did not often 
rise above 42 years’ purchase or fall below 38; but cases where the disparity 
between the old rent and the true value were exceptionally great were taken 
account of by applying an exceptionally high rate, occasionally over 60 years’ 
purchase in the 1590’s.2, What the Commissioners certainly failed to take 
account of in their ratings was any broad regional difference in the ratio 
between old rent and full annual value. If Carew was right in asserting that 
old rents in Cornwall about 1600 were only 1/10th of the annual value, pur- 
chasers of Cornish property at the standard rate obtained a better bargain than 
most purchasers in the midlands.? But whether such regional disparities were 
apparent to purchasers and influenced their policy it is not yet possible to say. 

It is only in the case of urban property that there is convincing evidence that 
the authorities’ attempt to apply a standard rating led to large and influential 
anomalies. The early changes in valuation suggest that there was no generally 
accepted standard for the valuation of such property. The commission for sale of 
1539 provided for the sale of urban property at 15 years’ purchase; 4 in 1543 
this was reduced to 10 years’ purchase. 15 years’ purchase for house property 1s 
certainly high in relation to 20 years’ purchase for land, and most sales in the 
1540’s seem to have been at eight or nine years’ purchase; but 10 years 


1 §. J. Madge, The Domesday of Crown Lands (1938), Appendix V. See also the wide variations 
in the ratio between annual value and rent in Surveys of the Manors of Philip, First Earl of Pembroke, 
ed. E. Kerridge (Wilts Arch. Soc. IX, 1953). 

2 E.g. a messuage and land was rated at 65 years’ purchase in 1599 (L.R. 2/73/1.). 

3 Richard Carew, Survey of Cornwall (1811), p. 118. 

41. @ P. XVIlila, 362. 
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purchase may well have been too low a rate for certain towns. Thus a large 
amount of urban property in Exeter was sold early in 1545, at nine years 
purchase and then resold, in 1549, to the Corporation of Exeter at between 15 
and 16 years’ purchase; parts of the property were sold by the Corporation in 
the early 1550’s at even higher rates.! The increase in rates no doubt partly 
reflects the general rise in prices; but it is probably also due, in part, to the 
application, in the initial sale, of a formula which was inappropriate to the 
particular conditions of Exeter. 

The need to apply a few standard rules of valuation to a large mass of un- 
homogeneous property inevitably led to anomalies, and, as a result, monastic 
land may have yielded a higher return, at certain times and in some places, 
than could normally be obtained from the purchase of land. But it has yet to be 
shown that this prospect was sufficiently evident to have had much influence 
on the behaviour of purchasers. And against those who had the luck to buy 
properties where the standard ratings produced too low a price, must be 
balanced the substantial number of cases where the application of the standard 
ratings to property encumbered with long leases resulted in very high prices. 
Where considerable gains were made from monastic lands, it was rather from 
exchanges than from purchases, and particularly from those exchanges made 
by the greater nobility in Edward VI’s reign. According to Savine’s analysis, 
1186 grants of monastic property made in Henry VIII’s reign were sales, as 
against 219 which were mainly gifts and exchanges, and 188 where no con- 
sideration was mentioned and which were probably also gifts or exchanges. 
But these numbers give a wrong impression of the value, as opposed to the 
number, of properties which passed by exchange or gift. Since the properties 
sold in this period were with few exceptions rated at 20 years purchase, the 
money received, viz. £ 779,200, cannot represent property to a much greater 
annual value than £ 40,000, which is less than a half of the annual value of the 
total of all types of grant. Less than a quarter of the Devon monastic lands 
between 1536 and 1558 were gifts, and, unless the proportion was very much 
higher in other areas, it seems evident that a substantial part of the monastic 
property in the 1540’s must have been disposed of by way of exchange. If this 
was so, a balanced picture of the disposal of monastic lands must await a 
detailed study of the terms of the exchanges, and incidentally, the statement 
that two-thirds of the monastic lands had been alienated by 1547 is a misleading 
indication of the rate at which the Crown was disposing of its net landed assets. 

a 
It has been argued, in the preceding section, that throughout the sixteenth 
century and in all parts of England, the authorities attempted to sell monastic 
property at a price which was equivalent to 20 years’ purchase of the full 
annual value. This conclusion is difficult to reconcile with the belief that there 
was extensive competition for monastic lands. Had competition been extensive 
we should expect it to be reflected in the ratings, a high price for the properties 
for which there was considerable demand, and a lower price where there was 
little or none; it is difficult to see how else the properties could have been 
allocated between competitors. The direct evidence for competition is negli- 


gible, for though there are instances in 1537 and 1538 of a number of suitors 
writing to Cromwell about the same property, these suitors were hoping for a 


1 J. A. Youings, ‘The City of Exeter and the Property of the Dissolved Monasteries’, Trans. 


Devonshire Assoc. (1952), 134-136, 138. See also resales in the small country town of Pilton 
(Youings, Calendar, Grants 48 and 72). 
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gift or exchange rather than a sale. As we have already argued, there was 
sufficient total demand to enable the authorities to continue to dispose of 
monastic property at or near the conventional price of land; but there was not 
sufficient competition for particular properties to drive their price above the 
average.! This, after all, is what one would expect with so large a volume of 
sales. Less than ever would purchasers be prepared to pay more than the stan- 
dard rate since at this rate there was an abundance of land; on the other 
hand the State could afford not to sell any land below this rate, since at this 
rate there were plenty of people prepared to buy. The Commissioners were not 
trying to sell all of a number of specified properties; the total value of property 
they were authorised to sell was often laid down, but within the limitations 
imposed upon them by their commission, on such points as the maximum value 
of manors which might be sold, it may not have mattered much which particu- 
lar properties they disposed of. Most of the monastic land was potentially on 
the market most of the time. Which properties were sold was determined 
largely on the initiative of the potential purchasers, who started the ball rolling 
by obtaining a survey from the auditor. And for many purchasers, too, particu- 
larly those seeking investments, there cannot have been much to choose 
between one property and another provided the income was secure. In these 
circumstances it would be surprising if there was often competition for a 
particular property. Where the standard rating was applied to a property with 
long leases outstanding the purchaser was, of course, paying an abnormally 
high price. But the price in such circumstances was the result not of competition 
among several purchasers, but simply of the rigidity of the Commissioners’ 
rating which set the rate at a level where the property was likely to interest only 
someone, like the sitting tenant, concerned with that property and no other. 
The fact that the land was generally sold at the normal market price also 
sheds doubt on the view that there was a ‘fever of speculation’ in monastic 
property. The positive evidence that a large number of purchasers bought in 
order to profit from resale, is not extensive. That resale was common is not 
evidence of speculation. Some purchasers resold simply because they had 
bought more in the first place than their resources warranted. A substantial 
part of monastic property, moreover, was bought as a safe, income-yielding 
means of holding wealth; one would expect considerable resale of such assets 
according to the varying needs of the investors. Even property acquired to 
create or extend an estate would tend to be more lightly held than ancestral 
domains, and to be sold first whenever, for whatever reason, a family had to part 
with land. Nor is the evidence that a man received more for the land on resale 
than he originally paid necessarily conclusive; such cases might be accounted 
for by the rise in general prices and the reduction in the unexpired portion 
of the lease between purchase and resale, and possibly by the costs of resale.? 
The belief in the existence of extensive speculation seems to spring less from 
well-attested individual instances of exceptional gains from resale, than from 


1 Bristol Charters, 1509-1899, ed. R. C. Latham (Bristol Record Society), XII, 20, 29, implies 
that the corporation of Bristol had to bid at auction against ministers, court favourites and London 
merchants, but there is no evidence of this in the particulars. 

2 The unambiguous examples of resale at a price yielding a profit on speculation relate 
to sales of houses with little or no property attached (Youings, Calendar, grants 48 and 72). 
Polsloe Priory estate (grant 99) where sale yielded a large profit had been originally acquired 
from the Crown by exchange, which may well have included an element of gift. The two 
instances of resale given by Mr. Hodgett in which prices are quoted, appear to have been 
made at the original price: G. A. J. Hodgett, ‘The Dissolution of the Religious Houses in 
Lincolnshire and the Changing Structure of Society’, Lincolnshire Architectural and Archaeological 


Soc. Reports and Papers, 4, pt. 1 (1951), 94- 
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the prevalence of one particular type of purchase—the purchase of ° large 
parcel of properties, scattered over many countries, by groups of men who Aue 
conveyed them again to third parties. “The groups of London business men who 
acquired estates scattered all over the country’ writes Professor Bindoff : were 
speculators who intended to resell them at a profit in smaller parcels 1 The 
activity of these men certainly needs to be explained, but it is unlikely that the 
correct explanation is that they were speculators. They do not appear to have 
acquired the land on more favourable terms than other purchasers; they paid 
at the same rate as the ordinary run of purchasers,” and though the auditors 
might conceivably have been bribed to understate the estimate of current 
income to which the number of years’ purchase was applied, this can hardly 
have happened often, for current income consisted mainly of old rents which 
could easily be ascertained. If these men paid the standard price, they could 
resell at a profit only if there existed a substantial number of potential customers 
for monastic property who for some reason were precluded from purchasing 
directly from the Commissioners and were compelled instead to buy from the 
first purchaser. Some potential purchasers may, indeed, have been in this 
position; men of modest means in remote places, interested in small properties 
in their own neighbourhood, who lacked the necessary contacts and knowledge 
of procedures to purchase direct from the Crown. We have already suggested 
that urban property afforded some scope for such resales. But very often 
individual items of these large omnibus purchases were reconveyed to men like 
Sir William Petre who must have known as much about the market in monastic 
lands as any man, and who on other occasions purchased directly; and they 
were reconveyed so soon, often within a day or two of the first purchase, that 
arrangements for the resale must have been made before the original purchase. 
The fact, too, that some grantees obtained a licence to alienate almost simultan- 
eously with the grant, but did not complete the payment until considerably 
later, also suggests that they were not the real purchasers.? Moreover, if 
speculation was the motive in such purchases, it is difficult to see why the 
properties were so widely scattered and heterogeneous. The Commissioners for 
Sale can hardly, on their own initiative, have grouped together in a single lot 
such diverse and scattered properties as were granted, for example, to Lawrence 
Shryfe and Thomas Reeve and which included property in Stafford, Lincoln, 
Leicester, Surrey, York, Warwick, Kent, Nottingham and Merioneth.4 If 
Shryfe and Reeve were making speculative purchases on their own behalf, how 
did they identify these particular properties as suitable objects for speculative 
activity? Successful speculation would depend partly on detailed knowledge of 
local conditions, and it would be surprising if the same men were sensitive to 
the pulse of demand over several counties. The very large sums paid in these 
bulk purchases also suggests that we ought to look for some other explanation 
than speculation, for men like Shryfe and Reeve who apparently purchase land 
worth several thousand pounds are virtually unheard-of outside these trans- 
actions; they founded no landed families and cut no figure in their own time, 

1 Bindoff, op. cit. p. 116. For similar interpretations see S. B. Liljegren, The Fall of the Mo- 
nasteries (Lund, 1924), pp. 118-124; Youings, Calendar, p. XXI, E.H.R. PD: 333 J. &. Neale; 


Review of Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. VI, I & II, E.H.R. XL (1925), p. 284; H. A. L. Fisher, History of 
England 1485-1547, p. 498. 

2 Mr. Hodgett refers to purchases by two ‘speculators’, John Bellow and John Broxholme, one 
on 15 July 1545, rated at six-and-a-half years’ purchase, and another in December 1545, ata 
price which works out at just under 15 years’ purchase (Hodgett, op. cit. p. 88). But the ratings in 
these instances are to be explained by the type of property. 

3 Youings, Calendar, Grants 29,32. 

4 C.P.R. Eliz. II. 1560-3, 229-30. 
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and where they can be readily identified they prove generally to be men of 
humble station. 

It is probable that the persons whose names appear in the grants as purchasers 
of large groups of properties were, in most cases, agents rather than speculators. 
There are several reasons for supposing this. In the first place the individual 
components of such bulk purchases, though combined in a single grant, appear 
in many cases to have been rated as quite separate transactions. Moreover in 
several cases, some of the individual components were rated for a person other 
than the grantee; this is true, for example, on a majority of the composite 
purchases which included Devon property. In some cases, independent 
evidence suggests that the person for whom the property was rated, was in fact 
the true purchaser. For example, Thomas Reeve and Nicholas Pynde of Lon- 
don, were grantees of a group of properties in a large number of counties.1 
The Devon property in this group, the Manor of Sickedon, however, was rated 
not to Reeve and Pynde but to John Petre. In this case it seems probable that a 
Petre was the effective purchaser, for on the day after the grant Reeve and 
Pynde sold the property to Sir William Petre who conveyed it at once to his 
brother John. In other cases the position is more complicated, and both the 
grantee and the persons for whom the individual component properties were 
rated were acting on behalf of third parties. The Manor of Kingsbridge, for 
example, was rated for John Whorde ong August 1557; it was granted to John 
and Bernard Drake on 4 September and three days after the completion of the 
grant, the Drakes obtained a licence to alienate the property to Sir William 
Petre.? It is more reasonable to suppose that both Whorde and the Drakes 
were acting on his behalf than to interpret this as a speculative resale to Petre. 

The speed with which such reconveyances were made, often within a week of 
the grant, is another reason for suspecting that the grantees were not the true 
purchasers, even in cases where the properties were both granted to and rated 
for the same persons. Take the case of Thomas Goodwin of Plymtree and 
London who, Dr Youings suggests, ‘engaged in what might be described as 
‘professional’ speculation in manorial properties’, and who bought land in 
several counties.? Of the eight manors in Devon of which he obtained the grant, 
five were reconveyed very shortly, in some cases immediately afterwards. The 
fact that one of the manors was alieniated to John Petre, and the other to the 
well-established family of the Champernounes makes it most improbable that 
Goodwin was speculating. It is more likely that he was, from the start, acting on 
behalf of the persons to whom he conveyed the land. Likewise, when William 
Berners in similar circumstances acquired a property in Devon and two days 
later sold it to a local man who was certified to have had a previous particular 
of the property made out to him, the inference is the same.* 

It is conceivable that the widespread employment of agents was a subterfuge 
and covers shady transactions; the fact that the persons named in the grants 
were often personal servants of the members of the Court of Augmentations 
might lend colour to such suspicions. But the most reasonable explanation is 
more innocent. Even in sales and purchases between private individuals, the 
purchaser sometimes appointed trustees or agents to take the conveyance on 
his behalf, particularly when the two parties to the transaction lived far from 
each other. Where the State was selling a large amount of land, the convenience 
of using agents was greater, since the negotiations were all conducted in London 


1 Youings, Calendar, Grant 125. 
2 Ibid. Grant 132. 

3 [bid. p. xxii. 

4 Ibid. p. 56. 
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and the procedure was complicated. It was useful for a purchaser to have 
someone who knew the ropes to act on his behalf and conduct the necessary 
business, and this was why a hundred years later under the Commonwealth, 
purchasers of confiscated property made extensive use of agents and trustees. It 
was particularly useful when the sales consisted of small and miscellaneous 
properties of most interest to small local purchasers. It was natural for such men 
to appoint others to act for them, and convenient for the State to group together 
a number of these small sales into a single grant, and make it to men who 
would in any case be on the spot. And it is precisely in the 1550’s when an 
increasing part of the properties for sale were small and scattered, that these 
composite purchases become common. Though much about them remains to be 
explained, it seems clear that they are the result of administrative convenience 
and not speculation. The purchasers most likely to be able to avail themselves 
of any opportunities for speculation were men who knew the circumstances of a 
particular area, not Londoners operating on a large scale over the country. 

Since it cannot be assumed that the persons whose names appear in the 
grants of monastic lands are necessarily the purchasers, the generalisations 
about the social character of the purchasers made on the basis of the work of 
Savine and Liljegren need to be modified. The differences are most common 
in bulk purchases, which in Devonshire affected some ten per cent of the pro- 
perty, but they were not confined to such transactions.! Without a detailed 
examination of individual cases, therefore it is not possible to assess the degree 
of error. Its general direction is, however, clear; since the grantees in the bulk 
transactions are almost invariably Londoners while the actual purchasers are 
sometimes, and perhaps often, local men, the analysis based upon the grantees 
overstates the number of London purchasers and the amount they bought. 

In assessing the effects of the disposal of monastic lands on rural society, we 
should also remember that many of the genuine purchasers among the Lon- 
doners were buying an investment rather than an estate. This is evident from 
the character of the property. Of the Devon monastic property less than 60 per 
cent by value consisted of manors, and a number of these consisted predominant- 
ly of free and customary rents, agglomerations of small tenements which had 
assumed a manorial title, though they were scattered over several parishes. 
Moreover the Crown attempted to reserve from sale the larger properties. 

When to those people who were acquiring forms of property suitable only for 
investment purposes we add the purchases made by established landed families 
to extend or round off existing estates, it is probable that the number of new 
families established on the basis of monastic property was smaller than most 
discussions on the subject imply, and certainly small in relation to the total 
number of landed families. A further consideration which suggests that there 
was not a large number of people interested in acquiring estates in order to 
establish new landed families is that the properties most suitable for this 
purpose, compact manors with a high proportion of demesne, were sold at, and 
not above, the standard rate, despite their scarcity. In so far as the sales did not 
simply increase the supply of investments for people who hitherto’had had to 
hold their assets in the form of money or loans, their principal importance lay 
in altering the balance of property, and possibly of power, between families who 
were already landowners before 1540, rather than in affording means for the 
founding of entirely new landed families. 


All Souls College, Oxford 


1 Most of the cases in the Devon Calendar where the property is rated to one person and sold 


to another occur i e large composite grants. But see Youings, Calendar, Grants 62 & 116 for 
the use of agents if)single transaction. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF GILD AND CORPORATION 
CONTROL OVER THE HANDICRAFT AND 
RETAIL TRADE IN LONDON 


By J. R. KELLETT 
I 


late 17th and 18th centuries has been referred to so frequently in the course 

of general economic histories that the process has come to be taken for 
granted.! Yet the outlines of the period during which gild functions atrophied 
remain surprisingly blurred. Even Unwin in his study of the Gilds and Com- 
panies of London affords only ten pages to the gilds’ loss of their powers of 
search, of making by-laws to regulate their trade and of prosecuting un- 
freemen; 2 and though supplementary monographs have anatomised the 
decline of gild functions in more detail,3 no attempt has been made to provide 
even a provisional and approximate assessment of the process in London, or to 
cite examples of the resistance offered by the Corporation and by many of the 
gilds. The impression one receives is that the gilds’ demise was inevitable, and 
that the details may therefore be blanketed conveniently by a general de- 
scription. Yet with economic organisms, as with men, there is often a good deal 
to be learned from the manner of their dying. 

Even in its prime, of course, it is questionable whether the traditional 
association of gild and Corporation was ever able to regulate handicraft 
production and retail shopkeeping as effectively in practice as it did in theory, 
whether the classical pattern of gild control over industrial organization ever 
found complete expression in London.* There can, however, be no doubt that 
by the end of the 16th century the gilds’ control over entry to London’s crafts 


r \HE waning of gild control over London’s crafts and retail trades in the 


1 J. H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain (Cambridge, 1926), I, 166-9; W. 
Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times (Cambridge, 1892), I, 
312-24; E. Lipson, Economic History of England (1943), UI, 343-51; G. Unwin, Industrial 
Organization in the 16th and 17th Centuries (Oxford, 1904), pp. 218-27. 

2 G. Unwin, The Gilds and Companies of London (1938), pp. 341-351. 

3 S. Kramer, The English Craft Gilds (New York, 1927), and O. J. Dunlop, English Apprentice- 
ship and Child Labour (1912), form the most helpful introductions to the study of the gilds in 
decline. For London the Reports of the Commissioners on Municipal Corporations (London and 
Southwark, 1837), and the Report of the Commissioners on the Livery Companies of the City of London 
(1884), are invaluable. W. C. Hazlitt, The Livery Companies of the City of London (1892), is the only 
survey which gives any account of the London gilds after 1800 and incorporates material from 
the two Royal Commissions. C. Welch, A Bibliography of the Livery Companies of London (1890), 
gives a guide to some of the controversial literature which the Royal Commissions’ investigations 
provoked and J. F. B. Firth, Municipal London (1876), contains an extremely vigorous partisan 
discussion of the réle of the nineteenth-century gilds. A bibliography of the standard Company 
histories is given in G. Unwin, of. cit. Appendix B. Etienne Martin Saint-Léon, Histoire des 
Corporations de Métiers (Paris, 1922), gives an interesting account of the fortunes of the French 

ilds in the 18th century. Ibid. pp. 504-617. 
a Sylvia Thrupp, ‘Medieval Gilds Reconsidered’, Journal of Economic History, II, No. 2, 164 
et seq. instances evasions of gild rules in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. I should like to 
express my debt to Prof. Thrupp, Prof. R. H. Tawney and Mr. T. F. Reddaway for many 
valuable suggestions and to Mr. J. Bromley of the Guildhall Library for advice on some legal 
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and industries had been seriously weakened by the rapid extension of the 
built-up area around the square mile of the old City and by the growth of 
suburban production. Papers from the Lansdowne MSS. collection indicate a 
precise and accurate awareness of the problems facing the City by the early 
17th century.! On the one hand the Corporation and the Companies were 
failing to curb the retail sale of goods by foreigners; ? on the other hand they 
were failing to restrict the practice of handicrafts to those who had secured an 
apprenticeship and were free of a Company. 

During the 17th century a succession of chamberlains and committees of 
Common Council considered solutions to these problems.* Their search for 
solutions was intensified by the Great Plague and Fire, which drove still more 
of the prosperous inhabitants and tradesmen into the new suburbs, and by the 
collapse of the City Chamber’s credit in the eighties. The legislative remedies 
which were devised, however, were all too often unrealistic—like the procla- 
mations forbidding the erection of new buildings in the suburbs, or the attempts 
to incorporate suburban craftsmen into regular gilds.4 Even when Corporation 
policy was more practical, it was still disjointed and inconsistent, the aldermen 
and common councillors giving a hearing in turn both to conservative and to 
liberal schools of thought. The conservatives held the view that the increasing 
practice of crafts and of shopkeeping by unfreemen was ‘one reason why so few 
Apprentices after they come out of Their Time do get into the World, or can 
make any benefit of their Trades’, and believed that the prohibition of this 
unfree shopkeeping and craft production would ‘presently fill their Shops & 
Houses with people & their City with Trade’.> Prohibition, in fact, was the 
principle which actuated most of the Corporation’s legislation in the 17th 
century. Unfree pedlars and petty chapmen who sold their wares in the City 
were prosecuted, deals between freemen and unfreemen in the City markets 
prohibited, the use of inns as unlicensed shops and exchanges forbidden, and a 
routine opposition offered to the establishment by charter of each suburban 
market.® 

On rarer occasions liberal opinion succeeded in persuading the Corporation 
that the answer to economic competition from unfreemen did not lie in 
legislation to forbid the growth of shops and markets in the suburbs; instead an 
attempt should be made to entice the unfree shopkeepers and craftsmen back 

1 B. M. Lans. MS. 169, fols. 130-132. Also B. M. Royal and King’s MS. 18B, xvii. fols. 16, 176. 

2 That is, buying and selling by men not free of the City. ‘Foreign’ did not necessarily mean 
alien; the ‘foreigner’ was usually a Londoner or an immigrant from a country shire. 

3 A detailed and penetrating diagnosis was given by Sir Thomas Player, Chamberlain, in an 
address of July 1672. S. P. Dom. Car. II, 337 (150), and Letters to Sir Joseph Williamson, ed. 


W. D. Christie (Camden Society 1874), I, 55. The chief committees were the City Lands, the 
Improvement, and the Depopulation Committees. 


4 Legislation against new building is summarized in Strype’s edition of John Stow’s Survey of 
London, IV, 32-5. The attempts to incorporate craftsmen in the suburbs into gilds were in 1634 
and 1661. The earlier project is outlined in S, R. Gardiner, History of England 1603-42, VIII, 288- 
go, and discussed by N. G. Brett-James, London & Middlesex Arch. Soc. Trans. (1927). References to 
the revival of the scheme in 1661 occur in Journal of Gommon Council, Corporation Records 
Office, Guildhall, 41, fol. 246b, (subsequently referred to as Journal), and §.P. Dom. Car. IT 
100 (126). The student should distinguish between the repositories known as the Corporation 
Records Office, Guildhall (subsequently referred to as Corp. Rec. Off.) and the Guildhall 
Library (subsequently referred to as Guild. Lib.). 

5 Barber Tooth, The Tradesman’s Mirrour (16 Guild. Lib. A8. SING Lgl i 
The Compleat Tradesman (1684), Guild. Lib. ae ier DOT ae 

® Act against wandering pedlars & Petty Chapmen, 1694; Blackwell Hall Act, 1665; Inns & 


ae ae oe S.P. rhe Car. II, 94 (53), 96 (50), 366 (531), etc. for new market 
charters. Lhe Corporation Acts are contained in bound volumes 1663-1845, Guild. Lib. 
1581-1866, Corp. Rec. Off. nes a 
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into the City’s vacant houses and shops by relaxing the terms of the Freedom 
and offering legal recognition at a reasonable charge.1 And during the review 
of policy forced upon the Corporation by the post-Fire crisis, liberal measures 
were in fact adopted to repopulate the square mile of the City. In 1672 the 
prosecution of resident foreigners was stayed.2 A year later all persons who 
offered to take up permanent residence in the new-built houses and shops were 
admitted gratis into the freedom of the City.3 The Committee for examining 
depopulation even suggested that as an extra inducement new freemen should 
be promised exemption from liability to the heavy fines for the office of Alder- 
man or Sheriff for seven years; and this measure was reluctantly enacted when 
the gravity of the City’s position was realized.4 By these means the total of 
freemen’s admissions was increased to over 10,000 in the period 1675~-80.5 
Most of these were small shopkeepers and craftsmen, including large numbers 
of foreigners whose citizenship depended on a special clause in the Rebuilding 
Act and who now wished to regularize their position and safeguard against 
possible proceedings by the Company beadles and the Chamberlain.® 


II 


By the early 18th century they might well be in doubt about their legal 
position. The policy of the Common Council (as has just been suggested) had 
been far from consistent in the 17th century. At one moment unfreemen had 
been forbidden by Act of Common Council to trade at the City markets or to 
set up their own shops and exchanges; on another occasion the terms of the 
freedom had been relaxed and both Corporation and Companies had extended 
a welcome to foreigners. 

Not merely had the Common Council pursued a fitful and discontinuous 
policy but the City Law Courts and the Courts of Common Law had come into 
serious variance: the general system of industrial and craft functions assigned 
to the Companies by their charters and by 5 Eliza. c. 4,’ though reiterated in 
the charters granted by the Stuarts and again in the charters regranted after 
Quo Warranto, had been undermined by more than one decision in Court of 
Law and in Privy Council.8 

In 1599 the confiscation and forfeiture of goods during the search was 
declared illegal in a test case against the Dyers’ Company.? In the same year 


1 ‘Proposals moderately offered’ (1672), No. 1 in Population Tracts, 1672-1747, Guild. Lib. 
A 7.3. It is not always realized that after the Fire many of the rebuilt houses remained unoccu- 
pied. A report in February 1673 mentions 3,423 houses and shops in the City as still tenantless. 
S.P. Dom. Car. II, 333 (49)- 

2 Journal 47, fol. 155. 

3 Journal 47. fol. 254b. 

4 Journal 47, fol. 262b. 

5 Yeoman of the Chamber’s Registers of Freedoms, Redemptions and Translations. Corp. 
Rec. Off. 

6 18 & 19 Car. II, c 7, section 16, allowing unfree artificers, labourers and workmen to be 
employed in the rebuilding. Those who worked for seven years were to have the same privileges 
as freemen. 

7 Sections XIX and XXIV. 

8 The case of Francis Kiderby of Framlingham was discussed by the Privy Council on 29 
October, 1669. P.R.O. P.C. 2/62, fol. 27. Bills of Indictment had been brought against him 
under 5 Eliza. c. 4, ‘which Statute though not Repealed yet has been by most of the Judges 
looked upon as inconvenient to Trade, and to the Encrease of Inventions’. ‘The action against 
Kiderby was stopped by a non prosequi. 

9 Waltham © Avstin’s ae rk fonts can be imposed on the goods of a subject.’ 8th 
Part, Reports of Sir Edward Coke, r25a, Vol. 1V, pp. 386-400 (J. F. Fraser’s ed. 1826). 
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the ordinances or by-laws which most Companies had drawn up for the regu- 
lation of their trade were declared valid only ‘so that they are consonant to law 
and reason’;! and an ordinance forbidding a freeman of the Merchant 
Taylors’ to put out work under contract to foreign artisans was declared to 
have no binding force.? ; 

Early in the 17th century common law decisions questioned the Companies’ 
powers in other important respects. In 1614 occurred the oft-cited case of J. 
Tolley, who had been apprenticed to a wool-packer, taken up his freedom and 
afterwards changed his business to that of upholsterer. An information was 
brought against him in order to compel him to seek admission to the Up- 
holders’ Company. The attempt to compel Tolley failed, however, and a new 
principle was afterwards laid down in common law that anyone, after serving 
his apprenticeship for seven years, might ‘well and lawfully relinquish that 
Trade and exercise any other Trade at his will and pleasure’. 

Within two years of this decision the Companies were challenged even over 
their right to compel the enrolment of unfreemen practising a trade. The 
decisions were in both cases provincial—at Ipswich and Newbury—but they 
established common law precedents which were sufficient to encourage any 
determined foreign tradesmen to appeal against the decisions of the Lord 
Mayor’s Court.4 

These five cases together challenged the gilds’ unequivocal rights over a wide 
field. They could no longer be sure of their ability to enforce gild membership 
on unfreemen practising their craft or trade; nor could they compel the trans- 
lation of men who could prove statutory apprenticeship with another Company. 
Their powers of seizing goods during the search were in dispute and it was 
doubtful whether their ordinances prohibiting the sale by freemen of goods 
made under contract by unfree craftsmen would be upheld at law. 

Indeed, with these unsure precedents, one can only feel surprise that 
determined attempts were made for so long by the London Companies to 
enforce their monopoly of handicrafts and the retail trade. Certainly the 
manner in which the prosecutions were to be carried out did not make the 
Companies’ task any easier. All Corporation Acts confirming the rights of the 
gilds to enforce their by-laws had left the onus of conducting the prosecution on 
the gilds’ shoulders and specified that the Chamberlain should be ‘fully 
indempnified and saved harmless’ from the risk of loss through litigation.5 In 
case of a non-suit the Companies had to pay the costs. The City Solicitor and 
Common Serjeant sometimes undertook a prosecution in the City’s name when 
unfreemen were accused of sheltering in the ‘privileged’ areas within the 
liberties—at Blackfriars, White Friars, Salisbury Court, Dorset Gardens and 
the Minories—but even on such occasions the Lord Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen were sometimes content merely to order that the craftsmen making 
the complaint should ‘have liberty to bring actions’ against the unfreemen.® 

line By-laws were submitted to the Lord Chancellor and the Chief Justices of the King’s 
pooch and of Common Pleas. A, of. C. Journals, XXXV (1776), 592. 
by an unfree countiy weaven W, Robin; Erileels famed (gay Je ete 
weaver’ lived at Hackney. ig : in ads pe ciearabs eeecre” 

3 W. Bohun, Privilegia Londini (1702), p. 115. 
oH Pasch. 12 Jac. (254 in Godbolt’s Reports (1652), B.M. 6120, b6) and Pasch. 14 Jac. (211 in 

obart’s Reports (1641), B.M. 513, hrg.). 

; Collection of Printed Acts of Common Council, 1663-1845, passim. Guild. Lib. 
ttadestaen i Blarkhias Who slalmaed ts be ‘ctislieoek Hees the ty aie eee 
Petition, repeated (Rep. 102 fol. 116, Rep. oe fol. me Rap RinE A Sant ee 

: s prosecute (Rep. 106 
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So it fell largely to each of the Companies to enforce, to differing degrees, 
the by-laws regulating trade. Yet the Companies themselves did not always 
consider it wise to prosecute an offender in their own name, and in this view 
they were upheld by counsel’s opinions.! A safer method, widely adopted, was 
to persuade a private individual to act as an informer. The Goldsmiths even 
went so far as to enquire of one informer how much he would charge for his 
regular services.2 

The duty of enforcing the gilds’ monopoly had, by the early 18th century, 
devolved very largely upon individuals, neighbouring craftsmen or shop- 
keepers, who were prepared from indignation, malice or the prospect of reward, 
to bring proceedings against unfreemen. For although the wardmote inquest 
formally presented those who followed trades or kept open shops without being 
free, the successful prosecution of an unfreeman depended upon the willingness 
of local inhabitants to come forward to give testimony.? This testimony might 
involve the individual in tiresome expenditure of time and even in financial 
loss, for it was necessary for a freeman of the City to be temporarily dis- 
franchised before he could bear witness in a City court, and unless the City 
guaranteed to renew his freedom gratis at the close of the trial he might be put 
to the expense of customary fees all over again.4 Some clarification and 
encouragement was urgently needed if the numbers of foreign craftsmen and 
shopkeepers were to be kept down in the early 18th century. It had been over a 
century since the Corporation had taken a clear stand on the subject of unfree 
trade in the City and the contrary decisions of the law courts since the last 
Corporation proclamation had made the Companies very unsure of their exact 
powers. 


III 


In July 1712 the Corporation responded to the petitions requesting clarification 
of the law by issuing 1000 copies of a new and emphatically phrased act.5 The 
wording shows that though the dreams of forcing the freedom on the wholesale 
dealers and merchants engaged in ocean traffic had been abandoned, ® the 


fol. 11); the setting up of a committee ‘to consider offers by tradesmen touching their taking up 
the freedom’ (Rep. 106 fol. gg) ; the drawing up of a list and the conference on the ‘most proper 
ways and methods’ (Rep. 106 fol. 112). This action occupied four years (1697-1701). 

1 W. S. Prideaux, Memorials of the Goldsmiths’ Company (1896), II, 139. Mr. Serjeant Brome: 
‘I think it not fit the corporation should bring an action (in its own name), but employ an 
informer.’ 

2 Ibid. Court of Assistants, 29 July 1653. 

3 Even when an unfreeman had been proved to have kept open shop and to have manu- 
factured articles for sale a prosecution had been known to fail because there was no proof that he 
had actually sold the articles. B.M. 513 h4, p. 37- W. Bohun, Privilegia Londini (1702), p. 99. 

4 Freemen could not testify against foreigners improperly practising a trade in London 
because 5 Eliza. c. 4, sec. 37, had given to the ‘Mayor and Head Officer’ the duty of enforcing 
the articles of the Statute, ‘and where he shall find any Default to see the same severely corrected 
and punished, without Favour, Affection, Malice or Displeasure.’ The fines arising from any 
defaults were to be employed ‘to the use and maintenance of the said city.’ From this it was 
suggested by learned counsel that freemen, as members of the commonalty, might legally be 
challenged by opposing parties as partial witnesses if they took part in a prosecution on behalf of 
the Corporation. } 

Examples of disfranchisement and re-admission can be found in A. Pearce, History of the 
Butchers’ Company (1929), p. 120; Corp. Rec. Off. Misc. MS. 9/33; Repertories 105/11, 133/64, 
136 140/204, 164/14, 170/105, 171/175, etc. 

esa pate sibel heart 1711 and July 1712. Huguenot Society’s Publications, 
XXXII (1929), Appendix 1, p. 101. a 

6 These dreams had been encouraged by the Corporation’s success in obliging all members of 

the Canary & Levant Companies residing within twenty miles of London to take up the freedom 
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Corporation was still determined to punish in its courts unfreemen who 
attempted ‘to use any manual occupation or handicraft or to sell or put to sale 
any Wares or Merchandizes by Retail in any Shop inward or outward’. 

The Corporation’s reaffirmation of gild by-laws encouraged many of the 
London Companies for a time to carry out the search and collect quarterage 
with renewed vigour. The Coopers’ quarterly searches, which were undertaken 
regularly between 1712 and 1730, provide an example of the effort and expense 
which was involved. The Default Books show the wardens, beadle and clerk, 
and some of the assistants, a party of eight altogether, setting off to make 
‘strict search into the most likely places where wee were advised abuses may 
have been committed’.! Each quarter they varied the area for their search day: 
Chiswell Street, Old Street and Clerkenwell one quarter, Holborn three 
months later, Thames Street, Queen Street and Piccadilly the next search day. 
On each occasion they managed to visit some thirty soaphouses and brewhouses 
which employed coopers, examining the barrels to see that they were not 
underweight, or improperly filled, making sure that they were properly sized 
and correctly marked with the brand of the cooper who had made them, and 
listing opposite each cooper’s name ‘All well’ or ‘Not free’ in their books. 
Sometimes the search involved the inspection of a shop or work place to see 
that it was ‘good and able’, and that apprentices were properly enrolled and did 
not exceed the numbers allowed by gild by-law. On other occasions, premises 
suspected of harbouring foreigners practising the Company’s trade were entered. 

Over each of these points disputes could easily arise, and since the statutory 
legislation concerning gild powers had expressly specified ‘provided always 
that none shall search any Person or Persons but such as use and exercise the 
Mystery or Occupation’,? the risk involved in forcing entrance to suspected 
premises was considerable, even under a Recorder’s Warrant, and the Clerk of 
at least one Company found himself indicted for trespass.? When the person 
subjected to search had something to hide resistance ranged from passive 
obstruction—‘could not find the keys’—to violent threats—‘*Mr Fennings in the 
Strand threatened to shoot one of the wardens through the head’.4 

The search was not merely unpopular with those who were subjected to it, it 
was in many cases reluctantly or perfunctorily carried out. Sometimes this was 
because of the diminishing numbers of the livery and Court of Assistants 5 or 
because of their diminishing interest in the trade; ® at other times it was 


of the City. S.P. Dom. Car. IT, 105 (135), 257 (132). (The condition in the Levant Company’s 
charter was repealed in 1753 by 26 G. II c. 18.) 

In 1701 the Common Council proposed further that a clause be inserted in the intended royal 
charter for the East India Company obliging all merchants to become freemen of the City. 
Journal 53, fol. 268. See also B. M. Hargrave MS. 153, fol. 290 et seq. 

After a year’s deliberation a committee reported the petition was ‘like to meet with great 
obstruction if it was not altered.’ Journal 53, fol. 285. The petition was presented in modified 
form and referred by the Queen to the Attorney-General by whom it was dismissed, P. R. O. 
P.C. 2/79, fol. 115 & fol. 130. 

' Guild. Lib, Coopers’ Default Books, MSS. 5625/1 & 2, (1701-30). 

E.g. 2 Jac. I, c. 22, section xxx. 

Report of the Commissioners on the Livery Companies of the City of London, 1884, III, 855. 

W.S. Prideaux, of. cit. II, Court of Assistants, 14. October 1700. 

“The labour of searches and viewing faulty and deceitful wares was greater than the master 
and wardens could well perform being but five persons in number and being otherwise for the 
most part of their time employed.’ (The Skinners’ Company). W. Herbert, History of the Twelve 
Great Livery Companies (1836), II, 314. 

: £ The Girdlers complained of ‘late merchants, dealers in silk and other commodities’ who 
joined the Company and from lack of interest in the craft neglected to suppress and reform 
abuses. W. D. Smythe, Account of the Girdlers’ Company (1905), p. OI. 
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because of the expense. Some Companies were lucky enough to make the fines 
and fees cover the expenses of the search, like the Pewterers who were able to 
meet the charge of ‘horse-hire, mans meal, horse meat and all other incidents’ 
in the 1720’s and still have £ 10 left over.1 But it was more usual to find the 
cost of the search only half covered by the fines.2 

All this spelt a greater burden upon the finances of individual Companies and 
upon the time of their officials at the very moment when the terms of Company 
membership were becoming less attractive. Campbell’s London Tradesman 
published in 1747 found it difficult to strike a convincing tone upon the subject 
of gild membership’s current advantages: 

‘Now a Youth having taken up his Freedom, if he is a popular Man, he may 
in two or three Years have the Honour to be appointed Renter Warden, or 
Steward, which entitles him to the Privilege of treating the Fraternity unto 
an elegant and expensive Entertainment on Lord Mayor’s Day’.3 

The truth of the matter is that by the early 18th century the economic 
benefits of admission to the freedom of a London Company had become far less 
evident than in former years. Most of the gilds were passing through a difficult 
transition in the first half of the 18th century. They had been necessary 
economic fraternities and they were to become wealthy proprietorial fellow- 
ships, but during the transitional period the freedom of the gilds offered 
neither the economic advantages of earlier centuries nor the honorific signifi- 
cance of more recent times. In the earlier decades of the 18th century, few of the 
Companies were earning enough from the rents of their urban property to be 
able to ignore the proportion of their budget which they raised from their 
members by fees, fines and quarterage.4 Their books therefore show the 
systematic advancement of freemen—even in some cases reluctant foreigners 
who had been coerced into joining the Company—through the various offices, 
each office involving the expenditure of large sums upon dubious privileges of 
the sort Campbell described.® But there was a limit to the number of times the 
hat could be passed round amongst Company freemen and liverymen, and the 
heavy personal expense involved in gild membership both led to complaints 
within the Companies and stiffened opposition from unfreemen.§ 

The putting into effect of the Common Council Act of 1712 was not merely 
hindered by the unpopularity and expense of the search and the reduced appeal 

1 Guild. Lib. Pewterers’ Search Books, MS. 7105, Vol. II, 29 August 1723. 

2 E.g. the Coopers’ searches in 1772/3 which cost £ 300, the receipts being £ 160. Sir W. 
Foster, Short History of the Coopers (1944), p. 86. 

3 R. Campbell, The London Tradesman (1747), B.M. 1029 aQ, p. 305. 

4 The problem was made more acute by the fact that the quarterly contributions of freemen 
were not increased between the reigns of Charles I and George II. Not merely was quarterage 
reduced in value, it was also frequently in arrears. Guild. Lib. Brewers’ Search and Quarterage 
Books, MS. 5450; Coopers’ Quarterage Books, MSS. 5771/3. For some of the smaller Companies 
the results of failure to collect quarterage and fees were very serious. The Blacksmiths after a final 
appeal for payments in 1783—they had ‘only small revenue and the chief thereof arises from 
Quarterage’—had to sell their plate and furniture and terminate their lease of a hall in the 
following year. A. Adams, History of the Company of Blacksmiths (1951), P. 192 et seq. 

5 The Distillers’ Registers, for example, illustrate the promotion of Marmaduke Langdale to 
the Livery (1774), the office of Steward (1777), the Court of Assistants (1781), Renter Warden 
(1786), Middle Warden (1787), Upper Warden (1788) and Master (1789) all within 15 years 
and at a probable direct cost of well over £ 100. Guild. Lib., Distillers’ Freeman’s Register, MS. 
6216. The Painter-Stainers’ Register, MS. 5668, gives a similar progression telescoped to six 
years. W. A. D. Englefield lists the fees and fines for this Company in his History of the Painter- 


Stainers’ Company (1923), P- 170. ) 
6 W. H. Harris, History of the Innholders’ Company (1922), p. 37, gives details of a suit brought by 
a disgruntled member attempting to reclaim some of the £ 58 he had spent on serving various 


offices in the Company. 
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of gild membership; it was actively resisted by some of the London Companies, 
which took strong exception to the guarantee of an exclusive right to monopo- 
lize the handicraft and retail trades. Gilds like the Blacksmiths’ or Barbers’, 
where novel and specialized skills were called for, were notoriously guilty of 
‘secret shifts and undue means’ to add ‘coloured’ apprentices to their permitted 
quota.! By 1716 the Court of Aldermen was hearing complaints from William 
Harding, a free blacksmith, who had been refused permission, because of the 
1712 Act, to employ foreigners although ‘he could not get freemen to do his 
work, being engine work of new inventions’.2 Members of the Barbers’ Com- 
pany were in a similar dilemma when they attempted to find skilled peruke 
makers as journeymen. Freemen who could turn their hand to the manufacture 
of this elaborate and profitable novelty were few and far between, and by 1720 
there was a movement within the Barbers’ Company to petition the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen to suspend the Act.? The following year the Jewellers 
added a plea for permission to employ foreigners for similar reasons.* 

These were the skilled Companies, which could not afford to look into the 
civic credentials of the skilled craftsmen whom they took into business as 
journeymen or working partners.® For different reasons the same disregard of 
traditional apprenticeship prevailed in the Companies in which apprentices 
were taken with very low premiums and were regarded rather as journeyman- 
operatives than as potential masters. In the Masons’ Company, for example, 80 
of the 120 free Journeymen, who had come out of their time but had not 
sufficient capital to set up, had become the direct employees of 21 master- 
masons.6 The increasing pre occupation of these masters was not with the 
competition of foreign masons but with combination amongst their own free 
journeymen who, they alleged, had taken advantage of the fact that the masters 
were forbidden to employ unfreemen and ‘entered into unlawful Combination, 
busying themselves more to prevent others from Working than to procure or 
Deserve Employment for themselves.’ Consequently, although the freedom had 
once been ‘a great and invaluable Franchise—by Securing Imployment to the 
honest Citizen,’ the privilege, in the masters’ view, was now coming ‘to 
Destroy Subordination and to Raise an intractable Spirit in the lower Class of 
Freemen’ making them ‘Negligent in their Callings, Exorbitant in their 
Demands and Disrespectful to their Superiours’.? 


IV 


So in spite of the encouragement given by the 1712 Act, recruitment to the 
City Companies steadily declined in the second and third decades of the 


1 The arguments in favour of ‘apprentices extraordinary’ over and above the numbers limited 
by ordinance are set forth very clearly in B. Marsh, Records of the Carpenters’ Company (1913), I 
Deix. 

2 Repertory 121, fol. 349. 

3S. Young, Annals of the Barber-Surgeons (1890), p. 227. 

4 Repertory 126, fols. 32, 61. 

5 Brewers were particularly guilty of taking unfreemen into jami 

partnership. Mr. Benjamin 
‘Truman, Mr. Samuel Whitbread and eleven others were summoned to bring in their caine 
in April 1753. Guild. Lib. Brewers’ Court Minutes, MS. 5445/29, fol. 27. Some persuaded their 
partners to take up the freedom (zbid. fol. 64) others were fined up to £ 40 (ibid. fol. 59). 

§ Journal 59, fol. 256b. A list of the average weekly earnings in each trade in the mid-eigh- 
teenth century and of the amount of stock required to set up as a master is given in J. Collyer 
Parents’ and Guardians’ Directory (1761), B.M. 8410 ccc4o. ‘ 

? Journal 59, fol. 254b, 25 January, 1750. The report of the committee set up t i i 
petition was published. Corp. Rec. Off. BAR; face No. 5. imei 
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eighteenth century. From an intake of over 2100 freemen per year in the late 
1670’s the figure had fallen to 1900 per year in the first five years of the 
eighteenth century; between 1710 and 1720 the average was 1700, and by 1745 
the figure had fallen to 1250 per year.1 The trend of these figures from the 
Yeoman of the Chamber’s record of freedoms and redemptions is borne out by 
totals for the enrolment of apprentices over the same period in 16 selected 
Companies, which fell from 800 per annum in the early years of the century to 
420 by the late 1740’s.2 

The Common Council’s Act of 1712 then, cannot be regarded as successful; 
without exception the City Companies lost ground in the early part of the 
century. The problem was how to modify the Act to satisfy its critics without 
abandoning the principle of gild regulation. An answer was found in a system 
of controlled licensing of non-freemen introduced in November 1750.3 

The Licence Books for Foreign Workmen, which have been preserved in the 
Corporation Records Office, reveal the trades most anxious to escape limi- 
tations in the employment of journeymen without overthrowing gild regulation 
altogether. The first to take advantage of the new dispensation was a free 
Blacksmith specializing in millmaking and handscrew making.5 He was 
followed in the first months of the scheme by other freemen who were by trade 
perukemakers, cabinet, chair and trunk makers and had been risking proceed- 
ings by employing foreign journeymen, and by large numbers of masters from 
the building trades. No fewer than forty of the sixty-five licences in the first year 
were taken out by Masons, Plasterers, Glaziers, Bricklayers and Timber 
Merchants.® 

On the whole the system of licensing was timely and served as a method of 
keeping some legal tabs on crafts which would otherwise have been compelled 


1 Corp. Rec. Off. Yeoman of the Chamber’s Register. 
2 AVERAGE ANNUAL ENROLMENT OF APPRENTICES 


1700-1710 1740-1750 Guildhall Library MSS. Number 


Bakers 64.4 32.0% 5184/2—7 
Barber-Surgeons 170.0 1 93-7 5274/1 
Basket-Makers 20.6 5-2 2876 
Brewers Dae 2.0 5450 
Butchers 58.4 28.6 2 6447/1, 2 
Carpenters 100.2 52.2 3 4337/45 5 
Cooks 23.3 8.3 2 Q114 
Coopers 129.0 92.3 5629/1, 2 
Curriers 20.3 9.5 6115/1, 2 
Distillers 16.6 ay) 6212/1, 2 
Gunmakers 19.4 12.0 5225 
Farriers 20.3, 9.9 2 5226/1, 2 
Feltmakers 61.4 33.1 1573 
Painter-Stainers 40.0 13.0 5669 
Plumbers 14.2 6.1 2 Q2I1 
Poulters 24.6 12.0 2 2155/1, 2 
Total 797-4 417.6 


1 Average over years 1717-21. 
2 Average over years 1750-60. 
3 Average over years 1762-70. 


3 Journal 59, fols. 314b-317. A printed copy for distribution through the City can be seen 
B.M. 816, 1, 5 (11). 

4 Corp. Rec. Off. Licence Books for Foreign Workmen, 10 vols. 1750-1845. 

5 Jhid. Vol. I, 18 December 1750. 7 

6 Some of the licences were multiple ones permitting the employment of as many as twenty 
named foreigners. Ibid. Vol. I, 26 May 1752. 
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to defy the Corporation; it helped to prevent the Common Council’s Acts from 
being brought into contempt by widespread non-observance. These licensed 
exceptions have been taken as a sign that the system of the Freedom was being 
officially abandoned.1 Yet quite a good case can be made for arguing that 
they indicated not that the system was being abandoned, but that it was 
being overhauled and made more flexible and effective. For coinciding with 
the Corporation’s concession of Licence Books was the first of an extensive 
series of Acts 2 clarifying and reinforcing the legal powers of most of the Com- 
panies which were still active in trade or craft regulation. Between 1750 and 
1778 the Apothecaries, Armourers and Braziers, Bakers, Blacksmiths, Brewers, 
Clockmakers, Cooks, Cordwainers, Cutlers, Distillers, Farriers, Feltmakers, 
Founders, Leathersellers, Painter-Stainers, Plumbers, Poulters, Saddlers, 
Scriveners, Tallow-Chandlers, Tinplate-Workers and Upholders procured 
Acts of Common Council reaffirming their right to compel enrolment or 
translation of those practising their trade.4 

The methods adopted in enforcing the Acts are well illustrated in the 
Companies’ Court Books and particularly in those of the Farriers’ Company.® 
Before the Act the Farriers had assiduously avoided any danger of litigation and 
relied upon the personal powers of argument and persuasion possessed by their 


1 G. Unwin, op. cit. p. 346 implies this. 

2 Journal 59, fols. 282b—4, July 1750. 

3 It was chiefly amongst the smaller Companies that a more direct and practical relationship 
still existed between gild membership and vocation. A Livery List of 1756, in the Guildhall 
Library, which gives the actual callings of the members of some gilds shows a surprising corre- 
spondence between gild and vocation in the following nine Companies: 


Barbers’ Company 206/255 members following Company’s nominal trade. 
Brewers’ Company 124/134 3 
Butchers’ Company 120/140 5 
Cordwainers’ Company 61/81 se 
Dyers’ Company 84/110 5 
Feltmakers’ Company 80/100 a 
Innholders’ Company 93/118 55 
Painter-Stainers’ Company 95/112 x 
Plaisterers’ Company 54/71 6 

In the other four Companies treated the proportions were very low: 
Broiderers’ Company 5/74 5 
Girdlers’ Company 5/86 - 
Glovers’ Company 17/214 ns 
Joiners’ Company 150/415 ; 


By comparison membership of the twelve larger Livery Companies was much less directly 
linked with practice of the Company’s nominal trade; persons practicing nearly all the in- 
corporated crafts and trades of London could be found amongst the freemen’s rolls of, for 
example, the Grocers’, Drapers’ or Merchant Taylors’ Companies. The membership of the 
larger Livery Companies was rendered still more heterogeneous by recruits from the new busi- 
nesses and professions. Architects, bankers, boatbuilders, brokers, chocolate-makers, coffee-men, 
keepers of china shops, lace and mantua makers, tobacconists etc. were all obliged by custom 
and Act of Common Council to procure the freedom of a Company before they set up shop or 
practised their craft; but since their trades were new and not incorporated they were at liberty 
to bind and make free with any Company they chose. The larger Companies offered the 
necessary legal qualifications with the minimum of interference. 

4 In the following Journals of Common Council respectively; J. 61, f. 308; J. 63, f. 299; J. 60, 
Eros aosnte 109; J. 60, f. 101-33 J. 63, f. 314-6; J. 60, f. 92; J. 65, f. 237; J. 61, f 116-8; J: (663 
f. 132b; J. 61, f. 314; J. 62, f. 17-193 J. 60, f. 93-5b; J. 67, f. 133b; J. 52, f. 145b, J. 60, f 1845 
J. 63, f. 128; J. 65, f. 256; J. 59, f. 38-40b; J. 69, f. 82. No references in the Journals are available 
for the Tinplate-Workers or Upholders but printed lists of the Acts of Common Council give 
31 July 1750 and 6 June 1759 as the respective dates of Acts requiring persons exercising those 
trades to take up the freedom. 


° Guild. Lib., Farriers’ Minute Book, MS. 5523/3 (1760-76). The Farriers made horseshoes 
and horseshoe-nails. 
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Beadle in dealing with unfree practitioners of their trade. After the Act 
a brusque circular letter from the Clerk of the Company was sent out to 
each of the unfree farriers requiring them forthwith to be made free of the 
Company.! At the next meeting of the Court fourteen unfree farriers from the 
City and even from Piccadilly, Holborn, Knightsbridge and Southwark 
presented themselves before the master and Wardens to be made free by re- 
demption; 2 the following month eleven more sought admission.? A test case was 
then prepared against one of the more obstinate foreigners who had refused to 
attend, to such effect that in February 1763 the offender applied to compromise 
the suit and ‘submitted to shut up his Shop and Quit the Trade’.4 The enrol- 
ment of freemen, which had averaged six per year in the 1750’s and fallen to 
one in 1760 and three in 1761, soared to seventy-four in 1762.5 

The capitulation of large numbers of unfree tradesmen followed the Farriers’ 
victory over one obstinate foreigner. A similar mass submission by unfree 
tradesmen after the routing of their ringleader can be traced in the records of 
the Distillers’ Company shortly after they had secured from the Corporation a 
confirmatory Act. 

William Bishop was the most obstinate member of a group of foreign 
distillers in the City who had ignored repeated orders to appear and show 
cause why they should not take the freedom. On 11 January 1783, however, 
William Bishop attended the Court and told them bluntly ‘that he did not 
chuse to take up his Freedom, nor did He think Himself liable thereto.’ 6 It was 
ordered that a case be prepared ‘and laid before the Common Serjeant of the 
City of London whether Messrs. Bishop & Co. are Compellable.’ The Common 
Serjeant’s opinion favoured prosecution in the Mayor’s Court and a committee 
was formed to carry it through.” 

Meanwhile the other unfree distillers sat on the fence. A William Owen, who 
had been conveniently suffering from gout at the time of Bishop’s summons, 
came before the Distillers’ Court in July with the plea that he knew of others 
who were unfree and had set up the business of distilling and ‘that if such other 
persons were brought on he should have no Objection to taking up his Freedom’. 
The Court decided not to insist on his enrolment for the time being. 

On the eve of the trial the Clerk reported that Bishop had requested proceed- 


1 bid. Letter of 22 September 1762. 
Sir, I am directed by the Master and Wardens of the Farriers’ Company to acquaint you 
that--- no person not being made free of the Farriers’ Company can Exercise the Trade of a 
Farrier in the Cities of London and Westminster or within Seven Miles thereof without being 
liable to a prosecution by Law; This is to Require you forthwith to be made free of the said 
Company, otherwise the Company are determined to put their Laws in Execution. 
lam 
Your humble servant 
Sam. Coates 
Clerk of the Company 
N.B. The Master and Wardens will meet at Guildhall Coffee House between the hours of Eleven 
and one on the first Thursday in every Month at the same time & place for the purpose of 
Granting the Freedom of the Company pursuant to their Charter. Ame 
This is done at the request of several Noblemen and Gentlemen of the first Distinction who 
have Suffered by the Ignorance of unskillfull Quacks who Assume to themselves the Name of 
Farriers. 
2 Ibid. 7 October 1762. (The pages in the Minute Book are not numbered). 
3 Ibid. 4 November 1762. 
4 Ibid. 3 February 1763. 
5 Guild. Lib. Freemens’ Registers of the Farriers’ Company, MS. 5524. 
6 Guild. Lib. Distillers’ Court Book, MS. 6207/1, fol. 27. Bishop had been sent his first 
peremptory summons six months earlier. 
7 Ibid. fol. 29. 
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ings might be stopped, since he was willing either to be admitted to the 
Company or ‘relinquish his business with the intention of retiring into the 
Country’.! Over the next few months Owen and all the others appeared 
before the Distillers’ Court to submit or make their excuses.” 

The City Courts, however, were notoriously sympathetic to actions based 
upon Company by-laws. It was less certain that the verdict would be sustained 
in case of appeal to a higher court, especially after the sweeping criticism of 
by-laws by a Parliamentary Committee of Enquiry.? Consequently the venue 
of the trial became the issue around which the most important test-case 
resulting from the reaffirmatory Acts revolved. 

The proceedings started in 1757 when John Alexander of Threadneedle 
Street, an attorney who practised occasionally at King’s Bench in Westminster, 
was summoned before the Lord Mayor’s Court for refusing to take up his 
freedom with the Scriveners’ Company under the terms of their Act of May 
1752. Alexander insisted that his case be tried at Westminster. The Scriveners’ 
Company was soon so taxed by the expenses of Alexander’s Demurrers, Writs 
of Privilege and of Error, and the appeals of seven other unfree attorneys 
associated with him, that they had to appeal urgently to the Court of Common 
Council for both legal and financial assistance.# 

With the backing of the Court of Aldermen and Common Council the 
Scriveners were able to win their three-year struggle. The case, the Judges 
Commissioners in Error understood, ‘affected the By-laws of the City of London 
to a very great degree and therefore was of much greater consequence than if 
the question was merely concerning the privilege of an attorney only.’ “Actions 
against foreigners setting up Trades’, they decided, ‘ought to be Festinum 
Remedium, a Summary Remedy, and therefore to be brought in their own 
Courts’.® 


VW 


Not all the Companies had to resort to proceedings to enrol new freemen after 
their Acts of Common Council. Many were able to check the decline in their 
numbers merely by inserting advertisements in the newspapers, printing 
notices and sending out peremptory letters, without coming to the point at 
which recourse to law was necessary. Most tradesmen, being in business to 
make a profit, not to conduct complicated lawsuits, found it wiser not to run the 
risk of prosecution. 


1 Jbid. fol. 39. 

2 Ibid, fol. 71, fol. 76. 

3 House of Commons’ Journals, Vol. 26, pp. 779-90, 19 April 1753. The Company under 
investigation was the Frame-work Knitters’. The Parliamentary committee took particular 
objection to four by-laws; No. 14 (concerning powers of search), No. 18 (laying down seven 
years’ apprenticeship), No. 19 (forbidding the employment of foreigners), No. 27 (imposing 
quarterage contributions). The six resolutions passed by the committee stigmatized these by- 
laws as ‘illegal and contrary to the Liberty of the subject’, ‘tending to a Monopoly’, ‘discouraging 
the Manufacture and destroying the Trade of the Kingdom’. Jbid. p. 788. The Frame-work 
Knitters and the Clothworkers discontinued their searches after this date. Report of the Com- 
missioners on the Livery Companies of the City of London (1884), II, 423. 

4 Journal 61, fols. 149-51, 10 February 1757. 

5 Journal 62, fol. 119, 18 June 1760. 

§ Guild. Lib, Coopers’ Court Minutes, MS. 5602/9, fol. 356b, 12 May 1772 (‘Public notice 
in the Newspapers’) ; Plumbers’ Court Book, MS. 2208, 25 April 1754 (advertisements ‘three 
several times in each week for one month’); Feltmakers’ Court Book, MS. 1570/4, fol. 196. 2 
July 1758 (arrangements for printing copies for delivery to all known unfreemen by the beadle) ; 
Founders’ Order Book, MS. 6331/2, 3 February 1755 (invitation to foreign founders to become 
free ‘as Love Brothers—without an ffee’). 
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The Freemen’s Registers surviving for eleven of the Companies which 
~ secured Acts confirming their privileges show that they were, on the whole, 
more effective than has commonly been believed. In each of the eleven 
Companies the numbers of new freemen enrolling had been steadily falling 
since the beginning of the 18th century. In the five years before they secured 
Acts the number of members admitted to the eleven Companies totalled 550; 
in the five years after each had secured an Act the number totalled 920.1 
Admittedly these figures are for the most active Companies, but the Yeoman of 
the Chamber’s Registers, which give total enrolments for the City, reveal that 
the average number of freemen admitted in each year did not decline from the 
1760’s to the 1790’s.? In each decade the average number of enrolments by 
apprenticeship and patrimony was just over 700 per year; the number of enrol- 
ments by redemption increased from 225 to 265. 

The eventual breakdown of the craft and retail trade monopoly in the City 
of London could not be put off indefinitely by any conceivable measures within 
the power of the gilds and Corporation. But it could be postponed for a time 
and it must be recalled that the crafts in London were not finally thrown open 
until twenty years after the repeal of the Statute of Artificers throughout the 
rest of Britain; the retail trades in London were not thrown open until twenty 
years after the Municipal Corporations Act had prohibited gild restrictions in 
the shopkeeping trade.? 

On paper the whole system of gild privilege remained unimpaired in the 
early rgth century. Retail shopkeeping and most handicraft trades were legally 
confined to freemen; licences were still required before unfree assistants could 
be employed in shops or workplaces; 4 and the wardmote inquest was still 
exhorted by Common Council to ‘use the utmost vigilance to compel retail 
dealers to take up the freedom’.® But in practice the system was rapidly 
disintegrating. The exercise of a craft was only limited to freemen of one 
Company in rare cases, as with the City barbers, and generally it had become 


- AVERAGE ANNUAL ADMISSION OF FREEMEN 
Average over the Average over the Guildhall Library 
5 years preceding 5 years after MSS. 
each Company’s Act the Act Number 
Bakers 16.0 20.0 5185/3 
Blacksmiths 17.0 18.0 2885/1,2 
Brewers 5.5 6.0 5448 
Butchers 16.4 40 6446/2 
Cooks 8.6 11.0 3116/4 
Distillers 1.4 4.7 6216 
Farriers 5-5 Q1.5 5524 
Feltmakers 9.6 21.0 6787/1 
Founders 13.0 16.4 6336/2 
Plumbers 4.6 8.2 5771/3 
Poulters 12.6 17.2 2148/2 
Totals 110.2 184.0 


2 Corp. Rec. Off. Yeoman of the Chamber’s Registers. “" 

3 54 Geo. III, c. 96, 1814. Apprenticeship regulations in 5 Eliz. c. 4 set aside. “The reign of 
Queen Elizabeth though glorious, was not one in which sound principles of commerce were 
known’. Mr. Serjeant Onslow, Parliamentary Debates, Series 1, X XVII, Col. 563. 

5 & 6 Will. IV, c. 74, 1835. The Municipal Corporations Act. ‘Every person in any borough 
may keep any shop for the sale of all lawful wares and merchandises by wholesale or retail a 

4 The Act of November, 1750, directing masters to license unfree employees was reprinted 
and reissued as late as 1842. Corp. Rec. Off. Reports of Common Council, 18 54> No. 24. ’ 

5 Corp. Rec. Off. Reports of Common Council, 1827-8. See also Misc. MS. 186. 2 for lists of 
unfreemen still summoned before the Chamberlain. 
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the custom for membership of any Company to suffice for the undisturbed 
practice of a trade or craft.1 

After March 1835 the expensive fees for the freedom were reduced to Les; and 
made independent of membership of the Companies, so that it became possible 
to be free of the City without being associated with any of the handicraft or 
trade gilds.2 The freedom became no more than a civic licence. Citizens who 
did not take up this licence or who employed foreigners as hired servants in 
their shops were still liable to penalties under the Act of 1712. Steps were taken, 
however, to reduce vexatious suits against them. In 1821 Common Council 
instructed the Chamberlain to give two months’ clear notice to offenders before 
issuing a summons; and in 1836 the institution of any proceedings against 
foreigners was forbidden unless the written permission of the Chamberlain were 
first obtained.® Finally in 1856 all laws and customs preventing persons ‘other 
than freemen of the City of London from carrying on business by retail or 
exercising any handicraft’ were formally abolished.* 

Even after this date some of the Companies retained practical functions in 
connection with their trade, notably the Fishmongers, Goldsmiths, Apothecaries, 
Founders, Gunmakers, Scriveners and Stationers, all of whom were confirmed 
in their powers of examination, seizure, assaying, proving and stamping.® 

Most of the Companies, however, had changed by the mid-rgth century 
from bodies possessing a practical connection with their trade to corporations 
concerned primarily with the administration of their valuable freehold and trust 
estates and with sponsoring convivial, charitable and educational activities. 

This increasing preoccupation with the social and proprietorial aspects of 
gild life sprang more from a consciousness of what the Farriers’ Company 
described in 1837 as ‘alterations in the habits of society’ than from the decline 
of the crafts with which the Companies had been associated. Only in one or two 
cases, as with the Girdlers and Horners, was there no longer any craft to 
govern. London in the 1830’s was still the home of important skilled crafts.6 
The building trades, cobbling, tailoring, dress and hat-making, baking, the 
making of furniture and cabinets had hardly been touched by industrial 
innovation. But though the methods of production in these crafts remained 
traditional, the relations between master, apprentice and journeyman ceased to 
be regulated by gild or Corporation. After 1856 the last vestiges of gild super- 
vision were relinquished, both in retail shop and craft workshop. That they had 
survived so long was due in large measure to the policy of the Companies and 
Common Council in the mid-18th century. 


University of Glasgow 


1 Although a freeman of the Wheelwrights’ Company who retailed cheese and eggs found, 
even in 1820, that on adding poultry and some meat to his stock he was proceeded against by 
the Poulters and Butchers. Reports of the Commissioners on Municipal Corporations (London and 
Southwark, 1837), p. 178. The Poulters claims were restricted after this episode by Act of 
Common Council, 22 September 1820. Corp. Rec. Off. Companies MS. 10.18. 

2 Corp. Rec. Off., Reports and Acts concerning Foreigners. 

: male Rec. Off. Reports of Common Council, 1854, No. 24. 

id. 

© Report of the Commissioners on the Livery Companies of the City of London (1884), I, 19/20, lists all 

the Companies granted statutory powers, together with the appropriate Acts of Parliament. 
_ ® Over 180,000 men derived their employment from retail trade and handicrafts in London 
in 1831. Census, Vol. I, Enumeration Abstracts, Appendix B, pp. 1062-3. These men and their 
dependents would account for at least 1/3rd (500,000) of Greater London’s population in 1831. 
The largest occupational groups were boot & shoe makers, tailors, carpenters, builders, bakers, 


butchers, innkeepers, blacksmiths, jewellers, printers, clock & watchmakers, hatters and 
coopers, in that order. 


TRENDS IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SMUGGLING 1 
DY W.2A. GOOLE 


NE of the most serious, and certainly the most baffling, problems which 

confronts the student of eighteenth-century trade statistics is that of 

smuggling. It is well known that high tariffs and the complexity of their 
administration provided a constant stimulus to all kinds of evasion—fraudulent 
entries at the customs and the relanding of goods entered for re-export as well as 
direct import smuggling—until the incentive was at length removed by the 
triumph of free trade in the nineteenth century. But it has generally been held 
that although smuggling was certainly widespread, the problem of its precise 
extent, or even its probable order of magnitude, defies solution. If this view is 
accepted, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that, for the purpose of measuring 
the level and trends of eighteenth-century foreign trade, the official statistics— 
at any rate of imports and re-exports ?—are virtually useless.3 In this paper, 
therefore, I propose to try to make an estimate of the quantitative importance 
of smuggling which will help us to assess the possible margin of error involved 
in the use of the official statistics. Such an estimate is bound to be speculative 
and cannot be exact. But at least it should make possible an advance on the 
dubious practice of using the official figures as if the acknowledged deficiencies 
in the series did not exist. 


At this stage, we cannot investigate in detail all branches of the illicit trade. 
Instead, we shall deal first with the traffic in one commodity, tea, and then 
consider what light the fluctuations in tea smuggling cast on the history of 
smuggling as a whole. The high value of tea in proportion to its bulk, coupled 
with a rate of duty which often doubled the legal price, made this particular 
traffic exceptionally profitable; and for a large part of the eighteenth century, 
tea was one of the staple goods of the ‘free trader’.4 In March, 1745/6, this 
clandestine trade was the subject of a special report by a Parliamentary 


1 This is the first of two articles on the growth of British foreign trade in the eighteenth 
century which have been prepared at the University of Cambridge Department of Applied 
Economics in connexion with an inquiry into the Economic Growth of the United Kingdom 
sponsored by the Committee on Economic Growth of the Social Science Research Council of the 
United States. 

2 Manufactured goods were exempt from duty for most of the century, so the figures for 
exports are not much affected by smuggling, although they are open to criticism on other 
grounds and the illegal export of raw wool continued until the outbreak of war with France in 
1793. See G. N. Clark, Guide to English Commercial Statistics, 1696-1782 (1938), pp. 15-16, 34-5; 
W. D. Cooper, ‘Smuggling in Sussex’, Sussex Archaeological Collections, X (1858), 91. 

3 Cf. G. D. Ramsay, ‘The Smugglers’ Trade: A Neglected Aspect of English Commercial 
Development’, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 5th ser. II (1952), 1570. 

4 Most of the smuggled tea was imported direct by the smugglers from European markets, 
although some was landed from homeward-bound East India ships with the collusion of the 
Company’s officers. It is also probable that when drawbacks were allowed on tea, a considerable 
part of the tea entered for re-export was illegally relanded. See W. Milburn, Oriental Commerce 
(1813), II, 536-7; ‘First Report from the Committee appointed to enquire into the Illicit 
Practices used in Defrauding the Revenue’, 24 December 1783, H. of C. Reports, XI (1782-99), 


230. 
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Committee, and the question was again reviewed in the First Report of the 
Committee on Illicit Practices in December 1783.1 On both occasions the 
committees considered estimates of the probable extent of the traffic in tea, and 
it is these which will form the starting point of our inquiry. 

The best known of these estimates is the one supplied on the latter occasion 
by the deputy accountant of the East India Company. The accountant 
reckoned that from 1773-82 the annual exports of tea from China to Europe 
had averaged over 13 million pounds, and since “The best information pro- 
curable, estimates the Annual Consumption of Tea by Foreigners in Europe’ at 
under 54 million pounds, he argued that at least 7} million pounds must have 
been smuggled into Great Britain and her dependencies each year. This guess 
was supported by another, and supposedly independent estimate made by the 
Commissioners of Excise: on the basis of returns from the officers at the outports 
of the number of ships engaged in smuggling, their size, and the number of 
journeys they made each year they, too, reckoned that about seven million 
pounds of tea was smuggled into the country each year.? Another contemporary 
estimate, however, drawn up under the direction of William Pitt from sources 
similar to, if not identical with, those used by the Excise Commissioners, 
advanced the much more modest figure of three million pounds per annum.? 
Unfortunately, this estimate is undated, but it is clear from internal evidence 
that it relates to a period of three years after 1773, and the association with 
Pitt suggests that it was drawn up at about the same time as the Commissioners’ 
return. It is difficult to see, therefore, how the three estimates could be re- 
conciled, and one wonders whether the political influence of the East India 
Company helped to determine which figures finally appeared in the report of 
the Commons’ Committee. 

But whatever disagreements may have existed about the precise extent of 
smuggling, all parties were agreed that the problem was serious and could not 
be dealt with by repressive measures alone. Accordingly, in September 1784, 
the cumbersome tea duties of £ 55. 15s. 10d. per cent and 1s. 14/5d per pound 
were abolished and replaced by a window-tax and a duty on tea of 124 per 
cent.4 Following this reform, the sales of tea by the East India Company at once 
doubled, and soon trebled, while the imports of tea by the rival European 

. companies showed a corresponding decline. By the 1790’s Continental imports 
had fallen to about five million pounds per annum—a figure remarkably close 
to the estimate of European consumption which the East India Company’s 
accountant had made ten years before.5 At first sight, the increase in the 
English Company’s sales seems no less significant: the accountant had reckoned 
that barely a third of the home demand had been met by these sales, and the 
threefold increase in legal consumption after the reduction of the duty apparent- 
ly confirms his estimate. But, as Professor Ashton points out, it should ‘be 
remembered that the legal market for tea was controlled on the side of supply, 
and that the East India Company had a case to establish’.? Moreover, it is 


1 H. of C. Journals, XXV (1745-50), 101-10; H. of C. Reports, XI, 228-62. 

2 H. of C. Reports, XI, 231, 246-7. 

3 Printed in A. L. Cross, Eighteenth Century Documents Relating to the Royal Forests, the Sheriffs and 
Smuggling (New York, 1928), pp. 237-41. 

2324) Geoulllscne ot 

® D. Macpherson, Annals of Commerce (1805), IV, 336-7. 

6 The accountant reckoned that apart from smuggled tea several million pounds of dyed 
leaves were fraudulently sold as tea each year, making the total illicit sales over 12 million 
pounds, compared with the Company sales of under 5? millions. See Macpherson, IV, 49n. 

? 'T.S. Ashton, An Economic History of England: The r8th Century (1955), p- 165. 
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necessary to take into account the effect on prices of a drastic reduction of duty 
and the ending of a disastrous war. Clearly, therefore, before a convincing 
inference about smuggling can be drawn from the figures of legal consumption, 
we need to know much more about the character of consumer demand. 

A similar reservation applies to the earlier estimates of smuggling given in the 
report of the Parliamentary Committee of 1745/6. On that occasion, the 
committee received evidence from excise officers, tea traders and ex-smugglers 
—some of whom claimed to know the quantity of tea being shipped to England 
from Continental ports—and here again the published account suggests fairly 
general agreement about the probable extent of the illicit traffic. A few months 
before the presentation of the report, at midsummer, 1745, the excise duty on 
tea of four shillings per pound had been replaced by duties of one shilling per 
pound and 25 per cent ad valorem.1 It was estimated that in the three years 
immediately preceding this reform, smuggling had reached a peak of three 
million pounds a year—or more than three times the legal sales—while in the 
months which followed illegal imports had fallen and now stood at about one 
million pounds per annum.? The only direct evidence advanced in favour of the 
view that there had been such a substantial reduction of smuggling was the fact 
that legal sales had greatly increased. But since it was apparently assumed that 
the total home demand could be regarded as fixed at about three or four 
million pounds a year, no attempt was made to consider the effect of price 
changes on the consumption of tea. 


II 


None of the estimates discussed can, therefore, be accepted without further 
inquiry, but the consideration of them does suggest a method by which they 
may be checked. For if we can trace the effect of price changes on the demand 
for legally imported tea we should be in a much better position to judge how 
far the increase in consumption after 1745 and again after 1784 may reasonably 
be attributed to a decline in smuggling, and how far it was simply due to 
changes in the price of tea. Moreover—and perhaps more important—such an 
analysis should give us some indication of the trends in the illicit traffic during 
the intervening period, which at present is statistically blank. Fortunately the 
necessary material for this inquiry is available for most of the eighteenth 
century. From 1706 onwards, figures have survived of the quantity and sale 
value of all tea sold by the East India Company each year,’ and from 1740 we 
also have statistics of the quantities retained for home consumption and the 
average sale price of each kind of tea.4 In addition, the excise accounts preserved 
in the Customs Library record the quantities delivered out of the warehouse for 
home consumption in each excise year ending at midsummer as far back as 
1724-5; and after midsummer, 1745, they give the sale value of tea for home 
consumption and the amount of excise duty. 

From this information, we have constructed an index of the wholesale price 


1 28 Geo. II, c. 26. 
2 Evidence of Abraham Walter, H. of C. Journals, XXV, 104-5. Most other witnesses suggest- 


ed figures of a similar magnitude. ' wae 

3 These are printed in R. Wissett, A Compendium of East India Affairs (1802), II (no pagination). 
See also, W. Milburn, of. cit. II, 534; J. Macgregor, Commercial Statistics, us (1850), 58. In 
Macgregor’s table, the figures of sales are incorrectly described as the quantity imported. 

4 Parl. Papers, 1845 (191), XLVI, 593-7. ; eub 

5 I am greatly indebted to Dr S. J. Prais for his assistance and advice in carrying out the 


analysis which follows. 
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of tea including duty 1 from 1724 to 1829, which is given below in an appendix. 
Since we are interested in the price of tea for home consumption the index was 
based mainly on the excise statistics.2 But for the first twenty years, it was 
necessary to use prices derived from the figures of all tea sold at the Company S 
sales, adjusted for differences in the years and the level of the two series. 
If we wish to analyse the demand for tea over a long period, however, it is 
necessary to take into account the changes in population and the price of other 
consumer goods. For this reason, our analysis will be based on the ‘real’ prices 
of tea 3 and consumption per head of the population. Unfortunately, the 
available indices of the prices of consumer goods are difficult to use and much 
less reliable than the statistics of tea prices. Those constructed by Dr Gilboy 4 
and Mrs Schumpeter 5 relate to harvest years, and are based to a large extent 
on contract prices, which were often insensitive to short-period fluctuations. 
Silberling’s cost of living index,® on the other hand, which is not open to the 
latter objection, is for calendar years, and covers only a few years of the period 
of high duty before 1784. It therefore seemed best to use Mrs. Schumpeter S 
consumer goods’ index, adjusted for the difference between harvest and excise 
years, for the whole of the period from 1724 to 182 3, and to extend her series to 
1829 on the basis of the Silberling index. This series was then used to deflate the 
tea index, and thus give us an index of the real prices of tea. As we have no 
population series for Great Britain as a whole in the eighteenth century, the 
figures of per capita consumption were calculated throughout on the basis of 
estimates of the population of England and Wales alone.’ Finally, by taking 
five-yearly moving averages of both consumption per head and the index of real 
prices, some allowance was made for the defects in the figures for individual 
years. 


Ill 


The relationship between the real prices of tea and the average legal con- 
sumption per head in each of these five-yearly periods has been plotted on a 


1 Tt has sometimes been assumed that no duty was included in the price of tea sold at the 
East India Company’s sales. This is true after 1784, but before that date the customs duty was 
paid by the company and was therefore included in the sale price. The excise duty, on the other 
hand, was paid by the buyer when the tea was cleared for home consumption and has to be 
added to the sale price to obtain the wholesale price inclusive of duty. 

2 The fuller information given in the excise statistics also makes it possible to calculate the 
price more accurately in years when the duty changed. Unfortunately, there are some gaps in 
the series. The-data for the excise years 1785 and 1786 are incomplete as no excise duty was 
levied on tea from 15 September 1784 to 1 August 1785. The series ends at midsummer 1814, 
and a new series begins in January 1816. Thereafter, it is possible to give figures for calendar 
years. The figures of quantities sold are also incomplete for the excise years 1768-72, when the 
duty of one shilling per pound on black and singlo teas was temporarily suspended, but for this 
period I have used the quantities given by Macpherson (op. cit. IV, 336). Gomparison of 
Macpherson’s figures with those given in the excise records for other years reveals a few minor 
discrepancies, but they are not large enough to be significant. 

3 Le. the prices of tea in relation to those of other consumer goods. 

4 E. W. Gilboy, “The Cost of Living and Real Wages in Eighteenth Century England’, 
Rev. Econ. Stat. XVIII (1936), 134-43. 

° E. B. Schumpeter, ‘English Prices and Public Finance, 1660-1822’, ibid. XX (1938), 21-37. 

6 N. J. Silberling, “British Prices and Business Cycles, 1779-1850’, ibid. V (1923), 235. 

* Until Census data becomes available in 1801, I have relied for this purpose on the de- 
cennial estimates given in John Brownlee’s ‘The History of the Birth and Death Rates in 
England and Wales’, Public Health, XXIX (1916), 211-22, 228-38. It has been assumed that 
population changed at constant rates during the intervening years. 
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logarithmic scale in the accompanying diagram.! As we might expect, the 
arrangement of the points bears little resemblance to an orthodox demand 
curve except over relatively short periods of time: on the contrary, it suggests 
that the demand for legally imported tea was characterized by repeated and 
violent changes of level. To illustrate the behaviour of demand from year to 
year more clearly, the points have been linked up in chronological order within 
each of the periods specified. If we follow the sequence indicated by the arrows, 
we shall observe that at the beginning of our period, in the 1720’s, labelled (a) 
in the diagram, the legal consumption of tea was rapidly increasing although 
the price of tea was almost stationary. In the early ’thirties, there was a sharp 
contraction in demand (b), and after a few years of comparative stability (c), 
there was a temporary increase in demand at the end of the decade (d). A 
much larger increase in 1745 was followed by another period of comparative 
stability (e), and a further upward movement during the Seven Years’ War (f). 
Then, after 1763, legal demand dropped sharply (g), and, with the exception 
of the excise years 1768-72, remained at a low level until 1784 when there was 
again an enormous increase. 

What explanations can we find for these sudden changes in the level of 
demand? How far can they be attributed to changes in the incentives to, and 
opportunities for, smuggling? From the data summarized in Table 1 it will be 
noted that most of them were associated with variations in the rate of duty. The 
two largest increases in demand followed the tariff reforms of 1745 and 1784, 


Table 1. ESTIMATES OF THE REAL PRICE, CONSUMPTION PER HEAD, AND 
RATES OF DUTY ON TEA 


Excise Years Average Real Average Annual __ Rate of Duty 
ending at Price of Tea Consumption (Percentage of 
Midsummer (1725 = 100) per Head (lbs) the Net Cost) 
1726-30 95 -10 84 
1731-35 89 ao 110 
1736-40 80 m7 125 
1741-45 78 13 119 
1746-50 67 41 76 
1751-55 60 5I 84. 
1756-60 58 62 84 
1761-65 60 .68 93 
1765-67 53 64 95 
1768-72 38 1.00 65 
1773-75 41 -76 101 
1776-80 43 68 103 
1780-84 45 .66 110 
1787-91 25 2.09 12.5 
1791-95 23 2.24 12.5 
1796-1800 22 2.54 29 
1801-05 24 2.33 62 
1806-10 29 2.07 95 
1810-14 27 2.02 96 
Calendar Years 

1816-20 28 1.89 97 
1821-25 38 1.91 100 
1825-29 34 2.00 100 


1 It has become conventional in economic diagrams to show the price level on the vertical 
axis. Since we are interested in the effect of price changes on the level of consumption, however, 
the procedure has been reversed here, so that an increase in demand at a given level of prices 
will appear as a movement upwards, rather than a movement to the right. 
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Fig. 1. The Legal Demand for Tea, 1725-1829 
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while the temporary increase in the excise years 1768-72 coincides with a period 
when the excise duty of one shilling per pound was suspended on all black and 
singlo teas in an effort to reduce smuggling.! For twenty years before 1745 the 
rates of duty were unchanged, but since at that time most of the duty was levied 
at a flat rate of four shillings per pound the total amount, expressed as a 
percentage of the net cost, was related inversely to fluctuations in the price of 
tea. It is significant that the fall in legal demand in the early ’thirties occurred 
at a time when tea prices were also falling sharply and when, in consequence, 
the rate of duty rose from go per cent in 1730 to 156 per cent in 1735. 

This fits in with other evidence which suggests that smuggling increased in 
the *thirties after a temporary fall in the late ’twenties. Before 1724 it was 
believed that large quantities of tea were being exported from England in order 
to claim the drawback and were afterwards illegally relanded.? Accordingly, at 
midsummer in that year, the duty of four shillings per pound was made an 
inland duty and transferred from the customs to the excise.? This measure seems 
to have been successful in checking one form of fraud, since the quantity of tea 
entered for re-export, which in the years 1719-23 had averaged 380,000 pounds, 
fell by more than 70 per cent. But as the duties still amounted to 84 per cent of 
the net cost the incentive to evasion was as great as ever. In 1728, the Danish 
East India Company enlarged its stock and three years later a Swedish 
company was formed from the ruins of the old Ostend company. Both these 
companies were believed to exist mainly to supply the illegal British demand 
for duty-free East India goods, and in the early ’thirties the French and Dutch 
companies were also reported to be extending their activities. It seems likely, 
therefore, that although the reform of 1724 may have resulted in a temporary 
increase in the revenue of the British government, in the long run its only 
effect was to extend the market of the East India Company’s Continental 
rivals.6 

In two cases the reasons for the change in demand are somewhat less obvious. 
It is possible that the increase in legal demand in the late ’thirties was in part 
due to the act of 1736 which offered an indemnity to all smugglers who turned 
King’s evidence, provided they were not found guilty of subsequent offences.” 
Again, the outbreak of the Austrian Succession War in 1739 may have led to 
stock-piling by the ‘fair’ traders and to a temporary interruption of the 
Continental supplies on which the ‘free’ trade depended. But whatever the 
cause, the movement was short-lived and in the early forties the legal demand 
dropped to the level of the mid-’thirties. During the Seven Years’ War, on the 
other hand, when a similar increase occurred, it was maintained until the 
return of peace, despite the fact that in 1759 the customs duty was increased by 
five per cent.8 

Eighteenth-century wars were likely, of course, to affect the smugglers’ trade 
in a variety of ways—indirectly through their effects on the legal trade of the 

1 7 Geo. III, c. 56. In order to show the effect of these three major changes of duty on the 
demand more clearly, only the levels of consumption in the five-yearly periods immediately 
before and after the change have been marked in the diagram. 

2 Milburn, IT, 536. 

3 10 Geo. I, c. 10. 

4 See Milburn, II, 534. 

5 Ibid. 537; Macpherson, III, 143-4, 167-8, 183, 204-5. 

6 In 1721 European imports of tea from China had amounted to about 3,800,000 pounds, 
most of which was probably smuggled into Britain. By 1745 the figure was approaching nine 
millions. See Milburn, II, 536; H. of C. Journals, XXV, 103. 


7 g Geo. II, c. 35. 
8 39 Geo. II, c. 10. 
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combatants, and directly because, on the one hand, duties were usually 
increased in war-time and, on the other, the danger of impressment greatly 
increased the hazards of the illicit traffic. Most of these wars had a temporarily 
adverse effect on Britain’s legal import trade, but from 1756-63 imports rose 
fairly steadily by about 2.3 per cent each year.1 Tea imports fluctuated 
considerably, but in 1760 the East India Company’s ships brought home over 
nine million pounds, nearly twice the previous record. During this period, 
French colonial power was undermined, the French East India Company 
entered into a period of decline,? the British Navy dominated the seas and heavy 
fighting raged on the Continent of Europe. Such conditions must have made 
the smugglers’ livelihood unusually precarious, and it is possible that the 
movement of prices was also against them. In England, the legal price of tea 
rose in the early years of the war, but fell again after 1760, and by 1763 was 
only eight per cent higher than in 1756. In Amsterdam, on the other hand, the 
price of black Bohea tea, the variety most favoured by the smugglers, rose by 
more than 70 per cent in the course of the war.? Hence, it is quite possible that 
the relatively high demand for legally imported tea in Britain at this time was 
at least partially due to the temporary scarcity and unusually high price of 
smuggled supplies. 


IV 


In general, then, it seems reasonable to associate the major shifts in demand 
before 1784 with fluctuations in smuggling. But before we consider the impli- 
cations of this conclusion, something must be said about the influence of other 
factors. In this connexion the pattern of demand after 1784 is particularly 
suggestive. For eleven years after the passing of the Commutation Act the duty 
was much too low to make large-scale smuggling profitable, and we know that 
the long wars from 1793-1815 completed the ruin of the Continental companies 
which had been the main suppliers of the free traders.4 Yet the demand for tea 
was still far from stable. Admittedly, in the period of low duty after 1784, 
labelled (h) in the diagram, consumption rose fairly steadily as the price fell, 
but at the end of the century, when the fall in prices was arrested and heavier 
duties were re-imposed, there seems to have been a further, though erratic, 
increase in consumption (i), and in the period of rising prices and duties which 
followed (j) consumption proved increasingly higher than at corresponding 
prices at the end of the eighteenth century. In the latter part of the Napoleonic 
War, when the duty had again risen to nearly 100 per cent of the net cost, the 
demand fell to the level of the late eighteenth century (k), but in the 1820’s, 
despite continued high duties, it gradually moved to the right until it recovered 
the level of the early 1800's (1). It is possible that this ‘dip’ was due to the 
temporary revival of illicit trading. But what about the rest of the period after 


! Based on figures extracted from P.R.O. Customs 3. 

2 Macpherson, III, 402; E. Levasseur, Histoire du Commerce de la France, I (1911), 474 
et seq. 

3_N. W. Posthumus, Inquiry into the History of Prices in Holland. Vol. 1, Wholesale Prices at the 
Exchange of Amsterdam, 1609-1914 (Leiden, 1946). At Nantes, in France, the price of green tea 
apparently increased by only seven per cent during this period, although the series is un- 
fortunately incomplete. The price of black tea is not given. See H. Hauser, Recherches et Documents 
sur ? Histoire des Prix en France de 1500 a 1800 (Paris, 1936), pp. 487, 509. 

4 The Swedish East India Company survived until 1806, and was finally dissolved in 1813. 
Tale aac V, 57; E. F. Heckscher, An Economic History of Sweden (Cambridge, Mass. 1954), 
PP. 195-0. 
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1800? How are we to account for such high sales in a time of rising prices and 
duties? 1 . 

The most probable explanation in this case is that consumers’ habits had 
changed. At the beginning of the eighteenth century tea was a fashionable but 
expensive luxury enjoyed by comparatively few. By the end, according to the 
family budgets collected by Eden, it was in common use even in the households 
of the labouring poor, and the annual sales were sufficient to provide two-thirds 
of the population with a half pint of tea every day.2 Initially, of course, this 
change was made possible by the steady fall in the real prices of tea. But it is 
also true that if the increased consumption were maintained over a long period 
we should expect it to become habitual: as a contemporary put it, though tea 
‘may be deemed an artificial necessary, it becomes a necessary that few would 
be disposed to relinquish’.? Indeed, we should expect that as more people 
began to drink tea and gradually acquired a taste for it, the demand would 
tend to increase. Thus, in a period of falling prices, consumption would rise 
both as a result of a movement along the demand curve and because of the 
effect of changing tastes on the level of demand. Or, to put the matter another 
way, the actual levels of consumption shewn in the diagram will represent 
points on a demand curve which is constantly moving upwards and to the right. 
While prices continue to fall, of course, the extent of this shift will be difficult to 
detect. But if prices begin to rise—as they did at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century—it will at once become apparent, since neither the consumption of 
individuals nor the number of consumers will be likely to revert to their former 
level. 

These considerations cannot be overlooked if we are to assess the effect of 
smuggling on the legal demand before 1784. At that time there was no period of 
rising tea prices comparable to the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Nevertheless, the fall in prices was by no means continuous, and it is possible, 
for example, that the sudden increases in the demand for legally imported tea 
about 1739, and again during the Seven Years’ War, were in part due to the 
effect of changing tastes on the level of consumption in years when prices were 
rising. Nor can we ignore the influence of changing tastes on the trend of 
consumption when prices were falling. If the change in tastes was continuous 
we should expect consumption to increase fairly smoothly so long as prices were 
also falling steadily. But if there were a sudden, violent fall in the price level 
such as occurred in 1745, 1767 and again in 1784 as a result of changes in the 
rate of duty, although there would be an immediate increase in sales, some time 
might elapse before consumers’ tastes became adjusted to the new price 
situation.4 


1 It is possible, of course, that our estimates of the real price of tea during the Napoleonic 
Wars are less reliable than those for the eighteenth century, owing to the difficulty of measuring 
changes in the value of money during this period. The available price indices may well overstate 
the rise in prices during the wars, and if so our estimates of the real price of tea will be too low. 
This might account for the fall in demand in the latter part of the wars, when the real price of 
tea was apparently falling, although the market price remained exceptionally high until the 
return of peace. It would not, however, explain the difference between the level of demand in 
the early 1800’s and the late eighteenth century. 

2 Sir F. M. Eden, The State of the Poor (1797); Wissett, II. Wissett reckoned that an ounce of 
tea gave an infusion of two quarts, and despite the change from China to Indian tea, the same 
is roughly true today. The branch manageress of a well known tea-shop tells me that she uses a 
pound of tea for 196 cups, or just over eight gallons. 

3 Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville, in a speech in March 1798, quoted by Wissett, IT; 


Milburn, II, 535. : j 
4 This might explain why, when prices were temporarily reduced in the excise years 1768-72, 
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Similar difficulties arise if we consider the effect of changes in real incomes on 
the course of demand. If, for example, there was a secular rise in real incomes, 
consumption would tend to rise relatively rapidly when prices were falling, and 
to fall much more slowly when prices were rising. And if there was a sudden 
change in the price level which was not accompanied by a commensurate 
change in real incomes, there would be some alteration of the trend of demand 
quite apart from the possible effect of smuggling. It is unlikely that such 
considerations—and they could easily be multiplied—would completely 
invalidate inferences about smuggling drawn from the behaviour of consumer 
demand. For however great the long-term effects of changing tastes and real 
incomes, they would hardly account for fluctuations of the magnitude which 
occurred in this century.! But they do suggest that the reaction of consumers to 
price changes can give us only an approximate idea of the size of the problem 
with which we have to deal. Moreover, it should be remembered that our data 
will only indicate the effect on the legal demand of a given change in the legal 
price of tea. Since, however, smuggled tea sold for less than the legal market 
price, and the ratio between these prices was constantly changing, we cannot 
assume that changes in the legal demand accurately reflect the real extent of 
fluctuations in smuggling. For these reasons, we shall not attempt to make 
detailed quantitative estimates of changes in the volume of smuggling in the 
course of the century. Instead, we shall simply try to determine whether the 
major shifts in demand which followed the tariff reforms of 1745 and 1784 were 
large enough to substantiate the contemporary estimates of smuggling which 
were discussed earlier. 


V 


It will be convenient to deal first with the change in demand after the passing 
of the Commutation Act, since we can assume that in the years which followed 
large-scale smuggling of tea virtually ceased. After the act came into effect, the 
index of the real prices of tea dropped by eighteen points, from an average of 43 
in 1773-83—the excise years to which the East India Company’s estimate of 
smuggling most nearly relates—to 25 in the five-yearly periods circa 1789-90. 
Such a reduction in price might have been expected to produce an increase in 
consumption of roughly the same magnitude, i.e. from 0.7 to about 1.2. pounds 
per head of the population. This calculation is based, not simply on the some- 
what erratic behaviour of legal demand in the American War period—when 
prices were rising—but on the long-term relationship between falling prices and 


the demand was still relatively low compared with the level reached in the 17g0’s. Similarly, it 
would be unwise to base a judgment on the figures for the years immediately following the 
tariff reforms of 1745 and 1784 if we wish to assess the full effects of the change on the level of 
demand. 

1 Theoretically, it is possible to conceive of a situation in which the increase in legal con- 
sumption which took place in 1784 (when prices were reduced by about 40 per cent) might be 
explained without the assumption that there had been a considerable reduction in smuggling. 
If incomes were distributed very unequally the demand for tea might be elastic at very high 
prices and relatively inelastic as the price fell and the demand of the wealthy was satiated; then, 
if prices continued to fall, it would become elastic as tea came within reach of the poorer classes, 
and finally inelastic again as their demands were met. If the resulting ‘dent’ in the demand 
curve were large enough, and occurred at the right point, the increase in consumption after 1784 
could be attributed to a movement along the curve. For these conditions to be satisfied, however, 
it would be necessary to assume, not only a wide gulf between the rich and poor, but also that 
tea was a luxury commodity in the 1770’s. In fact, however, the latter supposition seems to be 
so much at variance with the contemporary evidence that it can be safely ignored. 
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the trend of consumption in the second half of the eighteenth century.! Yet, in 
fact, legal consumption rose to 2.1 pounds per head, which represents an 
increase in demand of 0.9 pounds or 75 per cent. 

Now, according to the 1783 Report, smuggled goods sold for between half 
and two-thirds the legal price,? so it might be thought that the real price of 
legally imported tea after the Commutation Act was passed was about the same 
as smuggled tea before. Hence, if the whole of the increase in demand was due 
to a decline in smuggling, it could be argued that the illicit sales had averaged 
0.9 pounds per head, or nearly seven million pounds each year. It should be 
noted, however, that the free traders usually found it more profitable to import 
the coarser varieties of tea, both because the excise duty weighed more heavily 
on cheap teas and because good quality tea required greater care in packing 
and transport.3 And whereas the average price of tea fell by about 40 per cent as 
a result of the reduction of duty, the price of the cheapest black tea dropped 60 
per cent. Moreover, it is possible that consumers would tend to buy more when 
they could obtain tea in the open market without the difficulties and risks 
involved in dealing with the free traders. It seems likely, therefore, that the 
total illicit sales before 1784 were a good deal less than seven million pounds. 
On the other hand, if we reverse the procedure outlined above and calculate 
the expected consumption in the period 1773-83 on the basis of the observed 
level of demand after 1784, we shall find that, at the legal prices then prevailing, 
the actual figure falls short of the expected by just under four million pounds a 
year. And since at that time smuggled tea could undoubtedly be bought for 
considerably less than the market price, it seems probable that the actual 
volume of contraband sales was greater than this difference implies. 

We may conclude, then, that on the eve of the Commutation Act illegal 
sales of tea probably amounted to somewhere between four and six million 
pounds a year. If, as the East India Company’s accountant asserted, large 
quantities of dyed leaves were being fraudulently sold as tea,‘ illegal imports of 
tea may well have been smaller than these figures suggest—unless the frauds 
continued on the same scale after the duty was reduced. Certainly, our 
calculations do not support the Company’s view that the legal sales of tea 
accounted for barely a third of the total consumption. But at least we must 
admit that during the American War smuggling may have reached greater 
heights than Pitt’s advisers feared, if not quite the level claimed by the East 
India Company. 

It is more difficult to apply the same technique in analysing the consequences 
of the tariff reform of 1745. Before that date the legal demand for tea was much 
too unstable to permit accurate measurement of the effect of price changes on 
the level of consumption. All that can be said is that demand tended to be 
much more elastic than it was later in the century. In the twenty years before 
1745 the increase in consumption was two or three times greater than the 

1 Between c. 1789 and c. 1793 a reduction of 7.6 per cent in the real price of tea was associated 
with an increase in consumption of 6.4 per cent. For 1749-53, on the other hand, the correspond- 
ing figures are 11.5 and 16.5 per cent. In the ’seventies, real prices were about midway between 
those obtaining in the early ’fifties and ’nineties. We might expect, therefore, that a small 
reduction in price in the ’seventies would have produced a slightly greater proportional increase 
in consumption, but that ‘elasticity’ would gradually fall below unity if the price continued to 


fall towards the level of the early ’nineties. It should be noted that in this, and the subsequent 
calculations, proportional changes have been measured as percentages of the upper values in the 
case of both quantity and price. 

2 H. of C. Reports, XI, 228. 

3 Cf. H. of C. Journals, XXV, 103. 

4 See above, p. 396n. 
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reduction in the real price, but by the early "fifties the proportion had already 
fallen to about 1.4: 1. Hence the fall in prices following the act of 1745—which 
amounted to about 14 per cent—might have been expected to produce an 
increase in consumption of anything between 20 and 40 per cent. Even so, it is 
clear that the reduction in duty was accompanied by a substantial increase in 
demand. For on this basis the expected consumption after the act was passed 
would have been between .17 and .22 lbs per head, whereas the actual sales in 
the excise years 1747-51 averaged .43 lbs per head, which, with a population of 
about six millions, represents a difference of 14-14 million pounds. 

Since the price of smuggled tea was still slightly below the legal price of the 
cheapest black tea even after the act became law,! it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the decline in smuggling was at least as great as this increase in 
demand suggests. It seems equally clear, however, that the illicit trade in tea 
continued on a significant scale for some years after 1745. In the early ’sixties 
the legal sales of tea were about a million pounds greater than they had been a 
decade earlier, although the real price of tea was almost exactly the same at the 
two dates. Since this represents an increase in demand of nearly 40 per cent in 
one decade, it would clearly be unreasonable to attribute the change solely to 
the effect of changing tastes or real incomes. It seems, therefore, that between 
the early ’forties and the end of the Seven Years’ War the average annual 
imports of tea by the free traders must have declined by about two million 
pounds. If this was so, it follows that the contemporary view that before 1745 
about three million pounds of tea had been smuggled each year cannot have 
been a wild exaggeration. Whether it could have been a serious under-estimate, 
it is impossible to say on the evidence of the legal demand alone.? But it is 
difficult to believe that illegal imports of tea at that time could have reached 
the levels attained during the American War, if only because the total European 
imports were smaller.? Moreover, it is unlikely that the witnesses called by the 
Commons’ Committee would have been guilty of minimising the extent of the 
problem. As we have already noted, several of them were smugglers, and most 
of them were traders, interested in demonstrating that high duties had meant 
extensive smuggling and that only a further reduction would ensure the elimi- 
nation of the evil. In other words, like the East India Company nearly forty 
years later, they had a case to establish. 

We may conclude, then, that contemporaries were not seriously misinformed 
about the probable magnitude of smuggling, although some of them had good 
reasons for erring on the high side in their estimates of the extent of the traffic. 
In the early forties, the tea legally sold by the East India Company almost 
certainly represented only a small fraction of the total consumption, and it 
seems likely that at least two million pounds, and probably more, was annually 
sold by the free traders. Thereafter, tea smuggling never assumed the same 
relative importance, and for a time it seems to have suffered an absolute 
decline. In the mid-’sixties, however, and still more during the American War, 
there was a renewed expansion of the illegal traffic, until by 1784 the smugglers’ 


1 The retail price of the cheapest black tea in London was about five shillings a pound, while 
the price of smuggled tea was variously estimated as between four and five shillings. H. of C. 
Journals, XXV, 103-5. : 

® It would be possible, of course, to estimate the expected demand at the prices prevailing in 
the early ’forties, by a questionable process of extrapolation based on the observed level of 
demand at the end of the century, but since the bulk of the tea consumed in the earlier period 


must have been sold by the smugglers at considerably less than the market price, such a calcu- 
lation would be virtually meaningless. 


3 See above pp. 396, 401n. 
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sales probably equalled, if they did not surpass, the quantities sold by the East 
India Company, and were almost certainly substantially greater in absolute 
terms than they had been forty years before. 


VI 


What light does this survey cast on the history of smuggling as a whole? 
Unfortunately, the scarcity of reliable price data would make it difficult to 
subject other branches of the contraband trade to the type of analysis attempted 
here. But the history of one other major commodity, tobacco, suggests that the 
apparent decline in tea smuggling in the middle of the eighteenth century may 
not have been exceptional. There is abundant evidence that in the early part of 
the century large quantities of tobacco were brought into Britain without 
payment of duty either by direct smuggling or by fraudulent entries at the 
customs.! At the beginning of the century, according to Davenant, the retained 
imports of tobacco averaged over 11 million pounds a year, whereas between 
1730 and the mid-’forties they seem to have fluctuated between five and seven 
million pounds.? No doubt this fall was partly due to the apparent decline in 
the popularity of smoking in the eighteenth century.? But if so it is remarkable 
that by the early ’sixties net imports had climbed back to over 10.6 million 
pounds, or about 1.6 pounds per head—a figure which was not surpassed until 
the last decade of the nineteenth century. Moreover, it has been pointed out 
that the total exports of tobacco from America after 1791 barely equalled the 
quantities which were officially recorded as passing through Britain in the 
period from 1761 to 1775. 

There are, indeed, grounds for the view that in the middle decades of the 
century there was a causal relationship between fluctuations in tea smuggling 
and movements in the illicit trade as a whole. Contemporaries believed that 
the profitability of smuggling other commodities depended to some extent on 
the possibility of running them with tea, and bulky goods, such as brandy, were 
often used as ballast in ships which were mainly employed in the lucrative 
traffic in tea. Thus, a witness before the Commons’ Committee in 1745/6 
argued that a reduction of the duty on tea, which was ‘by far the most consider- 
able Commodity that is run’, would lead to a general decline in smuggling; and 
forty years later a similar view inspired the great reform of 1784.6 This theory is 
supported by the available evidence of goods seized by the customs and excise 
officers. Such records tell us little or nothing about changes in the volume of 
smuggling, but they probably indicated fairly accurately variations in the 
importance of different commodities. Unfortunately, there are no figures of 
seizures available for the ’forties and “fifties, and it is possible that after the 
reduction of tea duty in 1745 tea smuggling lost the pre-eminence which was 
claimed for it at that time. Nevertheless, the records which have survived show 
that in 1764-6 seizures of tea were not much smaller in value than those of all 


1 Cf. T. CG. Barker, ‘Smuggling in the Eighteenth Century: the Evidence of the Scottish 
Tobacco Trade’, Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biography, LXII (1954), 387-99; Alfred Rive, “A Short 
History of Tobacco Smuggling’, Economic History, I (1929), 554-69. 

2 Alfred Rive, “The Consumption of Tobacco since 1600’, Economic History, I (1926), 61-2. 

3 Ibid. 63-4. ; 

4 See Macpherson, III, 583; Rive, ‘The Consumption of Tobacco’, loc. cit. PP 72-3. 

5 L. A. Harper, The English Navigation Laws: A Seventeenth-Century Experiment in Social Engineering 


(New York, 1939), p- 262. 
6 H. of C. Journals, XXV, 108; H. of C. Reports, XI, 230, 286; Macpherson, IV, 49-50. 
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foreign spirits combined.! Nor did the relationship vary much in the next 
fifteen years despite fluctuations in the tea duty.? Admittedly, tea and foreign 
spirits did not exhaust the list of smuggled goods (though they probably 
accounted for about half), but the fuller records of seizures for 1769-73 and 
1778-82 suggest that in the ’seventies, at any rate, there was little change in the 
importance of tea in the contraband trade as a whole. Although there were 
fluctuations in the seizures of other goods, tea seems to have represented about 
a quarter or a fifth of the total at both periods. 

After 1784, of course, the enterprising free trader tended to look elsewhere 
for easy profits, and although the virtual abolition of the tea duty probably 
contributed to a general decline in smuggling, there is no reason to suppose 
that it came to an end. Seizures of contraband goods, and armed clashes 
between the smugglers and the revenue officers continued well into the nine- 
teenth century, but despite the reimposition of heavy tea duties, tea smuggling 
never regained its former importance. The official value of tea seized in 1822-4, 
for example, works out at a mere £1,900, compared with about £15,000 for 
tobacco, and £27,000 for brandy and gin. Similarly, evidence of tea smuggling 
tells us relatively little about the fortunes of other branches of the illicit trade in 
the years before 1745. At the beginning of the century, tea was a newcomer to 
European commerce and can have played only a minor part in the smugglers’ 
trade. An official return in May 1733, of the quantity of goods seized and 
condemned during the previous ten years, suggests that even at that time 
seizures of brandy were worth three times as much as those of tea.5 Clearly, 
therefore, illegal imports of tea must have grown relatively rapidly to acquire 
the predominance which they apparently enjoyed by the 1740’s. 

Nevertheless, if fluctuations in tea smuggling provide us with an index, 
however crude, of the fortunes of the rest of the illicit traffic during the critical 
period from 1745-84, it should be possible to suggest the probable trends in 
smuggling during the century as a whole. We can probably assume that there 
was a general increase in smuggling in the years before 1745, even if in magni- 
tude and phasing it did not correspond with the expansion of tea smuggling. 
The complaints of contemporaries and the repeated attempts to prevent 
smuggling by legislation both suggest that the problem became more serious as 
the tariffs grew more burdensome and complicated. We know that the 1740’s 
were the heyday of armed bands of smugglers, such as the Hawkhurst gang, and 
it has been suggested that the organization of the contraband trade reached its 
full development only in the reign of George II ‘when there was a systematic 
and permanent traffic in contraband, sympathized with by the bulk of the 
population of the maritime counties’.6 Again it seems reasonable to accept the 


1 Figures of seizures in 1764-6, 1769~73 and 1778-82 are given in Appendix No. 4 of the 1783 
Report. H. of C. Reports, X1, 240-3. 

2 At the official rates of valuation of imports, seizures of tea averaged about £11,000 in 1764— 
6, £12,000 in 1769-71 and £15,000 in 1778-82. The corresponding figures for foreign spirits 
work out at about £14,000 in 1764-6 and 1769-71, and £18,000 in 1778-82. At market prices 
tea would probably represent a smaller and fluctuating proportion of the total. 

3 This can only be a rough estimate, since the figures of seizures may not be complete and 
East India goods were not all valued at constant prices in the official trade statistics. It should be 
remembered, too, that tea was easier to conceal than many other smuggled commodities. 

4 Based on a return cited by Teignmouth and Harper, The Smugglers (1923), II, 222. 

° “The Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into the Frauds and Abuses in the 
Customs . . .” H. of C. Reports, I (1715-35), 610. It should be noted, however, that judging by the 
fuller returns preserved in P.R.O. T. 64/143~-5, tea may already have taken second place by this 
time. 

® Atton and Holland, The King’s Customs, I (1908), 134. 
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view that smuggling was increasing in the ’seventies and that the decline in its 
importance may be dated from Pitt’s reform of the customs in the 1780’s.1 But 
our evidence suggests that its growth had not been continuous: after reaching a 
peak in the ’thirties and ’forties, it apparently declined in the latter part of 
George II’s reign before rising again to its fullest extent in the late ’seventies. 

If this was so, it would appear that the legal and illegal branches of England’s 
import trade tended to move in opposite directions in the eighteenth century. 
In the early part of the century, the legal trade was comparatively stagnant, 
and in the *thirties and early ’forties there was a period of absolute decline. 
After 1745, on the other hand, legal imports rapidly increased, fell sharply 
during the American War, and then rose again at the end of the century. But it 
now seems likely that an allowance for smuggling would tend to damp down 
these fluctuations. We still cannot determine, of course, the precise extent of the 
margin of error involved in the use of the official statistics. But at least we can 
make a reasonable guess at the probable order of magnitude of the contraband 
trade. We have suggested that the illicit sales of tea averaged between four and 
six million pounds annually during the American War; and if, as the figures of 
seizures imply, illegal imports of tea represented about a quarter or a fifth of the 
total quantity of smuggled goods, valued at constant official prices, it seems 
possible that £2 or £3 million worth of goods may have been smuggled into 
Britain each year.? In the same period, total legal imports did not amount to 
much more than £12 millions per annum. Clearly, therefore, fluctuations in 
smuggling must have had a significant influence on the trends in legal trade. 
Admittedly, the estimate of smuggling might be reduced by about a third if, as 
the East India Company’s accountant suggested, part of the illicit sales of tea 
were in fact accounted for by fraudulent substitutes made at home rather than 
by illegal imports of real tea. On the other hand, since smuggled goods re- 
presented a net addition to home consumption, estimates of their value should 
be compared with the values of officially retained imports. At present figures of 
net imports are not available, but we hope to meet this deficiency in a sub- 
sequent article on the official statistics of legal trade. 


Department of Applied Economics, Cambridge 


1 Cf. A. L. Cross, of. cit. pp. 27-8. é 

2 For what it is worth, it may be noted that a witness before the Commons Committee in 
1746, when the official rates of valuation probably still bore some relation to actual prices, 
reckoned that over £1 million was annually exported in specie to pay for smuggled goods, apart 
from illegal exports of raw wool. Another witness gave a figure of £200,000, apparently for tea 
alone. Before 1736, when the price of tea on the Continent was much higher, it was said that 
payments for tea were as high as £800,000. See H. of C. Journals, XXV, 102, 104. 
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AN INDEX OF THE AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICE OF TEA 
FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, INCLUSIVE OF DUTY 


(1725 = 100) 

Year ending at 

Midsummer 

1725 100 1759 65 1794 31 
1726 95 1760 66 1795 32 
1727 106 1761 61 1796 33 
1728 105 1762 63 1797 33 
1729 98 1763 61 1798 36 
1730 95 1764 62 1799 40 
1731 95 1765 61 1800 39 
1732 92 1766 59 1801 41 
1733 88 1767 56 1802 41 
1734 68 1768 43 1803 44 
1735 67 1769 38 1804 45 
1736 71 1770 38 1805 54 
1737 74 1771 45 1806 56 
1738 73 1772 46 1807 59 
1739 78 1773 56 1808 60 
1740 84. 1774 50 1809 59 
1741 80 1775 48 1810 63 
1742 80 1776 49 1811 59 
1743 85 1777 49 1812 61 
1744 73 1778 50 1813 60 
1745 74 1779 51 1814 63 
1746 60 1780 55 Calendar Year 
1747 64 1781 53 1816 54 
1748 72 1782 57 1817 54 
1749 65 1783 57 1818 56 
1750 65 1784 57 1819 53 
1751 63 1785 —_ 1820 51 
1752 57 1786 31 1821 53 
1753 57 1787 32 1823 53 
1754 55 1788 31 1824 53 
1755 54 1789 33 1825 52 
1756 57 1790 31 1826 48 
1757 60 1791 32 1827 46 
1758 60 1792 31 1828 44 


1793 31 1829 42 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 1 


By A. E. MUSSON 


I 


HE nineteenth century witnessed remarkable changes in newspaper 

production. The forces of the Industrial Revolution combined not only to 

expand the size and circulation of newspapers enormously, but to revol- 
utionize their methods of gathering news, to mechanize their printing, and to 
transform their lay-out and appearance. Population was growing rapidly, 
education was steadily extending literacy, political questions were arousing 
more widespread interest among the middle and lower classes, economic 
development was swelling the demand for advertising, improvements in 
transport and communications were expanding markets, and, at the same time, 
increasing and quickening the supply of news, while the progress of liberalism 
led to the gradual removal of the ‘taxes on knowledge’—the newspaper stamp, 
advertisement and paper duties—which had for so long crippled the expansion 
of the press. 

The freeing of the press from taxation was perhaps the most important of 
these factors.? Certainly its effects are most clearly visible. In 1833 the advertise- 
ment duty was lowered from 35.6d. to 1s.6d., and in 1836 the newspaper stamp 
duty was reduced from 4d. to 1d., while the paper duty was cut to a uniform 
13d. per lb. In 1853 the advertisement duty was abolished, followed in 1855 by 
the stamp duty and in 1861 by the paper duty. Each of these fiscal relaxations 
resulted in newspaper expansions. The Manchester Guardian, for example, was 
thereby enabled to lower its price from sevenpence in 1821 to fourpence in 
1836, twopence in 1855, and a penny in 1857; to change from a weekly 
publication in 1821 to a bi-weekly in 1836 and a daily in 1855; to expand in 
size from a mere four-page folio in 1821 to sixteen or more considerably bigger 
pages by the early years of this century; and to increase its circulation from 
about 3,000 a week in 1828 to 10,000 twice a week at the beginning of 1855 and 
over 40,000 daily by the late 1880’s. 

This striking newspaper growth, however, though closely related to the 
gradual abolition of the ‘taxes on knowledge’, would not have been possible 
without other contemporary developments. Of these, the revolutionary improve- 


1 This article is concerned with the typographical revolution which occurred in newspaper 
production during the nineteenth century, as illustrated by the changes in the printing of the 
Manchester Guardian. Previous histories of the Manchester Guardian have dealt mainly with its 
contents and editorial policy. See the Manchester Guardian Centenary Number, 1821-1921; W. H. 
Mills, The Manchester Guardian: A Century of History (1921); J. L. Hammond and others, (@. P. 
Scott, 1846-1932: the Making of the ‘Manchester Guardian’ (1946). ; ; 

I wish to express my thanks to the late Mr. A. P. Wadsworth for information obtained from 
the Guardian business records. am ; 

2 For the repeal of the ‘taxes on knowledge’, see A. Andrews, The History of British Journalism 
(2 vols. 1859); J. Grant, The Newspaper Press (2 vols. 1871); H. R. Fox-Bourne, English News- 
papers (2 vols. 1887); C. D. Collet, History of the Taxes on Knowledge (2 vols. 1899). The effect of 
their repeal on newspaper circulations is shown in A. P. Wadsworth, ‘Newspaper Circulations, 
1800-1954’, Manchester Statistical Society Papers (March 1955). 
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ments in transport and communications were particularly important. In 
celebrating its jubilee in 1871, the Manchester Guardian remarked on the changes 
that have been made in locomotion since the time when journalists depended 
on stage coaches in ordinary days for knowledge of what was passing outside 
their own towns, and on horse relays for extraordinary occasions’.? Railways— 
developing rapidly after the opening of the Stockton-Darlington line in 1825 
and the Manchester-Liverpool line in 1830—had ‘revolutionised travelling and 
the postal service’. Not only could news now be gathered more quickly and 
easily, but newspapers could expand their circulations over wider areas. Motor 
transport was to have similarly important results in the twentieth century. 

Even more revolutionary in its effects upon methods of news-gathering was 
the invention of the electric telegraph, which became of increasing importance 
from the late ’forties onwards.2 This, in the words of the Guardian, ‘rendered 
the facility for the conveyance of intelligence absolutely independent of the 
question of distance’, with striking results in the speed with which news of 
world-wide events could be reported. ‘Our latest dates to hand when the first 
issue of the Guardian was printed on the 5th of May [1821] will be seen to have 
been from Paris on the 26th of April, from Madrid of the 16th, Frankfort of the 
23rd, and Montreal of the 7th of March. Publishing on Saturday, we managed 
to carry our account of the proceedings in the House of Commons down to the 
evening of the previous Wednesday. Compare with this tardy accession of 
knowledge the messages but a few hours old which India and America furnish 
to every successive publication of the present day’.? The provincial press was 
able—by means of the new telegraphic agencies, such as Reuter’s, by private 
wires to London offices,4 and by the establishment in 1870 of the Press Associ- 
ation —to secure up-to-the-minute Parliamentary reports, foreign news, and 
commercial intelligence, instead of relying, as in the past, on out-of-date London 
papers and the use of ‘gluepot and scissors’. News poured in from all parts of the 
world to expand the columns and pages of provincial newspapers, and to 
enable the Manchester Guardian soon to rival the predominance of the London 
press and, with the improvements in transport, to become a national instead of 
a merely local newspaper. 

The ‘London End’ became a most important department, from which 
messages received by cable or telephone (another invention of great importance 
for news-gathering and reporting) were transmitted to the ‘wire room’ in 
Manchester. The telegraphic equipment was steadily improved, to give 
speedier transmission of news, the line of progress being from simple morse 
transmission and reception, as in the early Wheatstone apparatus, to modern 
teleprinting. At the same time the Guardian multiplied its staff of reporters and 
special correspondents at home and overseas, while at head office and in 
London the editorial and sub-editorial staff was increased to deal with the mass 
of news which came in. 

None of these remarkable developments, however, would have been possible 
without revolutionary changes in methods of newspaper printing. Hand press 


1 Manchester Guardian, 6 May 1871. In its early days the Guardian also had a pigeon news- 
carrier service, the birds being housed in a loft on top of the building. 

2 The effects of the electric telegraph in helping to establish the first English provincial daily 
newspapers is dealt with in A. E. Musson, “The First Daily Newspapers in Lancashire’, Trans- 
actions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, XLV (195 5), 114-8, 123-5, 131. 

3 Manchester Guardian, 6 May 1871. 

4 The Guardian was the first to establish such a wire, in 1868. 


: ? The proprietor of the Guardian, the second John Edward Taylor, had taken the leading part 
in its establishment. Mills, of. cit. p. 98. 
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and hand composition, which sufficed for the leisurely production of a small 
weekly sheet in the 1820s, could not possibly cope with that of a multiple-paged 
daily paper with a circulation of tens of thousands in the second half of the 
century. Printing had to advance with the times, to participate in the Industrial 
Revolution which was everywhere changing handicraft into mechanized 
production. 


Il 


At the opening of the nineteenth century, printing had changed comparatively 
little since Caxton first set up his press in Westminster Abbey over three centu- 
ries previously.! Type was still produced by hand, by punch-cutters and letter 
founders working with simple equipment in small foundries, of which a mere 
handful, mostly in London, sufficed to supply the whole trade. The compositor 
still set every en of type by hand in his composing stick, averaging about 
1,500-2,000 an hour, and distributed used matter back into his letter cases. 
Printing was still done on the hand-press, in which the type forme was laid on 
a flat bed and the impression given by a hand-operated platen, after the forme 
had been inked. The paper, cut into single sheets, put on and taken off the 
press by hand, was printed on one side only and, in the case of news sheets, had 
to be ‘perfected’ or printed on the other side later on. Many presses were 
still made of wood, but in 1798 Lord Stanhope had invented an iron hand-press 
which was stronger and more accurate and enabled a bigger sheet to be printed, 
with less effort, than by the old-fashioned wooden press. This press, however, 
and various improved Stanhopes, such as the Columbian, Albion, and Imperial, 
brought out in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, did not appreciably 
increase the rate of output, which remained about 200-250 impressions an 
hour. 

It was on such a press that the Guardian was first printed in 1821. “The little 
sheet which first bore our name was laboriously printed by hand, the old- 
fashioned Stanhope press then employed turning out 200 impressions of a 
single side in an hour. Twice that time was consequently required to produce 
200 perfected copies’.2 Unfortunately, the early records of the firm do not 
throw much light on the plant employed. Some of the original printing equip- 
ment was obtained from the later celebrated Manchester engineer, Richard 
Roberts, for £ 37, and in June 1821 a printing press (possibly for jobbing) was 
bought at a sale for £ 5.105. Type was purchased at first mainly from the 
London letter-foundries of Caslon and Livermore, and Thorowgood, but later 
on from Miller & Co. of Edinburgh, and Blake, Garnett & Co. of Sheffield. 
There are also a few small items in the account books with reference to purchases 
of printing furniture, galleys, ink, glue, etc. The total capital subscribed to 
establish the Guardian was £ 1,000, which must have been ample for those days. 

The average printing office, housing such simple, traditional equipment, 
was a very small affair, especially in the provinces, where few employed more 


1 Good contemporary accounts of printing processes and technical changes in the first half of 
the nineteenth century are to be found in J. Johnson, Typographia (1824); T. C. Hansard, 
Typographia (1825); C. F. Partington, The Printer’s Complete Guide (1825); C. H. Timperley, 
The Printer’s Manual (1838) and A Dictionary of Printers and Printing (1839); C. Knight, The 
Guide to the Trade: The Printer (1838); T. C. Hansard, Treatises on Printing and Typefounding (1841) ; 
W. Savage, A Dictionary of Printing (1841); T. Ford, The Compositor’ s Handbook (1854). There is 
also much interesting information in the various general and technical periodicals, encyclo- 
paedias, and dictionaries of the time. 

2 Manchester Guardian, 6 May 1871. 
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than three or four compositors and pressmen, and the master printer himself 
generally worked at the trade.1 Jeremiah Garnett, the first printer and junior 
partner of the Guardian, was said to have on several occasions ‘attended a 
meeting as a reporter, set up his notes at the case without reducing them to 
“copy”, assisted in working the press, and finally in the distribution of the 
paper to the public’.2 From references in the minutes of the Manchester Typo- 
graphical Society, it appears that there were about half-a-dozen compositors 
employed on the Guardian in 1825. Taxation seriously restricted any expansion. 
‘Six or seven hundred copies are considered a respectable circulation,’ it was 
stated of the provincial press in 1830, and even the most important papers, 
such as the Leeds Mercury or Manchester Guardian, had only two or three thousand, 
due to the restrictions of the ‘taxes on knowledge.’? These figures are confirmed 
by the stamp returns.4 

Newspaper printing was only just becoming a specialized business in the 
provinces. The newspaper proprietor was usually a general printer as well, and 
journalism in the modern sense was as yet unknown. Provincial newspaper 
owners were ‘chiefly printers, many of whom had no knowledge of any other 
editorial duties, than the paste and scissars [sic] part of the process of putting a 
newspaper together’, i.e. they simply clipped sections out of the London papers. 
Most of their time was devoted to the job-printing part of their business, as 
their newspapers came out only once a week.® John Edward Taylor, the founder 
of the Guardian in 1821, was, we are told, ‘the first newspaper proprietor in 
Manchester who was capable of acting as editor’.6 The Guardian certainly 
marked an advance in provincial journalism, with its leading articles and 
improved methods of reporting, but it retained much of the appearance of the 
earlier printers’ papers and jobbing work was still carried out in the office. 

The pressure of rising demand, however, and the steady increase in news- 
paper circulations made necessary some improvement in printing methods. 
The Times led the way and other papers, metropolitan and provincial, gradually 
followed.? With a circulation growing from about 1,500 in the 17g0’s to some 
5,000 in 1813, The Times found itself in increasing production difficulties; 
duplicating composition and employing more hand-presses failed to solve them 
and involved heavy extra cost. The solution was provided by Friedrich Koenig, 
a German engineer temporarily resident in London, who in 1811 invented a 
steam-driven cylinder printing machine. The idea was not new, for William 
Nicholson had patented such a machine in 1790, but Koenig’s was the first to 
be a practical success.8 Its principles are still embodied in flat-bed presses today: 
reciprocating movement of the type bed, impression by means of a cylinder, 
and automatic inking of the forme by rollers. The sheets were fed in and taken 
off by hand, the machine being capable of over 1,000 impressions an hour.9 


A. E, Musson, The Typographical Association: Origins and History up to 1949 (1954), pp- 21-22. 
Manchester Guardian, 28 September 1870 (Garnett’s obituary). 

“Provincial, Scotch, and Irish Newpaper Press’, Westminster Review (1830), XII, 69-103. 
Accounts and Papers, 1833, XXXII, 569. 

Westminster Review, loc. cit. pp. 77-78. 

A. Prentice, Historical Sketches and Personal Recollections of Manchester .. . from 1792 to 1832 
(1851), p. 207. 

? See Printing the Times since 1785 (1953). 

8 For Nicholson’s machine, see Patent No. 1748, 29 April 1790; Repertory of Arts and Manu- 
Sactures, V (1796), 145-70; Mechanics’? Magazine, VI. (1826), 258-9; L. Hebert, Engineer’s and 
Mechanic's Encyclopaedia (1838), II, 343-4; W. Savage, Dictionary of Printing (1841), art. ‘Ma- 
chines’. It is doubtful if Nicholson’s ideas ever progressed beyond the drawing board, but they 
were of fundamental importance and were utilised by later inventors. 

® For Koenig’s machine, see Patent No. 3496, 30 October 1811; The Times, 29 November, 
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This machine, increasing and speeding up production, would save the 
expense of double composition and, at the same time, permit of ‘going to press’ 
ata much later hour. Its advantages were quickly realised by John Walter of 
The Times, who ordered a pair of two feeders (machines with two impression 
cylinders and two feed-boards, one at either end) in 1814 and was able to 
announce on 29 N ovember that for the first time a newspaper had been printed 
by a steam-driven machine, ‘the greatest improvement connected with printing 
since the discovery of the art itself.’ 

Koenig’s machine was soon improved upon by two British engineers, Edward 
Cowper and Augustus Applegath, who became the most outstanding designers 
of printing machinery in the first half of the nineteenth century.! Their develop- 
ments were principally motivated by the incessant demand of The Times for 
improved machines to cope with its increasing circulation, which reached 
nearly 40,000 by 1850. To save the delay and expense of resorting once again to 
duplicate composition (stereotyping not yet being satisfactorily developed), it 
was necessary to have machines with greater output, rather than to multiply 
the number of two-feeders. Cowper and Applegath therefore added to the 
number of feeding stations and impression cylinders on each machine, 
producing in 1827 a four-feeder for use on The Times, capable of printing 
56,000 sheets per hour.? 

There were limits, however, to the reciprocating movement of the heavy 
flat-bed carrying the forme. In order to speed up production still further, 
Applegath hit upon the idea of changing the reciprocating motion to a rotary 
one. This idea was not new. It had been included in the 1790 cylinder-printing 
patent of William Nicholson, who had proposed to have types ‘imposed upon a 
cylindrical surface’, to which they would be fastened ‘by screws, or wedges, or 
in grooves, or by other means’; but it had not been brought to practical fruition. 
Koenig had suggested in his 1811 patent ‘a number of machines combined or 
brought together into a system, one machine close to the other in the form of a 
circle, the form continually running forward from one machine to the other, 
thus rendering every part of its way productive’. Later inventors, such as Bacon 
and Donkin in 1813 and Rowland Hill, of penny postage fame, in 1835, had also 
designed machines embodying the rotary principle, but without practical 
success.2 The main problem was that of fixing movable types to a cylindrical 
3 and 8 December 1814; Hebert, of. cit. pp. 344-5; Philosophical Magazine, October 1847, p. 300. 
The standard biography of Koenig is by T. Goebel, Friedrich Koenig und die Erfindung der Schnell- 
presse (Stuttgart, 1883). An elaborate reply to this work was published in the Printers’ Register, 
October 1883—June 1884, by William Blades, under the title “The Invention of the Steam 
Press’. Goebel compiled a rejoinder, commencing in March 1885, in the same periodical. See 
also S. Smiles, ‘Frederick Koenig, Inventor of the Steam-Printing Machine’, Men of Invention 
and Industry (1884), pp. 156-82. ; 

1 See E. Cowper, On the Recent Improvements in Printing (1828) ; Mechanics’ Magazine, VI (1826), 
257-9 and 278-82; Hebert, of. cit. pp. 345-9. On the life of Applegath, see Notes and Queries, 4th. 
ser., III, p. 585, and VII, p. 153; and W. Hammant, ‘Crayford and its Great Printer, Augustus 
Applegath’, Woolwich District Antiquarian Society’s Reports, XV (1909), 50-51. 

2 This machine was not patented, but there are references to it in a later patent, No. 11, 505, 
21 December 1846. It is described in J. Weale, London and its Vicinity Exhibited in 1851 (1851), 
76-86. See also a letter by Applegath to The Stationer, 10 July 1863. 

3 For Bacon and Donkin’s machine see Patent No. 3757, 23 November 1813, and T. C. 
Hansard, Typographia (1825), p. 699. For Rowland Hill’s invention see Patent No. 6762, 12 
February 1835; Repertory of Patent Inventions, new series, V (1836), 129-51 and 219-345 Me- 
chanics’ Magazine, XXV (1836), 271. Rowland Hill claimed, apparently with some justice, that 
his was the first practically successful rotary machine, but it was designed to print from con- 
tinuous reels of paper and could not therefore be brought into commercial use, as the Stamp 
Office insisted on official stamping of each sheet. Hill was unable to adapt his rotary machine to 
sheetfeeding. See The Life of Sir Rowland Hill (1880), I, pp. 224-30 and 525-8. See also below, 
p. 417. Some fragments of this machine are still preserved in the Science Museum. 
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surface. Applegath succeeded in 1846 in overcoming this problem by fixing the 
type upon a polygonal cylinder by means of ‘angular or wedge-shaped column 
rules’, the cylinder having as many facets as there were columns on the forme, the 
type forming itself, by almost imperceptible gradations, into a circular surface oe 

Applegath’s new machine had its central drum and impression cylinders 
placed vertically, instead of horizontally, and hence was known as the vertical 
printing machine’. It was still sheet-fed, but the increased speed given to the 
movement of the forme by the rotary principle enabled him to increase the 
number of impression cylinders and feeding stations to eight, placed in a circle 
round the central type cylinder, which made possible an increase in the rate of 
output to 10—-12,000 impressions per hour. : 

Applegath, however, had been preceded in America by Richard Hoe— 
founder of the world-famous printing machinery manufacturing firm—who 
had invented a sheet-fed rotary of superior design and output, in which the type 
cylinder was horizontal.2 This machine—first installed for the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger in 1846—had at first four but soon as many as ten impression 
cylinders and feeding stations, rising in tiers to a very great height, with a 
‘wilderness of wheels, and cylinders, and straps, and ... a deafening thunder 
that accompanies the storm of sheets pouring down on all sides faster than the 
eye can follow them, or the mind realise their number’. Hoe fitted this 
machine with patent automatic ‘flyers’, which eliminated the fly-boys or takers- 
off, but feeding-in of the sheets was still done by hand and required a consider- 
able labour force. The ten-feeder was capable of 20,000 impressions per hour, 
but still printed sheets on one side only. It was clearly superior to Applegath’s 
machine (though Applegath also later patented a ten-feeder) and was soon 
introduced into the offices of the biggest newspaper firms in this country,4 while 
many smaller offices equipped themselves with Hoe four-, six-, or eight-feeder 
machines during the sixties and seventies. 

Another important invention which came into widespread use in newspaper 
printing from the fifties onwards was that of the ‘flong’ or papier-mdché process of 
stereotyping introduced into this country from the continent by Kronheim and 
the brothers Dellagana.® Hitherto, using the plaster-of-Paris method, it had not 
been possible to produce curved moulds of type formes, and the metal plates 
broke when bent.6 Now ‘flong’ moulds could be made and fitted into a casting- 

1 Patent No. 11, 505, 21 December 1846; Patent Journal, III (1847), 150-53; The Times, 
29 December 1848; Practical Mechanics’ Journal, I (1848-9), 248; The Artizan, 1 December 1849; 


D. Lardner, The Great Exhibition and London in 1851 (1852), pp. 315-30; Weale, loc. cit.; The 
Stationer, loc. cit. 

2 R. Hoe & Co., A Short History of the Printing Press (New York, 1902), pp. 31-37; ‘Mammoth 
Printing Press’, The Expositor, 1 March 1851. 

3 Printers’ Register, December, 1867. 

4 Hoe’s machine was patented in this country as early as May 1847 (No. 11, 688), but it was 
not until 1856 that the first such machine was introduced here, for Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, 
which obtained two six-feeders. See Hoe, of. cit. p. 37; T. Catling, My Life’s Pilgrimage (1911), 
Pp. 51-55. The Times ordered a pair of ten-feeders in 1857, to be built in this country by the 
firm of Whitworth. 

5 This process was patented in France by J. B. Genoux of Lyons in 1829 (French Patent 
No. 39651). Moses Poole, a patent agent, filed a specification for it in England in 1839 (No. 
8159), and J. M. Kronheim in 1844 (No. 10, 275). Ina letter to the British and Colonial Printer, 
dated 24 August 1883, Kronheim stated that he had first seen the process worked in Brussels in 
1843. Its first practical use in England was by the brothers Dellagana, who fled to England for 
political reasons in 1848 from the Paris Constitutionnelle newspaper office (Printers’ Register, 
December 1867). In 1855 they patented the type-high stereoptype (Patent No. 2104), thus 
avoiding the necessity for mounting the plates and saving valuable time in newspaper production. 

8 Cowper had tackled this problem in a patent of 1816 (No. 3974), for ‘printing with curved 
or bent stereotype plates’, but the process did not prove very successful. 
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box curved to the circumference of the printing cylinder, to which the half- 
cylindrical metal plates so produced could easily be fitted. This invention 
quickly replaced the method of fixing movable types on to the printing cylinder; 
it also removed any need for duplicate composition and enormously speeded-up 
newspaper production, since many stereotype replicas could be cast from the 
same mould and used on any number of machines. 

The final achievement in the newspaper press department during the nine- 
teenth century came in the late sixties, with the development of the reel-fed - 
rotary perfecting press. This machine was automatically fed with paper from 
continuous reels or webs, which did away with the complicated sheet-feeding 
mechanism and numerous hand feeders; at the same time it produced sheets 
printed on both sides. Here again, the idea had long been in existence. William 
Nicholson, in his patent of 1790, had suggested printing from a reel or continu- 
ous web of paper. The idea had also been embodied in Rowland Hill’s experi- 
mental machine of 1835, which was to be fed with paper ‘rolled up around reels 
in scrolls’. Applegath had also suggested, in the 1846 patent for the vertical 
machine, that ‘it is possible that a still greater production and more economy 
may be obtained by [a machine] in which the paper is supplied in rolls contain- 
ing 500 or more sheets in one length, in which case the paper must have an 
uninterrupted motion’. Thomas Nelson of Edinburgh showed a working model 
of a reel-fed rotary at the Great Exhibition in 1851. But it was not until the late 
sixties and seventies that practical rotary web machines were built and brought 
into production. 

An important cause of delay was the necessity for having each sheet stamped 
by the Inland Revenue before delivery to the newspaper for printing. The 
removal of the stamp and paper duties, however, cleared the way. The Times 
again took the lead, with its Walter Press, patented in 1866 and first used for 
printing the paper in 1868.1 This machine had two pairs of stereotype and 
impression cylinders and produced 10,500 perfected eight-page papers in an 
hour; the paper was automatically damped as it was fed in, and after being 
printed on both sides, was cut into sheets, which were delivered at the far end 
of the machine by automatic flyers. 

About the same time an American, William Bullock, invented a similar, but 
apparently less successful, type of machine.* Other manufacturers quickly 
followed, including the American firm of R. Hoe & Co., while the most 
important of the early British rotaries were the ‘Victory’ and the ‘Prestonian’. 
The ‘Victory’, invented for the Glasgow Star in 1870 by G. Duncan and W. A. 
Wilson, Liverpool engineers,* was the first rotary to be fitted with an automatic 
folding device; previously, all papers had to be folded by hand. The ‘Pre- 
stonian’, invented by Joseph Foster and W. Bond in 1871 4 and first used for 
printing the Preston Guardian in 1872, was also fitted with a folder, and could 
print from either type or stereotype. Such machines rapidly displaced the old 
sheet-fed rotaries in the offices of the principal daily newspapers during the 
seventies and eighties. 


1 This machine was invented by J. C. MacDonald, manager of the printing department, and 
J. Calverley, chief engineer. See Patent No. 3222, 6 December 1866; The Walter Press (1876), 
reprints of descriptions from the Scotsman, the New Y ork Times, MacMillan’s Magazine, and the 
Printers’ Register; Smiles, op. cit. pp. 183-207; and Printing ‘The Times’ since 1785 (1953), PP: 45-46. 

2 Hoe, op. cit. p. 41. ' 

3 PocteNe: 3031, 19 November 1870. F. J. F. Wilson and D. Grey, A Practical Treatise upon 
Modern Printing Machinery (1888), pp. 229-32. ' ; 

4 Patent No. 774, 22 March, and No. 3237, 30 November 1871. Wilson and Grey, op. cit. 
p. 208. 
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In the later years of the nineteenth and in the present century, rotary web 
machines of greater size and productivity were introduced as the sizes and 
circulations of newspapers increased. Gigantic multiple-web machines were 
built—printing from two, three, four, six, or eight reels of paper, two, three, or 
four pages wide, the units arranged either in ‘decks’, one on top of the other, or 
‘in line’ along the floor—triumphs of mechanical engineering, in which all the 
various operations of feeding, inking, printing, cutting, pasting, folding, 
counting, and delivery were purely automatic. Their outputs were enormous: 
a two-reel, two-page wide machine could produce 24,000 copies of eight pages 
an hour, while a giant double octuple, printing from eight reels, four pages 
wide, had an output eight times as large. An important contribution towards 
this speeding-up of production was the American invention in 1900 of the 
‘autoplate’ process, which revolutionised foundry methods by mechanizing all 
the various casting operations, hitherto manual, so that plates could now be 
produced at the rate of three a minute. 

Progress in the application of printing machinery was naturally a good deal 
slower on provincial weekly and bi-weekly newspapers in the first half of the 
nineteenth century than on The Times and other London dailies. The Manchester 
Guardian, we have seen, was printed in its first few years on a Stanhope iron 
hand-press at the rate of about 200 impressions an hour. It is probable, in fact, 
that two such presses were employed, one for the outer and one for the inner 
forme. These, however, soon proved unsatisfactory and there were ‘complaints 
. .. respecting the printing of the Guardian, which’, the editor admitted, “we are 
well aware have but too good foundation. The fact is our presses have been 
rather insufficient in power for the very large quantity of matter which the 
pages of the Guardian have latterly contained’. This defect was remedied for a 
time by the purchase at the end of 1825 of ‘a new and superior Columbian 
press’, an improved version of the Stanhope. 

Hand-presses, however, could not cope satisfactorily with the Guardian’s 
growing circulation, which had risen to over 3,000 by 1828. Early in that year, 
therefore, a machine was installed?—almost certainly a steam-driven cylinder 
machine of the Koenig or Cowper type, perhaps a two-feeder, producing about 
1,500 impressions an hour. The firm’s account books suggest that it may 
possibly have been made by Sharp Roberts & Co., the famous Manchester 
engineers, or they may have installed the steam engine to drive it. 

This machine, the proprietors proudly announced, would enable them to 
print ‘a greatly enlarged sheet’, containing ‘so much additional matter as to 
make its contents fully equal to those of any country newspaper in the kingdom’. 
Moreover, they would also be able ‘to print the impression with infinitely more 
dispatch than is at present practicable, and they expect, likewise, in a very 
superior style. It will thus be in their power to insert some additional articles of 
intelligence . . . and to effect several improvements in the arrangement of the 
paper, which, from the present unavoidably early hour of putting it to press, 
they have, as yet, been unable to introduce’. 

Such a machine may have sufficed for several years, but as the newspaper 
grew in size and circulation, further mechanical improvements became 
necessary. ‘The Guardian became bi-weekly in 1836, and in 1843 the proprietors 
decided ‘to issue it, on all occasions of pressure, upon a double sheet of the 
largest size allowed by law’, giving eight pages, instead of issuing supplements 


1 Manchester Guardian, 3 December 1825. 


. ie 5 January and 8 March 1828. Manchester Typographical Society minutes, 5 February 
1828. 
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as they had done occasionally during the past few years. They had gradually 
increased the page-size of their paper since its establishment in 1821, but ‘the 
last enlargement [June 1, 1839] was to the utmost extent that the size oftheir 
printing machines, new within a few years, would admit of’. Now they had 
bought new type and machinery ‘at an expense of upwards of £ 1,200’, and 
could print an eight-page paper.! 

he firm’s surviving records, unfortunately, give very little information about 
new machinery. Heavy expenditure is shown during the forties on the new 
buildings in Warren Street, but the only important items that have any 
connection with the printing plant are a payment of £ 200 on a/c to E. & E. 
Cowper, of Birmingham, presumably for printing machinery, and £ 220 to 
Nasmyth, Gaskell & Co., engineers, of Patricroft, for a new steam engine and 
boiler. At the same time a good deal was spent on other engineering work and 
on type and printing accessories. It is probable that by this time—with a bi- 
weekly circulation of 7—8,o00o—the Guardian was being printed on a couple of 
two-feeder flat-bed machines of an improved type, or on a four-feeder. 

Such machinery would clearly be inadequate after daily publication began in 
1855 and the Guwardian’s circulation continued to grow. It is not, therefore, 
surprising to read in the number of 13 March 1858 that ‘for some days past the 
Guardian has been printed by one of the swift Rotary Machines invented, 
patented and made by Messrs. Hoe, of New York. This excellent machine is the 
first of this construction erected in this country out of London, and is the only 
one at work on any daily journal in Great Britain.’ It was, of course, one of 
Hoe’s sheet-fed rotary machines, a six-feeder, the first of which had been 
introduced into this country only two years previously, for Lloyd’s Weekly 
Newspaper.? By the end of the following year, moreover, the Guardian proprietors 
were making arrangements for the replacement of this machine by two Hoe 
eight-feeders costing £ 10,000. 

Hoe sheet-fed rotaries continued to be used in the Guardian office for the next 
twenty years. On the occasion of the jubilee in 1871 it was stated that ‘improved 
American machinery’ was ‘now in use, which according to the number of 
separate feeding boards by which it is simultaneously fed with paper, is capable 
of producing 12,000, 16,000, and even 20,000 impressions an hour’.* The latter 
figure suggests that by this time the Guardian may have obtained a ten-feeder 
machine. Moreover, it would almost certainly be printing from stereotype 
plates, for as early as 1860 we hear that ‘whole newspapers’ in Manchester 
were now being ‘stereotyped for machines specially adapted for the process’. 

These sheet-fed machines were replaced within the next decade by reel-fed 
rotaries. A rotary web machine of the ‘Victory’ type, a single reel machine, was 
first used for printing the Guardian in 1879,® and ‘Victory’ machines were 
installed in the new Guardian building completed in 1886. “The new offices of 
the Guardian were a show place. They had every up-to-date equipment, and 
that equipment included electric light, the first Edison-Hopkinson dynamos to 


1 Manchester Guardian, 4 January 1843. The page-size of the Guardian had been gradually 
increased from 21}” X 154” in 1821 to 29’ 23” in 1839, but was now, in view of the increase 
from four to eight pages, reduced to 25” x 174” (approximate figures). The legal restriction on 
the size of a newspaper sheet forced the Guardian not only to compress its printed matter, but also 
to print in very small type. . 

2 See above, p. 416, note 4. The Times did not start printing with the Hoe machines until 
August 1858. 

3 Letter from J. E. Taylor to R. Hoe, 22 October 1859. 

4 Manchester Guardian, 6 May 1871. 

5 Typographical Association, 23rd. Half-yearly Report, December 1860. 

6 Information from present works manager. 
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be made having been constructed and installed to the order of the Guardian’ .+ 
Electric drive for the presses, however, was not adopted until some years later. 

By the early nineties the Guardian again found it necessary to improve Its 
machinery. At the end of 1892, ‘owing to the rapidly increasing circulation of 
the Evening News and in order to provide supplement-insetting machines for the 
Guardian’, the firm ordered three double Victory machines of a new type, each 
to print papers of ten, twelve, or sixteen pages at the rate of 10,000 per hour, 
eight pages at 20,000 an hour, and four pages at 40,000 an hour. These would 
cost £7,000, but the contract was made subject to approval of the first 
machine.2 Instalment of this machine was not completed until October 1894 
and it then proved so unsatisfactory that the Guardian cancelled the order for 
the other two, ordering instead from R. Hoe & Co. two new triple-web presses, 
costing £ 7,000, each designed to produce 24,000 eight, ten, or twelve page 
copies of the Guardian or 48,000 four or six page copies of the Evening News in an 
hour.? The Guardian was printed for the first time on these new triple-web Hoe 
machines on 1 January 1896. They enabled papers of eight, ten, twelve, or 
sixteen pages of seven or eight columns to be printed according to need, and 
the change led to.a gradual increase in the size of the paper during the year. 
They proved so satisfactory, in fact, that five more were ordered in March 1896 
for £ 18,500.5 

These machines were still driven by steam power, involving heavy expend- 
iture on boilers and engines. In 1892, for example, it was found necessary to 
replace the boilers in the Guardian building, which were worn out after seven 
years’ use. The new boilers cost £ 1,500 and a further £ 4,500 had to be spent 
on fitting them into the building.6 In the following year the three horizontal 
steam engines of 80 horse-power each then in use were found to be of insufficient 
power and two vertical compound high-pressure engines of 250 horse-power 
each were installed; the engines cost £ 1,500 and the supplementary cost of 
friction clutches, steam piping and gearing, together with the expense of 
installation, amounted to a further £ 2,300.7 In 1904, however, the Guardian 
changed over from steam to electric drive for its presses.8 

Thus the forces of the Industrial Revolution had changed the Guardian from 
a single sheet, laboriously printed on a hand-worked press at the rate of 200 
impressions an hour, to a multiple-paged paper produced by huge electrically- 
driven machines, printed, folded, cut, counted, and delivered in scores of 
thousands an hour. Conditions in the press department or machine-room had 
been revolutionized. 


III 


What, meanwhile, had been happening in the composing-room?9 Surprisingly, 


1 Manchester Guardian Centenary Number, 1821-1921, 64-65. 
_ ® Contemporary memo. by G. B. Dibblee, Guardian works manager, December 1892. There 
is no detailed information about the earlier Victory machines in the Guardian office. 

3 Ibid. October and November 1894. 
Ibid. January 1806. 
Ibid. March 1896. 
Ibid. July 1892. 
Ibid. September 1895. 
Manchester Guardian Centenary Number, 1821-1921, p. 64. 
__° There is a vast literature on the development of printing in the later nineteenth century, as 
illustrated, for example, by the 1000-page St. Bride Foundation Catalogue of the Technical Reference 
Library of Works on Printing and Allied Arts (1919). There were innumerable references to printing 
machinery in trade periodicals such as the Printers’ Register, British and Colonial Printer, Inland 
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there had been little change until the last two decades of the century. The vast 
increase in the output of the press made possible by mechanization was met for 
many years merely by increasing the number of hand compositors, though 
several not very successful attempts were made at mechanical composition. 
Until the end of the eighties, in fact, the Guardian continued to be hand-set in 
the old style. 

Early composing machines, such as that of Dr William Church patented in 
1822 and that of Henry Bessemer (built for Young and Delcambre) in 1840, had 
not proved practical propositions.! In the late fifties, however, Robert Hatters- 
ley, a Manchester engineer, designed a similar machine which was more 
successful.” A large type reservoir or ‘charge’ was placed in the upper part of 
this machine, divided into separate alphabetical compartments, from which 
types were released by the operator who sat at a lettered keyboard similar to 
that of a typewriter; depression of a key actuated a release mechanism which 
pushed the appropriate type through an aperture into one of a series of grooved 
channels, down which it would slide into a composing-stick. Hattersley also 
invented a justifying or spacing machine, but it proved a complete failure and 
justification had still to be done by hand. Distribution, however, was done 
mechanically, each composing machine requiring two or more distributing 
machines (another of Hattersley’s inventions) to keep the type ‘charges’ 
supplied. 

The Manchester Guardian appears to have been one of the first newspapers, 
perhaps the very first, to try Hattersley’s machine. There is a tantalisingly 
obscure entry in the firm’s records in 1861: ‘Hattersley. By services as per 
agreement £ 139.145.’ It seems very likely that this refers to a trial by the 
Guardian of the Hattersley machine. Hattersley was advertising the type-setting 
advantages of his invention in Manchester in 1859, as is shown by a contempo- 
rary sheet still in the possession of the Guardian. It seems very improbable that 
the Guardian—so progressive in its adoption of the Hoe sheet-fed rotary presses 
at this time—should not have made a trial of this composing machine, invented 
by a Manchester engineer. The trial, if it did take place, must have proved 
unsatisfactory, which would perhaps account for the Guwardian’s not adopting 
Hattersley machines later on in the sixties, seventies, and eighties, when so 
many other provincial newspapers were doing so. 


Printer, and Printing Times. Many technical books were also published, such as J. Gould, The 
Letterpress Printer (1876); F. J. F. Wilson and D. Grey, A Practical Treatise upon Modern Printing 
Machinery (1888); C. T. Jacobi, Printing: a Practical Treatise (1890); J. Southward, Practical 
Printing (1882) and Modern Printing (1900); T. L. De Vinne, The Practice of Typography (1900) , to 
mention only a few. The introduction of composing machines has been specially dealt with in 
J. Southward, Type-composing machines of the past, the present, and the future (1890) ; J. S. Thompson, 
History of Composing Machines (Chicago, 1904); L. A. Legros, Typecasting and Composing Machinery 
(1908); L. A. Legros and J. C. Grant, Typographical Printing Surfaces (1916); D. B. Updike, 
Printing Types (2nd edn. 1937). 

1 For Church’s machine, see Patent No. 4664, 24 March 1822, and London Journal of Arts and 
Sciences, VI (1823), 225 and 281. For the machine of Young and Delcambre, see Patent No. 8428, 
13 March 1840; Mechanics’ Magazine, XX XIII (1840), 317, XXXVI (1842), 497-500, and 
XXXVII (1842), 401-5; Inventors’ Advocate, III (1840), 196; London Journal of Arts and Sciences 
XIX (conjoined series, 1842), 174; Transactions of the Society of Arts, LIV (1843), 168-70; The 
Artizan, UX (1851), 77-793; Sir Henry Bessemer, F.R.S, An Autobiography (1905), PP. 43-47. There 
are also numerous references to the latter machine in the Compositors’ Chronicle and The Printer in 
the early 1840's. ; 

2 See Patent No. 1794, 26 June 1857, and Journal of the Society of Arts, VII (1858-9), 452. 

3 The Guardian is said to have experimented in the late sixties with another type-setting 
machine, invented by Alexander Mackie in 1867 (Legros and Grant, op. cit. p. 328); but, if so, 
this also must have been unsuccessful, for the paper continued to be hand-set. 
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Hattersleys were introduced into the office of the Eastern Morning News at 
Hull in 1866 and into the Bradford Times office in 1868.1 During the next 
twenty years a fair number of them were sold to other provincial newspapers, 
including some of the most important, such as the Southport Daily News (1876), 
Bradford Observer (1881), Liverpool Courier (1883), Sheffield Independent (1885), 
Liverpool Daily Post (1886), Newcastle Journal (1889), Preston Guardian (1890), and 
Manchester Courier (1891) .? 

Hattersley claimed that his machine could set 8,000 ens per hour and 
average 6,000, but it appears that, although some operators could average 
56,000, the more general average was about 4,000. The machine could, in 
fact, equal the output of two or three hand compositors. It suffered, however, 
from serious practical defects: it was constantly getting out of order, it damaged 
type, and the working parts frequently needed repair or replacement.? More- 
over, justification had still to be done manually and distribution required two 
or three more hands. The type-setting advantages of the Hattersley were, in 
fact, outweighed by the inefficiency and cost of distribution, on which youths 
and girls had to be employed as cheap labour in order to work the machines 
economically.4 Obviously, the problem of mechanical composition had not yet 
been satisfactorily solved. 

In the late eighties a similar type-setting machine, the Thorne, was intro- 
duced from America, worked by a three-man ‘team’, consisting of keyboard 
operator, justifier, and ‘man behind’. It was an improvement upon the 
Hattersley in several respects: the keyboard was easier to operate, the justifier 
was provided with mechanical appliances which expedited his work, and 
distribution was automatic, the distributing cylinder being looked after by an 
unskilled youth behind the machine. Its output was considerably higher than 
that of the Hattersley, the average being about 6—8,000 ens per hour, though 
figures as high as 10—14,000 were achieved by expert operators. Being based, 
however, on the same mechanical type-setting principles as the Hattersley, it 
was liable to similar defects and stoppages. 

The Manchester Guardian and Evening News installed Thorne machines in the 
late eighties. The first was ordered for practical trial in September 1887, and 
others were purchased in the next few years.6 By 1893 there were stated to be 
nine such machines in the Guardian office.? The Guardian’s experiences with 
them, however, do not appear to have been very happy: not only was there 
continual trouble with the operators in regard to output and wages,§ but the 
machines suffered from mechanical deficiences, justification in particular being 
a very slow process. ‘They were estimated to have reduced the price of compo- 
sition by only one-third, from 9d. to 6d. per 1,000 ens.9 


1 Printers’ Register, February 1866; A. E. Musson, The Typographical Association (1954), Pp. 
100 and 221. 

2 Musson, op. cit. pp. 100 and 221-3. Many other composing machines were invented on 
similar principles to those of the Hattersley, but with less practical success. 

3 See, for example, Typographical Circular, November 1878. 

4 Musson, loc. cit. 

5 Contemporary descriptions of this machine are to be found in advertising publications 
issued by the Thorne Type-Setting Machine Company or Syndicate, such as The Thorne 
combined type-setting and distributing machine (1887) and The Thorne type-setting machine (1894), which 
are to be found in the St. Bride’s Technical Library. There are also accounts in the contemporary 
trade journals. ; 

6 Information supplied by the present works manager. 

? Typographical Association, Report of Conference of Composing Machine Operators, Manchester 
8 April 1893. ; 

8 See below, p. 425. 

® Dibblee memo. December 1892. 
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By this time a greatly improved composing machine had been invented—the 
Linotype, designed by the American, Ottmar Mergenthaler, and first used on 
the New York Tribune in 1886.1 This machine finally solved the problem of 
mechanical composition and, with later improvements, quickly revolutionized 
conditions in newspaper composing-rooms, in which Linotypes are still used 
today. It is not merely a type-setting, but a type-casting, or rather line-casting, 
machine, with mechanical justification. The keyboard operator assembles a 
line of matrices released from a magazine in much the same way as the single 
types of the older machines; these are automatically justified into a line; molten 
metal is then pumped in and a bar or ‘slug’ for a whole line (a ‘line 0” type’) 
is cast; the matrices are then returned to the magazine by a mechanical 
device, while the slugs can be remelted immediately after the forme has 
been printed from or stereotyped; thus distribution in the usual sense is 
entirely avoided. 

Output averaged about 80 lines or 5—6,000 ens per hour, though much 
higher figures were reached. The first Linotype, known as the ‘Blower’, was 
liable to numerous breakdowns, but improved models quickly overcame most 
of the early defects. A few hand compositors were still required to set up the 
most difficult matter, but later improvements—the introduction, for example, 
of multi-magazine machines and mechanical headline setting—soon led to the 
virtual disappearance of hand composition from newspaper offices. By 1900, at 
least 1,200 Linotype machines were already being used in this country,? 
together with a few Hattersleys and Thornes. 

The Newcastle Chronicle was apparently the first British newspaper to instal a 
Linotype, in 188g. It was quickly followed by the Nottingham Guardian, Sheffield 
Telegraph, Leeds Mercury, and Preston Guardian.? In contrast to developments in 
the press department, provincial newspapers were well ahead of the London 
ones in introducing mechanical composition, probably because the opposition 
put up by the London Society of Compositors was stronger than that of the 
Typographical Association in the provinces. The Times had its own Kastenbein 
machine in 1872,4 but the first Hattersleys, Thornes, and Linotypes were not 
introduced into metropolitan newspaper Offices until the early nineties. 

The Manchester Guardian, unfortunately, had installed Thorne machines just 
before the first Linotypes came into this country.> Within a few years, however, 
it was decided to replace them with Linotypes. The first two were hired from 
the Linotype Company in October 1893 at £ 100 each per year, for use on the 
new weekly paper and on the Welsh edition of the Guardian.6 In November 1894 
a favourable offer was made by the Linotype Company for the substitution of 
Linotype for Thorne machines and five more machines were taken on trial. 
After an extended comparison of the respective merits of the Thornes and 
Linotypes, the former were finally rejected in June 1895 and sixteen of the latter 


1 A great deal has been written about the Linotype. Contemporary accounts of the early 
machines are to be found in the numerous advertising publications of the Linotype Company, 
such as The Linotype Composing Machine. Drawing, description and other information concerning the 
machine (1891), The Linotype: its history, construction and operation (1st edn. 1893), and many others, 
which are preserved in the St. Bride’s Technical Library. The Linotype was also described and 
discussed in the various contemporary trade journals. 

2 Linotype Users’ Association, Annual Report, May 1goo. 

3 Musson, of. cit. p. 101. 

4 Printing ‘The Times’ since 1785 (1953), P- 47: 

5 It is interesting to note that in June 1889 Jacob Bright, M.P., wrote to the Guardian pro- 
prietors offering founder shares in the Linotype Company, but the offer was turned down, 
‘with good wishes to the venture’. (Information supplied by the present works manager). 

6 Dibblee memo. 1 October 1893. 
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were purchased and installed in the Guardian office at a net cost of £ 5,500.1 By 
October 1895 there were reported to be fourteen Linotypes in the Guardian 
office and eight in that of the Evening News.” 

With this step we may say that the Guardian had finally arrived at modern 
methods of mechanical production, having undergone an ‘industrial revolution’ 
in both press and composing departments. The necessary capital expenditure 
had been very heavy: the insurance valuation of the Guardian buildings and 
plant in 1896 was £ 71,000, as compared with the £ 1,000 capital needed to 
start the paper in 1821.3 

Comparatively few revolutionary developments have occurred since the end 
of the last century. The Guardian’s first two Linotype machines, for example, 
obtained in 1893, remained in continuous use until 1948, unaltered except for 
conversion to electric heating and minor modifications. One of the most inter- 
esting developments has been that of the half-tone process for reproducing 
photographs in newspapers. Small woodcuts had been printed in simple 
‘display’ advertisements in the very first numbers of the Guardian, and line- 
engravings occasionally appeared in the later nineteenth and early part of the 
present century, to mark special occasions, such as the death of Queen Victoria 
in 1901. Half-tone photographic reproductions began to appear in the Guardian 
in the following years, creating eventually a new department of newspaper 
production—the photographic and process department. For the most part, 
however, the story of the past fifty years has been one of minor technical 
improvements; though with the present development of photo-composition and 
teletypesetting we may now be on the threshold of further revolutionary 
achievements. 


IV 


Mechanization of newspaper printing did not transform printers from skilled 
handicraftsmen into mere machine minders. High skills were still required to 
operate composing and printing machines, the apprenticeship system survived, 
and pride of craft was still strong in the industry. Neither did mechanization 
result in any worsening of labour conditions.4 

When John Walter introduced the Koenig printing machines into The Times 
office in 1814, he had to face hostility from the hand pressmen, and the 
machines were erected secretly. The Luddite machine-breaking had recently 
occurred in the textile trades and similar outrages were perhaps feared in the 
printing industry. There is little evidence, however, of any serious opposition 
by hand pressmen. Those displaced from newspaper offices found employment 
fairly easily in book and jobbing printing, which was rapidly expanding, but in 
which machinery was much more slowly introduced. In the provinces, more- 
over, there was little or no differentiation between pressmen and compositors: 
a printer was qualified to work at either press or composition. Consequently, 
though hand press-work gradually died out in newspaper offices, this was more 
than made up for by the greatly increased amount of hand composition 
required, 

The Manchester Guardian appears to have encountered no labour difficulties 
from the introduction of printing machines. When the first machine was 


Ibid. 12 November 1894 and June 1895. 
Typographical Association, Report on Composing Machines, October 1895. 
Dibblee memo. December 1896. 


The following is based mainly on a detailed study of printing trade-union records. 


Pon 
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brought into the office in 1828, the local typographical society—the journey- 
men printers’ trade union—decided to ‘make a trial of the machine for a week 
or two’ before coming to a decision.! Satisfactory conditions must have been 
arranged, for there is no further reference to the subject. The introduction of 
printing machines, however, soon led to a distinction between the ‘machine- 
men’ or ‘machine minders’ and the compositors, who were still handicraftsmen. 
The typographical society tried to insist that only qualified men, who had 
served a proper apprenticeship, should be allowed to manage the machines, 
but there was a tendency for labourers or assistants (feeders, fly-boys, etc.) to 
progress into machine minders, without a proper apprenticeship. Progressive 
mechanization seems to have caused little or no trouble in machine-rooms, to 
judge from the almost total lack of mention in trade-union minutes.2 

The introduction of composing machines caused more serious difficulties. 
The local trade society, like the Typographical Association as a whole, was 
undoubtedly obstructive in its attitude towards them, in order to prevent 
excessive displacement and unemployment of hand compositors. One objection 
was to the employment of ‘irregular labour’-—unapprenticed youths and girls— 
on distributing machines. Thus the Manchester society would not at first allow 
any but ‘journeymen or duly bound apprentices’ to attend to distribution on 
the Thorne machines installed in the Manchester Guardian and Evening News 
offices; but eventually, as this was such unskilled work, they permitted unbound 
youths to do it, provided that they were not taught any other part of the 
printing trade. 

There was also strong opposition to piece-work on composing machines, 
since it would boost output and cause unemployment. So the society fixed piece 
prices for the Thorne machines at a level which the Guardian proprietors 
considered prohibitive, and also laid down numerous other regulations which 
were regarded as excessively restrictive. The Guardian proprietors therefore 
decided to remain on the ’stab system of fixed weekly wages, but to improve 
production they sought to introduce a system of bonus payments for output 
above a certain weekly figure. This, however, the Society refused to tolerate, 
regarding it as ‘task-work’. Indeed there is evidence of a deliberate policy of 
restricting output in order to limit labour displacement. The Thorne machines 
in the Guardian office were stated in 1893 to have reduced the number of casual 
staff by about ten. 

Output difficulties, however, were due more to mechanical deficiencies than 
to restriction by the men. The Guardian proprietors therefore decided to replace 
the Thornes with Linotypes. The Linotypes, however, did not cause much 
immediate reduction of staff. It was reported in October 1895 that, in addition 
to 14 Linotype operators, the Guardian still had 72 hand compositors compared 
with 78 prior to the introduction of composing machines.4 Four compositors 
were stated to have been dismissed at the beginning of 1896 as a result of the 
introduction of Linotypes, but ‘a further decrease of staff was avoided owing to 
the larger size of the paper’.® 

The introduction of composing machines—as of machine presses—appears 
to have caused remarkably little labour disruption. They resulted in more, 


1 Manchester Typographical Society Minutes, 12 February 1828. — 

2 Except in Manchester, however, machinemen outside London were mostly ‘unorganised’, 
outside the Typographical Association. ; 

3 Report of Conference of Composing Machine Operators, Manchester, 8 April 1893. 

4 Typographical Association, Report on Composing Machines, October 1895. 

5 Dibblee memo. 1 January 1896. 
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cheaper, and larger newspapers, with extra editions and supplements, while 
the production of magazines, books, and general printing, in which composing 
machines were more slowly introduced, was rapidly growing. Thus displaced 
hand compositors were mostly absorbed in the expanding industry. Un- 
employment in the printing trade reached a peak percentage of 5.7 in 1894, 
when Linotypes were being rapidly brought into newspaper offices, but this 
was a year of general trade depression and the figure for printing was lower 
than the general average of 6.9.1 The rapidity of this ‘industrial revolution’ 
must not be exaggerated: it was stated in 1911 that ‘of the Typographical 
Association’s membership, only 10 per cent. are Linotype operators’,? and in 
the Census of that year, though many printers were unclassified, nearly 
38,000 described themselves as hand compositors and less than 4,000 as 
machine operators. 

The small printing shops which produced provincial weeklies in the early 
part of the century had grown into mammoth offices by the end. The Guardzan 
which employed about half-a-dozen journeymen in 1825, now had about a 
hundred compositors, Linotype operators, and machinemen, not to mention 
the large number of other workers and editorial staff. Working conditions had 
also been completely altered. Steam-driven machinery, it was stated in 1864, 
had changed the average printing office into a factory, in which hours of labour 
were long, ventilation and general sanitary conditions often bad.? But mechani- 
zation permitted considerable improvements to be made. When the Guardian 
was established in 1821, the ’stab wage-rate of journeymen printers in Man- 
chester was 30s. for a 59-hour week. By 1894 hand compositors on Manchester 
daily newspapers were getting a minimum of £ 2.25. for a 48-hour week, and 
Linotype operators £ 2.75.6d. for a 44-hour week. Prices having fallen consider- 
ably in the interim,‘ the standard of living had been greatly improved. Work 
on a daily newspaper, of course, was night work and also more incessant than in 
a small weekly newspaper office, but it was less laborious physically as a result 
of mechanization, while working conditions (ventilation, lighting, sanitation, 
etc.) had been considerably improved, especially in large modern offices like 
those built for the Guardian in the eighties. 


University of Manchester 


1! Abstract of Labour Statistics. 

2 Report of conference between representatives of the Printing and Kindred Trades Fede- 
ration and the Master Printers Federation, 11 January 1911, 

3 Sixth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, with Appendix, Parl. Papers 1864, XXVIII 
25-31, 383-415. See also Manchester Courier, 3 October 1864. 
ae Silberling’s retail index (1790 = 100) shows a fall from 132 in 1820 to 83 in 1850 (N. J. 
Silberling, ‘British prices and business cycles, 1779-1850", Review of Economic Statistics 1923); 
while Wood’s falls from 100 in 1850 to 83 in 1896 (G. H. Wood, ‘Real wages and the standard 
of comfort since 1850’, Statistical Journal, 1909) 
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TECHNIQUES OF BUSINESS IN THE TRADE BETWEEN 
THE FAIRS OF CHAMPAGNE AND THE SOUTH 
OF EUROPE IN THE TWELFTH AND 
THIRTEENTH CENTURIES 


By R. D. FACE 


of the Middle Ages has long been accepted by historians. Many valuable 
studies of their complex internal organization have been made, all, 
however, based primarily upon documents which date from the period of the 
fairs’ decadence and decline; 1 and without intending criticism of the monu- 
mental work of such scholars as Bourquelot and Huvelin, it is now possible to 
revise the rather static picture which has evolved of the commerce which 
centred about the great medieval fair. With the schedule of the individual fair 
before one, with its eight days of ‘entry’, ten days of cloth sale, eleven days of 
cordovan sale, and so on, all following one upon the other, just as the six fairs 
followed one upon the other, year after year,” it has been difficult not to form an 
inaccurate and almost naive image of the merchant who frequented these fairs. 
As he has commonly been envisaged, this merchant arrived at Provins, let us 
say, on the opening day of the May fair, after an arduous journey, if he was an 
Italian, of a month or more. During the eight days of ‘entry’ he set up shop, 
quite literally, and got himself and his wares ready to do business. As the 
schedule of the fair proceeded he bought and sold first cloth, then leather goods, 
and finally spices and other items sold by weight; then, in the last period of the 
fair, he settled his accounts and attempted to balance his books. The fair over, 
he packed up his belongings and began either the shorter trip to the next fair, or 
the long journey home again. 


r [ importance of the fairs of Champagne in the international economy 


1 The following are the most valuable of the earlier studies: C. Alengry, Les Foires de Cham- 
pagne, Etude d’histoire économique (Paris, 1915); F. Bourquelot, Etudes sur les Foires de Champagne 
(Paris, 1865) ; L. Goldschmidt, ‘Die Geschafts operationem auf den Messen der Champagne’, in 
Zeitschrift fiir das gesamtes Handelsrecht, XL, (1892), pp. 1-32; P. Huvelin, Essai historique sur le 
droit des foires et des marchés (Paris, 1897). 

2 The yearly cycle of the six fairs of Champagne ran as follows: the fair of Lagny began on 2 
January; the fair of Bar-sur-Aube on the Tuesday before mid-Lent; the May fair of Prov‘ns on 
the Tuesday before the Ascension; the fair of St. John or the ‘hot fair’ of Troyes began on the 
first Tuesday after the fortnight of St. John’s day (24 June) ; the fair of St. Ayoul of Provins began 
on the day of the Exaltation of the Cross i.e. 14 September; and the fair of St. Remi or the ‘cold 
fair’ of Troyes began on the day following All Saints’ Day, 1.e. 2 November. Each of the fairs 
lasted upwards of six weeks, and each followed the same rigid order of business: first, an eight- 
day period of ‘entry’ ; next, a ten-day period of cloth sale; then followed an eleven day period of 
cordovan sale; next came a period of nineteen days devoted to the exchange of items sold by 
weight (‘avoir du pois’) and to the settlement of accounts (‘pagamentum’) ; finally, after the fair 
proper was over, there followed a period of four days during which the so-called ‘letters of the 
fair’ were drawn up. Thus, the typical schedule of one fair totalled fifty-two days. 

Bourquelot’s two-volume work still provides the most reliable account of both the fair cycle 
and the order of business. Huvelin’s Essai sur le droit des foires et des marchés, pp. 598-599, contains 
a transcription of the six surviving manuscripts which refer to the fair cycle and the order of 
business. In determining the opening dates of the fairs for any given year, I have employed the 
chronological tables and the solar and liturgical calendar provided by A. Giry, Manuel de 


Diplomatique (Paris, 1894), pp. 177-210 and 217-258. 
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This picture is oversimplified and static, but it has been almost impossible to 
avoid on the basis of the direct evidence on the operation of the fairs of 
Champagne themselves. Furthermore, the difficulties are magnified if one 
desires to reconstruct the operation of the fairs and the commerce which 
surrounded them in the twelfth and even in the thirteenth centuries, for any 
kind of direct evidence from this epoch is scarce indeed. Yet at that time the 
fairs of Champagne were at the peak of their importance, functioning as the 
western hub of an expanding, truly international commerce; surely the 
merchants who came up from the south of Europe to attend them must have 
conducted their affairs in a fashion less awkward than this. A careful exami- 
nation of the relevant notarial cartularies of twelfth and thirteenth-century 
Genoa, and of a similar though smaller group of materials from Marseille, 
serves to establish that these merchants did operate far more efficiently than has 
hitherto been determined. 

The annual cycle of the fairs of Champagne and the commerce so intimately 
regulated by that cycle are mirrored in these notarial entries. Even the most 
superficial examination of the Genoese documents serves to confirm all outside 
indications that the fairs of Champagne dominated the commercial and banking 
relations between the north and the south of Europe in the later twelfth 
century and throughout the thirteenth; moreover, the evidence indicates that 
as early as 1180 their position in this regard had for some time been established, 
that, by the last two decades of the twelfth century, the yearly cycle of the six 
fairs of Champagne was fully developed, and that the internal divisions of the 
order of business at each of these fairs had been evolved at some time long before, 
and continued to regulate and to dominate all business activity. The validity of 
these assertions has recently been questioned by M. Bautier,? but the Genoese 
cartularies offer contemporaneous proof which can be documented in detail. 


1 This study is based upon an intensive analysis of the following notarial materials: (a) 
published volumes—Oberto Scriba de Mercato (1186), ed. Mario Chiaudano (Genoa, 1940); 
Oberto Scriba de Mercato (1190), ed. Mario Chiaudano and Raimondo Morozzo della Rocca 
(Genoa, 1938); Guglielmo Cassinese (1190-1192), 2 vols. ed. M. W. Hall, H. C. Krueger, R. L. 
Reynolds (Turin, 1938) ; Giovanni di Guiberto (1200-1211), 2 vols. ed. M. W. Hall-Cole, H. C. 
Krueger, R. G. Reinert, R. L. Reynolds (Genoa 1939) ; Lanfranco (1202-1226) 2 vols. ed. H. C. 
Krueger, R. L. Reynolds (Genoa, 1951-52); G. Rosso, Documenti sulle Relazione Commerciali fra 
Asti e Genova (1182-1310), (Pinerolo, 1913); L. Blancard, Documents inédits sur le commerce de Mar- 
seille au moyen age (Marseille, 1884-85), 2 vols.; R. Doehaerd, Les relations commerciales entre Génes, 
la Belgique, et l’ Outremont d’aprés les Archives Notariales Génoises aux XIIe et XIVe siécles, (Brussels- 
Rome, 1941), vols. I-III; (b) materials in manuscript—Obertus Notarius de Mercato (1179 
1214) in Lanfranco, 1; Obertus de Placentia (1197-1198) in Diversorum 102; Wilielmus Sapiens 
(1211-1213), Nicola Notarius (1220), Jacobus Taraburli (1227), Ingo Contardus (1244) in 
Pietro Ruffo; Bartholomeus de Fornario, (1250-1252), I1; Gilbertus de Nervi, (1262), I1; Angelinus de 
Sigestro, (1282), IV, v. 1; Parentinus de Quinto, (1287), II, v. 2. 

2 R.-H. Bautier, “Les Principles étapes du développement de foires de Champagne, Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Comptes Rendus (June, 1952), 314-326. M. Bautier asserts that 
the fairs were of a local, agricultural nature until much later than has generally been supposed: 
*. .. elles ne sont, dans les premiers années du XIIIe siécle, qu’un marché agricole, un lieu de 
rencontre entre payans et citadins’ (pp. 316-17). He suggests that the fairs were not fully 
developed international institutions until such time as the guards of the fairs possessed a unique, 
official seal of jurisdiction, no earlier than 1225. Hence he feels that historians have been in error 
in projecting the organization described in those documents which survive from the 13th and 
14th centuries back into the early part of the 12th century. On the basis of the evidence in the 
Genoese notarial materials, however, it can for the first time be proved that the organization 
described in those later documents was fully developed by the last two decades of the 12th 
century. This organization must, therefore, have had its origin at least as far back as the begin- 
ning of that century. 

3 The organized presentation of this evidence can be found in my doctoral dissertation on 
deposit in the University of Wisconsin Memorial Library: The Caravan Merchants and the fairs of 
Champagne. A study in the Techniques of Medieval Commerce (Wisconsin, 1957). 
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As they appear in the Genoese entries, those merchants who were chiefly 
involved in the traffic between Genoa and Champagne, the so-called caravan 
merchants,! can be observed in the act of arranging their business affairs in 
Genoa prior to their own, or their agent’s, departure for a forthcoming fair in 
Champagne. They are the parties to contracts of ‘cambium’ or ‘exchange’, 
wherein an unnamed sum of Genoese money is provided to the borrower in 
return for repayment in a stated sum of Provins money, the currency of the 
Champagne area, at the ‘pagamentum’ period of the fair in question. Occasion- 
ally, too, repayment is to be made in Genoese ‘libbre’ on the ‘adventum’ or 
‘redditum’ of the merchants from a designated fair. In addition to such 
contracts in which a fair of Champagne is directly involved, the caravan 
merchants can be seen just prior to their departure for a fair making purchases 
on credit of such commodities as pepper, brazil wood, and cordovan from 
native Genoese importers, and just after their return they record numerous 
sales, again on credit, of varied northern cloths in large quantities to Genoese 
‘draperii’. 

Evidence of this sort would in itself be sufficient reason for a close study of the 
Genoese materials. But the notarial materials reveal as well a most curious 
pattern of operation for these caravan merchants, a pattern which can neither 
be explained nor understood if one adheres to the stereotyped picture of the 
behaviour of the fair merchant. 

When one attempts to co-ordinate the opening dates of the six fairs in the 
Champagne cycle with the dates of the Genoese documents directly involving 
those fairs, the results are unsettling. The two sets of dates will not fit into one 
another. If one allows a minimum of thirty to thirty-two days, as the evidence in 
the documents indicates, to get a shipment of goods or a caravan of merchants 
from Genoa to the Champagne area (via the Mt. Cenis pass over the Alps), one 
would expect to find contracts involving a particular fair drawn up at least | 
thirty days prior to that fair’s opening date. And such is indeed the case. But 
the difficulty appears when these contracts continue to be drawn up only 
twenty or ten days before the fair in question is scheduled to open; nor, indeed, 
do they always cease to be drawn up even after the fair has already got under 
way in Champagne. This is the case in the Genoese records and in the records 
from Marseille. 

The phenomenon cannot be explained away even if one assumes that in the 
twelfth century the fairs of Champagne were of much shorter duration and their 
opening dates consequently much later than those set down in the fourteenth 
century sources with which Bourquelot, Huvelin, and others have worked. 
Mlle. Rene Doehaerd’s publication of selected documents from the Genoese 
archives bearing upon Genoese trade with France and Flanders, and covering 
the whole thirteenth century and beyond, provides evidence of sufficient 
chronological continuity to dispel this theory.” In the Doehaerd series the fair 
of Lagny, for example, which the schedules agree should always start on 2 
January, is touched by documents for the following years: 1215, 28, 45, 47; 48, 


1 This descriptive terminology was coined by R. L. Reynolds in his studies of the trans-alpine 
trade, particularly in cloth, in the latter part of the twelfth century, as presented in three 
related articles: ‘The Market for Northern Textiles in Genoa, 1179-1200’, Revue Belge de philolo- 
gie et d’ Histoire, VIII, (1929) no. 3, 831-951; ‘Merchants of Arras and the Overland trade with 
Genoain the Twelfth Century’, Revue Belge, IX (1930), no. 2, 495-533; and ‘Genoese Trade 
in the Late Twelfth Century, particularly in Cloth from the Fairs of Champagne’, Journal of 
Economic and Business History, U1, (1931), no. 3, 362-381. These articles provide a point of 
departure for this study. 

2 R. Doehaerd, op. cit.; see volumes II and III. 
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51, 52, 53, 54, 59, 60, 63, 65, 68, 75, 77, 78, 79, 80, 82, 87, 88, 90, 94, 1302, 07, 
09, 11, 12, 14. This more than bridges the gap between the end of the twelfth 
century and the latter part of the thirteenth, from which the earliest of the fair 
schedules used by previous scholars comes.! Throughout this span of years, 
documents on the fair of Lagny were drawn up in October, November, past the 
middle of December, and quite often past the first of the year. There is conse- 
quently no basis on which to assume that the schedule of the fairs in the 
twelfth century differed in any significant degree from what it was known 
to have been in the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries.? 

The most arresting feature of this commerce, then, lies in the consistently 
‘late’ departures of the caravan merchants and their shipments of goods for the 
fairs of Champagne. At no time from the late twelfth century on through the 
beginning of the fourteenth, do the caravan merchants appear to have arrived 
at any fair in Champagne early enough to have carried out their avowed 
business there. They attended the fairs with the greatest regularity in order to 
buy northern cloth and to sell Mediterranean spice commodities. But they 
arrived after the period of cloth sale was over, and, on at least several occasions, 
they left before they could dispose of their spices or settle their accounts. 

On the surface a system of business procedure in which all the sellers of cloth 
came to a fair looking for buyers, but found none because the buyers had not 
yet arrived, and therefore went away without the spices they had themselves 
intended to purchase, makes no sense at all. Yet the evidence indicates that 
such would have been the fate of the northerners—the Flemings, Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, and Germans—who journeyed to a fair of Champagne in order to 
sell their fine cloths during the ten days of cloth sale which opened each period 
of fair proper. Their customers—the caravan merchants of Asti, Arras, Pia- 
cenza, Lucca, Florence, and Genoa—seldom even arrived at the fair any 
earlier than the middle of the eleven days of cordovan sale. Yet the caravan 
merchants wanted those cloths, and they got them, as is shown by the truly 
huge scale of the trade in northern cloth carried on in Genoa by the caravan 
merchants continuously from the late twelfth century to the fourteenth. 

The traditional conception of the way in which these merchants operated 
must, therefore, be revised. The merchants who attended the fairs, at least 
those who came up from the south, did not set out thirty to forty days in 
advance of the fair’s opening date so as to arrive at ‘entry’ with their cargoes of 
merchandise; nor did they consume precious time and money waiting patiently 
for that period of the fair to roll around during which they could dispose of the 
items they had to sell. A group of advanced and polished techniques of business 
enabled them to carry out a seemingly impossible task with the utmost regula- 
rity and precision. These techniques are hinged on three factors: first, the 
ingenious use of partnerships, agency, and procuration; second, the integration 
of these devices with communication and transportation; and third, the 
extensive use of credit instruments in the trade. 


‘There is no contract or credit instrument pertaining to the fair trade or to the 
cloth trade found in any notarial cartulary which does not indicate that the 


! ‘Two of the six manuscripts containing the fair schedules belong to the thirteenth century; 
one bears the date 1285, of P. Huvelin, Essai historique, pp. 598-599. 


2 P. Huvelin, op. cit. pp. 247-249, maintains that all six fairs began earlier in the twelfth 
century; the argument is weak. 
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debt or settlement in question might be paid to the creditor’s agent, to his 
certo nuncio’ or ‘certo misso’.t Every merchant had his agent, or perhaps 
several, to act in his place, to fulfil old obligations, and in many cases to 
undertake new ones. Agency in this sense was from the very beginning of our 
records employed in both Genoa and Champagne. The words ‘tibi vel tuo 
certo misso dare et solvere promitto per me vel meum missum’ are found in 
contracts drawn on the fairs themselves, as well as in credit instruments payable 
in Genoa. 

The evidence demonstrating the use of partnerships among the caravan 
merchants is equally extensive. ‘Socii’ were frequently related, and a general 
participation in the family business was very common.? But partnerships were 
by no means limited to siblings. Often brothers who worked together each had 
other partners on the side, and even though the family business was the natural 
affiliation, and usually the most enduring, these independent arrangements 
were frequently outstanding.’ It would, of course, be unnecessary in any such 
arrangement for both partners to be present at the same time, either in Genoa 
or in Champagne. 

Agency was the device most frequently used when one man wished, during 
his absence from town, to turn over his local affairs to another. The classic 
example is that described by Professor Reynolds.4 The wealthy Arras merchant 
Balduinus Gotefredus Campus, foremost of the Arras men operating in Genoa, 
granted a kind of power of attorney to Petrus Leonardus, a fellow Arras man 
who had previously been closely associated with Balduinus in business affairs.5 
This document was written on 5 June 1191, and it marks the disappearance 
from Genoa of Balduinus Gotefredus Campus for the remainder of the year. 
According to the terms of the contract Balduinus constituted Petrus Leonardus 
his “certum missum’, to act in his place, to take care of all his business affairs in 
Genoa and its environs, to extend credit and to pay debts, to act in all affairs 
just as Balduinus himself could act, 7.e. gave him full power of attorney, limited 
only geographically. 

These provisions enabled Petrus Leonardus to carry on Balduinus’ varied 
business affairs in Genoa without hindrance, as successive entries show he did. 
Between June and December 1191, he extended credit for hundreds of Genoese 
‘libbre’ to ‘draperii’ and to fellow caravan merchants,® and he also received 
large shipments of goods from Flanders and paid off the professional freighters 


1 Even the most cursory examination of the published notaries—Guglielmo Cassinese, Giovanni 
di Guiberto, Lanfranco—will immediately illustrate this. 

2 See, for example, the activities of the brothers Rolandus and Odo Apolii: Obertus de 
Placentia in Diversorum roz2, folios 66, 71v, 74v, 82, 83Vv. 

3 The joint career of the Asti man Wilielmus Scarampus and the Genoese banker-merchant 
Bertramus Bertaldus, always called ‘bancherius’, has been written about previously: see R. L. 
Reynolds, ‘Genoese Trade in the Late Twelfth Century, Particularly in Cloth from the Fairs of 
Champagne’, Journal of Economic and Business History, U1 (1931), 362-381 ; M. W. Hall-Cole, 
‘Early Bankers in the Genoese Notarial Records’, Economic History Review, V1 (1935-36), 73-79. 
A similar partnership existed for a protracted period between the Asti men, Wilielmus Monacus 
and Johannes de Valfenaira. Both were caravan merchants deeply involved in the cloth trade 
between the fairs of Champagne and Genoa: see Obertus de Placentia in Diversorum 102, folios 

2, 42V, 435 49V, 55V> 56, 61v, 63, 65v, 68, 7oOVv, 71. 
ak. i. Be oO iMachants of j pth ah the Overland Trade with Genoa, Twelfth 
entury’, Revue Belge, UX (1930), no. 2, 512-515. 
- 5 Gist ae ag The oe oe as follows: ‘Balduinus Gotefredus Campus 
constituit suum certum missum et in loco suo Petrum Leonardum super omnibus negotiis que 
habet facere in Ianua et in pertinentiis, et in creditis exigendis et debitis dandis, et ut possit 
facere omnibus modis sicut ipse Balduinus agere potest et excipere, vel posset, omnibus modis’. 


6 Ibid. nos. 690, 1049, 1117, 1417, 1457. 
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who did the job.1 Though we cannot determine with certainty in which of 
these transactions Petrus Leonardus was acting for himself and in which he was 
acting for Balduinus, the fact remains that through the device of agency 
Balduinus was able to free himself for extensive business activity in the north 
with the assurance that his current affairs in Genoa would be carried forward 
during his absence. 

There are numerous additional examples of the use of agency in Genoa on a 
smaller scale at this same time and on into the beginning of the thirteenth 
century.2 These make it quite evident that by the latter period the use of agency 
was a commonplace in Genoa, even among small, local businessmen. More- 
over, in the case of Balduinus Gotefredus Campus and his ‘missus’ Petrus 
Leonardus, one can document rather extensively the use of agency in Genoa on 
the part of the caravan merchants as early as 1191. If the group used this device 
on a large scale in Genoa, surely they used it on an equal scale in Champagne. 
For if partners or agents were necessary to look after the caravan merchants’ 
business in Genoa while they were in Champagne, they were just as necessary to 
tend to affairs in Champagne while the caravan merchants were in Genoa. 

By the mid-thirteenth century the men in the fair trade not only had several 
partners on a relatively permanent basis, but also delegated agents and 
procurators to represent them in the north—in Flanders, France, and in 
Champagne—with great regularity. The cartularies under examination contain 
references which establish this fact as early as 1244. Several documents from that 
year illustrate the use of agency and procuration by the caravan merchants to 
take care of pressing business affairs in France.4 Moreover, the second volume of 
the cartulary of Bartholomeus de Fornario, running from 1250 to 1252, is rich 
in documents recording the appointment of procurators for various purposes, 
the majority of which involve the use of agency or procuration by the caravan 
merchants to carry out their business affairs in France and at the fairs of 
Champagne.® 

Both partnership and the device of agency had to be extensively employed in 
order to solve the unique problems which confronted these merchants. In a 
document drawn up on 27 March 1251, for example, Manuelus Castellus, a 


1 Ibid. no. 779. 

2 Ibid. nos. 870, 970; Giovanni di Guiberto, nos. 529, 790. 

3 Ibid. no. 914: Drua, a tavern keeper, agreed to pay a debt, in person or through her agent, 
on the octave of the coming Christmas, to either one of two men or their agents, on behalf of 
Iacomus Baiola (11 October 1203); no. ggo: Iohannes Macacanis of Palermo appointed 
Sergius Senpulus his ‘certum missum’ to act ‘in his place’ in collecting from Milanus generus 
Bertrami de Poio his share of the profit from several large sales of wine (7 November 1203). 

4 Ingo Contardus in Pietro Ruffo, 233v-1: Obertus Guverius constituted Lanfrancus de 

Sancto Georgio, Johannes de Mayio, and Johannes Gonbaldus his ‘certos nuncios et procura- 
tores’ to receive French cloths deposited with the Knights Hospitallers of St. John at Marseille, 
and to ship the cloths to him in Genoa. The next entry (233v—2) records a letter written by 
Obertus Guverius to the Knights Hospitallers instructing them to deliver the cloths in question 
to his procurators. Ibid. 235-3: Wilielmus de Sancto Ginesio constituted the brothers Armannus 
and Rainaldus Pinellus, who were themselves active caravan merchants, his ‘certos missos et 
procuratores’ in France. [bid. 235v—3: Johannes Bavosus, another important caravan merchant, 
constituted Enricus Brunengus his ‘certum nuncium et procuratorem’ for France. There can be 
little doubt that these agents were to attend the fairs of Champagne. 
: 5 Nine entries record the appointment of procurators to collect debts from creditors 
in France—some at Paris, where the debt was often paid through the ‘temple’ of the 
Knights Templars—and various others at Montpellier (Fornario, I, 2QV-2; 103-2; 110—2,3; 
113-3,4; 158-3; 197Vv-4; 226-2). Five other contracts are acknowledgements by the creditor 
that he has received payment through his debtor’s procurator (Ibid. 64v-3; 84Vv-5; 99-3; 
103-2; 224-5). Several other documents in this series appointed procurators specifically for 
the fairs of Champagne (Ibid. 157v-3,4; see also 150-4). 
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caravan merchant, appointed two Piacenzans as procurators to the coming 
May fair of Provins.! They were to represent him and his brother Benedictus 
Castellus with whom he was in business. Benedictus, who perhaps was usually 
stationed in Champagne, was away on a business trip, we are not told where. 
The procurators were to go to the fair—no doubt at its opening or before—and 
there they were to await the arrival of the merchandise (‘totum bingale’) which 
brother Benedictus was to send them. They were to accept it and hold it until 
the arrival of Manuelus Castellus at the fair in France (‘ad adventum quod 
fecero in Franciam’). 

In this case the procurators fulfilled a function vital to the smooth operation 
of the caravan merchants’ affairs. While Manuelus Castellus was finishing up 
his business in Genoa, his agents were looking after his interests at the fair in 
Champagne. They could receive shipments of merchandise; they could also 
size up the market in cloth and the market for spices; and, moreover, they 
could inform Manuelus of these conditions in advance of his arrival. For 
obviously the caravan merchants did not attend the fairs blind; by the time 
they set out for Champagne they were aware of their own assets and liabilities, 
and they had a pretty good idea of market conditions. The use of procuration 
in this manner in the fair trade can be documented from the 1240’s on through 
the rest of the thirteenth century. The entries from selected notaries who 
worked in the years 1262, 1282, and 1287 all indicate clearly that this was so.2 
The role of the partner or agent in the trade with Champagne is manifest in this 
later period, but it was no different in the last decade of the twelfth century. At 
that time too both the devices of partnership and agency were widely utilized 
by the caravan merchants to carry out their business affairs in Genoa. The 
business agent was a commonplace figure in the city at least by the 1180’s, and 
the most outstanding members of the caravan merchant group customarily 
turned over their varied business activities in Genoa to an agent, endowed by 
them with full power of attorney, whenever they left town for any length of time. 

Moreover, the wider use of agency was not unknown to the northern 
merchants in Genoa during the last decade of the twelfth century. In a contract 
recorded on 13 November 1191, a northern merchant who participated in the 
commerce between Genoa and the fairs of Champagne, Manfredus Groja, and 
a Roman, Laurentius Romani Anastasii, constituted a certain Nicola Petri 
Hugozonis their agent to collect a debt of one hundred marks of silver owed 
them by Walcerus, Bishop-elect of Cambrai. The document states that Nicola 
had the ‘carta’ which recorded the debt, and he was instructed to use the sum 
collected ‘to do business’ in the north.? Just about twenty years later, but still 
more than thirty years before we have direct evidence for the use of agency in 
the fair trade, a document bearing the date 28 March 1210, records that one 
Rubeus de Campo has paid a debt of one hundred marks sterling in far-off 
London on behalf of Vivianus Jordanus de Lucca.4 These references, taken 
together with the other evidence from the 1190’s, make it apparent that the 
associated partner or agent tending to distant affairs was as much a figure 
before 1200 as he was later. 


1 Fornario, 11, 126v—1. 

2 See the following, for example: Manuel de Albario in Gilbertus de Nervi, I (1262), 124v—2 
and 226v-1; Angelinus de Sigestro, IV (1282), 1, 159v-2; Manuel de Albario in Parentinus de 
Quinto, II (1287), 2, 30-1. These entries provide only a few examples from the great multitude 
of similar documents which can be found in the cartularies of the notaries at work in the second 
half of the thirteenth century. 

3 Guglielmo Cassinese, nO. 1325. 

4 Lanfranco, no. 524. 
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It is clear that the role of the partner, agent, or procurator was of vital 
importance in the fair trade at least by the second half of the thirteenth 
century. It is equally clear that the pattern of the fair trade was no different 
throughout the whole course of the thirteenth century than it had been in the 
last two decades of the twelfth century. It is therefore most unlikely that the 
techniques of business employed by the caravan merchants in the 1250’s and 
beyond were not also employed by their predecessors in the 1180’s and the 


1190's. 
II 


Only very rarely and rather late did the caravan merchants send their goods to 
the fairs of Champagne, or make the journey themselves, via the water route. 
They relied almost entirely upon overland transportation, making the arduous 
trek over the Alps with the greatest regularity, even in the dead of winter. The 
traffic which grew up between Genoa, Marseille, and the fairs of Champagne, 
became at a very early date sufficiently heavy to absorb the services of pro- 
fessional shippers, the ‘vectuarii’ who appear in the records. Contracts between 
these freighters and the caravan merchants, the so-called ‘lettres de voiture’, 
are common up to the middle and second half of the thirteenth century. But 
there is also ample evidence to suggest the existence of highly specialized 
freighting contractors in this trade at least as early as the last two decades of the 
twelfth century. Indeed, the need for such specialists was no greater in 1250 
than it had been in 1180, for the pattern of the trade remained essentially 
unchanged in those seventy years. The complexity of this pattern demanded a 
professional freighting service, just as it made mandatory the effective use of 
partnership and agency.! 

Moreover, to coordinate operations properly at both ends of this commerce, 
some reliable and relatively swift form of communication between the Cham- 
pagne area and the several terminal points of the caravan route was necessary. 
The only feasible answer to this need was a courier service, a kind of ‘pony 
express’ to race back and forth on a regular schedule between the fair towns in 
Champagne and the chief commercial cities of northern Italy and the Medi- 
terranean coast. Such a service existed in the second half of the thirteenth 
century. Its organization has been elucidated by the French scholar Paul 
Huvelin in a valuable article written before the turn of the century.2 Huvelin 
examined the evidence found in two commercial letters exchanged between 
Italy and the fairs of Champagne in the 1260’s,3 and in a passage from the 
statutes of the Arte di Calimala governing the operation of that organization’s 
courier service to and from the fairs of Champagne.‘ The letters report the 
direction taken by the market in various goods (‘avoir du pois’, precious 


1 A full discussion of the role of transportation in this trade in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries is omitted here as I hope to make it the subject of a separate study. 

2 P. Huvelin, ‘Les Courriers des Foires de Champagne’, Annales de Droit Commercial Srancais 
étranger et international (Paris, 1898); M. Huvelin’s study was preceded by another article, also 
of great value, by A. Schaube, ‘Ein italienischer Coursbericht von der Messe von Troyes aus 
dem 13 Jahrhundert’, Zeitschrift fiir Sozial und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, V (1897), no. 3, p. 248 ff. 

3 The letter sent in 1265 by Andrea Tolomei from the ‘cold fair’ of Troyes to the Society of 
the Tolomei in Siena, published in Lettere volgari dal secolo XIII, scritti da Senesi, ed. C. Paoli and 
E. Piccolomini (Bologna, 1871), pp. 56-57; and the letter sent in 1260 by Jacomo Giovanni and 
Company to their ‘socius’ Jacomo de Guido Cacciaconti at the fair of St. John at Troyes, 
Lettere volgari, pp. 13-24. The same letters were discussed by A. Schaube in the article cited above. 

4 See rubric 28 of Book IV of the Statutes of the Arte di Galimala: Filippi, L’ Arte dei Mercanti di 
Calimala in Firenze, ed il suo piu antico statuo (Turin, 1889), no. 4, p. 144. 
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metals, moneys) at the fair in question, and they contain instructions sent by 
the home office to its agent at the fair. The most ancient version of the statute 
of the Arte di Calimala concerning the couriers dates from 1 302, but it refers to 
usages of a much earlier date. 

The Arte di Calimala sent two couriers to each of the fairs of Champagne— 
the cursor de ara’ and the cursor de pagamento’.! Huvelin concluded that the 
cursor de ara’ left the fair at the cry of ‘ara’ which announced the close of the 
period of cordovan sale; he had arrived at the fair very near to its beginning, at 
least within the first few days of the period of cloth sale.2 The ‘cursor de paga- 
mento’ then arrived at the fair near the opening of ‘pagamentum’ and ‘avoir du 
pois’, the nineteen-day period which followed upon cordovan sale, and he left 
on his return trip towards the end of the whole fair.3 

Italian business houses whose representatives frequented the fairs could avail 
themselves of this service on a kind of subscription basis,4 but in addition both 
business houses and Italian cities maintained their own courier service. The 
letter of Tolomei attests that Siena had such a service, and a Genoese courier 
service is referred to by Pegolotti.5 All these ‘cursores’ followed more or less the 
same schedules of arrival and departure, since they were based upon the order 
of business at the fairs, and since the kind of information they carried did not 
vary to any great degree. 

Pegolotti, of course, wrote in the mid-fourteenth century, but some of the 
Genoese notarial materials from the second half of the thirteenth century 
clearly reflect the use of couriers between Genoa and Champagne. A group of 
exchange documents on the fair of Lagny, drawn up by the notary Angelinus de 
Sigestro in January 1282, required the services of a special courier in order to 
reach their destination in time to be paid off. The fair of Lagny began always 
on 2 January, and in 1282 it ended either on 22 February or 2 March.® The 
nine exchange contracts in question were drawn up between 5 and 26 January.’ 
If these contracts had travelled to Lagny with a caravan of merchants, or in the 
pack train of a ‘vectuarius’, we must allow that they required from 32 to 36 days 
to reach their destination. Hence they could not have arrived at Lagny earlier 
than 1 March. Either the fair would have been over for six days, or it was about, 
to end the following day; the exchange contracts and any other information 
sent with them would have arrived too late. A swifter means of communication 
must have been used. 

It took a courier no more than twenty days to make the journey from Lagny 
to Florence in early February, 1290.8 We can assume, therefore, that a courier 


1 These couriers provided a regular service by the surest and most direct means; they 
obligated themselves by a loyalty oath; and they were fined if they did not go as fast as possible. 
See Huvelin, op. cit. p. 7, note 13; p. 8, note 15. 

2 Huvelin, of. cit. p. 18; the letter of Andrea Tolomei, written 29 November 1265, was 
intended to be carried ‘per lo primo messo de la fiera di Treseto’, who would have departed in 
the next day or two. Calculating from the opening date of the fair (2 November), Huvelin 
figures his departure would have fallen on the ‘ara’ which closed the period of cordovan sale. 

3 Huvelin, of. cit. p. 16; the ‘cursor de pagamento’ was entrusted chiefly with information and 
instruments of a financial nature; unlike the ‘cursor de ara’, who carried primarily information 
relative to business affairs, he could not have left before the period of ‘pagamentum’ was over. 

4 Huvelin, of. cit. p. 9. 

5 Francesco Balducci Pegolotti, La Practica della Mercatura, ed. Allan Nevins (Cambridge, 
1936), p- 233- ; mas 

6 The terminal date of the Lagny fair depended upon whether it followed the usual 52 day 
schedule or whether it was extended to the Monday nearest to Mid-Lent (2 March in 1282). 

7 Angelinus de Sigestro, IV, 1, 120V-3; 121v-2; 123-3, 43 129-3; 130-3; 136-1; 137v-3; 
13QV-I. 

8 Huvelin, of. cit. p. 8, notes 15, 16, 17. 
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departing from Genoa on 27 January 1282, would have arrived at Lagny by 
about 15 February. This would have been three days before the close of 
‘pagamentum’ and one week before the end of the fair itself, ifit were operating 
on the usual fifty-two day schedule and ended on 22 February. If, on the other 
hand, the fair lasted until 2 March, the courier should have arrived a full two 
weeks before its close. 

This pattern repeated itself in 1287. Manuel de Albario recorded exchange 
documents on the fair of Lagny through 28 January.! Unless these contracts 
were rushed to Lagny in the courier’s pouch, they could not have reached the 
fair soon enough to have been valid. And forty years earlier the pattern was no 
different. In 1251 Bartholomeus de Fornario drew up exchange contracts on 
the fair of St. John as late as 14 July, and on the ‘cold fair’ of Troyes as late as 5 
November 2—in both cases several days after the fair had opened in Cham- 
pagne. Huvelin and Schaube have established that couriers were operating 
between the other Italian centres and the fairs of Champagne by the second 
half of the thirteenth century. Certainly the evidence indicates that they were 
employed at Genoa also. Furthermore, the evidence is altogether convincing 
about a second point of far greater significance: that between 1190 and 1290 
nothing new had been added to the pattern of the fair trade which would have 
made the services of couriers indispensable in 1290, but entirely unnecessary 
one hundred years earlier. 

Huvelin described two couriers. The direct evidence in the Genoese materials 
argues for the existence of the second one—the ‘cursor de pagamento’. But the 
first courier, the ‘cursor de ara’—who arrived at the fair early in the period 
of cloth sale and left at the ‘ara’ which terminated cordovan sale—was in 
certain respects the more indispensable of the two for the smooth operation 
of the fair trade. Indeed, the whole pattern of the trade, tied so closely 
to the order of business at the fairs, demanded the services of this courier from 
the start. 

In the twelfth century a courier needed to leave Genoa no earlier than did 
the merchant caravan going to any particular fair—on about 21 December, for 
example, to go to the fair of Lagny. Completing the journey in twenty days, he 
would arrive with vital news, business reports, and credit instruments, far in 
advance of the caravan which brought the bulk of the goods to be marketed. 
Unless the caravan merchant’s partner or agent in Champagne acquired such 
data by the opening of the cloth sale period, how could he have operated 
successfully? ‘The agent had to know the quantity of merchandise being sent to 
him at that very moment by his partner in Genoa; and he also had to know 
what credits and what obligations to pay were going to be sent him in the course 
of the fair. With this crucial information placed at his disposal in advance by a 
courier, the agent could proceed to buy northern cloth on credit, to accept 
and give notes, without risking total financial ruin in the process. In a like 
fashion the courier hastening back to Genoa towards the close of cordovan 
sale, would arrive far in advance of the returning caravan, and could bring to 
the merchant awaiting him in Genoa the report on his agent’s business activities 
at the fair. It appears certain that from the beginning great profit would 
attend the use of couriers in the fair trade. There is no reason whatsoever to 
assume that the caravan merchants overlooked the possibility of great profit. 


1 Manuel de Albario in Parentinus de Quinto, II, 2, 1ov—-1; 12v-2: 16-2: 13 ; : 
ha ae eee 3; 12v-2; 16-2; 16v—1; 23v-1; 23v-3; 
2 Fornario, I, 198v—4.; 185-4. 
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The whole complex structure of the commerce centering about the fairs of 
Champagne with its extensive use of agency and partnership, its reliance upon 
the services of professional freighters, and its attendant system of couriers, was 
based entirely upon credit. Every document employed in the reconstruction of 
the pattern of this trade records a credit transaction; no other evidence 
survives. The records of merchants in Italy show that at the wholesale level only 
the smallest fraction of the total business done was conducted for hard cash. In 
the contracts which record loans in the form of exchanges to be repaid at the 
fairs of Champagne, there appears a freak once in a while which specifies that 
repayment should be made in gold or silver coin and not in credits at a banker’s 
table.’ But the vast majority of these documents took for granted payment by 
paper. This is true for as early as we have any records at all, and must therefore 
have been true for some time prior to our earliest records. 

Our evidence reveals how in Genoa the caravan merchants sold huge 
amounts of northern cloth to ‘draperii’ on credit, and how at the same time and 
in the same place they themselves purchased Mediterranean commodities from 
Genoese importers, again on credit. It appears equally certain that at the fairs 
of Champagne the same caravan merchants, or their representatives, gave 
notes in the form of ‘carte’ to the northern sellers of cloth (the Flemings and the 
Frenchmen) during the first period of the fair. This paper recognition of debt 
was the asset which the northerner used at a later stage in the order of business 
to acquire spices, cordovan, or even cash, if he wanted to forego a merchant’s 
profit on the trip back home. 

During the ensuing periods in the order of business at the fairs it was the 
caravan merchant who had to sell. He had invested in cloth on the basis of 
information sent him by courier, and had already started that cloth on its 
journey south; now his merchandise was about to arrive in caravan. At this 
point he had to manipulate his affairs so as to work his way back to a favourable 
financial position. With good luck and skilful management he and his associates 
might profit handsomely; with bad luck and clumsy management they might 
face bankruptcy. The result was dependent upon how numerous exchanges, 
sales and purchases had balanced out by the close of the period of settlement, or 
‘pagamentum’. 

This final period of balancing out all around was vitally important to each 
fair; it marked the climax to which the extensive buying and selling, the 
criss-crossing of financial exchange, had been building up, in Champagne and 
in far distant places as well. The floating promises generated on all sides were 
now liquidated man to man, house to house, city to city, and area to area. Any 
left-over items were put into the hands of the responsible legal officers, or more 
often, were accounted for by means of credit instruments. It was this aspect of 
the Champagne fairs’ activities which made them international clearing houses, 
and it was this function which they retained long after they ceased to be inter- 
national markets. 


IV 


An intensive study of the early notarial materials reveals that the intricate and 
sophisticated techniques of finance and business described in this essay were 
fully developed by the year 1180. One must look far behind that date to 


1 See, for example, Guglielmo Cassinese, nos. 761, 1701; Lanfranco, no. 181. 
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discover the origin of these practices. The pattern of the fair trade, with all its 
concomitant devices of business and financial organization, was worked out at 
some time too early for any written records to have survived. Were merchants 
beginning to operate in this fashion at the time of Hildebrand, before the First 
Crusade? It is possible that they were.! A system so complex, so carefully 
worked out, could not have sprung up within a few years; such institutions 
demand several generations of growth and development. Even conservative 
opinion must insist that by mid-twelfth century the pattern of the fair trade 
had been fairly well worked out; one must look at least to the very beginning of 
that century for the primitive stages of its evolution. 

Any hypothesis which attempts to account for the rigid and long-enduring 
order of business upon which this commerce was based must be stated with 
great caution. Nevertheless, the operation of one general principle can be 
discerned behind the fairs’ schedule of business; everything appears to have 
been done so as to simplify operations for the northern merchants, the Flemings, 
French, and others who came to the fairs primarily to sell the cloths made in 
their native towns. The northener arrived at the fair with his cloths and 
immediately was able to sell them off. He knew his profit; he could accurately 
calculate his risks. He was then able to make his desired purchases, balance 
out his accounts, arrange for any necessary credit instruments, and go home. 
Whereas the caravan merchant—usually an Italian from Asti, Piacenza, 
Florence, or Genoa—found himself at the other extreme. The whole procedure 
of the fair was turned completely around for him. He had to buy before he sold; 
he had to buy even before his goods arrived. For him each successive stage of the 
fair involved a rather daring gamble. 

From the caravan merchants’ point of view, the fairs of Champagne appear 
to have been northern institutions. Perhaps in the beginning the northerners 
were in the better bargaining position and therefore chose, consciously and 
deliberately, the softer rdéle for themselves. Or perhaps the fairs were as they 
were because in the beginning the northerners were incapable of handling the 
more difficult problems, whereas the Italians had already had considerable 
experience in international trade. Unfortunately the origins of the fairs are 
still too obscure for us to be sure. But whatever the circumstances were which 
put the caravan merchants in an awkward position, they made of that position 
an asset through the development of the devices and techniques necessary to 
create the sophisticated commercial structure described in this paper. 


Harpur College 
New York State University 


! Henri Laurent has been able to demonstrate that the export of Flemish cloth to the south of 
Europe was already well-established in the eleventh century, and that at this period it was 
mainly the result of an active commerce carried on by the Flemings themselves, in which the 
merchants of Arras took the lead; cf. H. Laurent, Un Grand Commerce d’Exportation au Moyen- 
Age. La Draperie des Pays-Bas en France et dans les Pays Mediterranéens (Paris, 1935). 


THE MOBILIZATION OF PHILIP II’S 
REVENUE IN PERU, 1590-1596 


By C. B. KROEBER 


passing year his spending rose farther above income. The treasury had 

been bankrupt in 1575, and, after the expenses of the Invincible Armada 
in 1588, Philip was at the edge of desperation. Interest on his debts absorbed 
two-thirds of the annual income. He had already increased all major taxes, 
created a host of new assessments, and had mortgaged the annual receipts of 
the treasury for years to come. He had seized the property of individuals, 
including, in 1585, all Dutch shipping in Iberian ports—even though the Dutch 
trade was of absolute necessity in supplying Spain’s economy. Now Philip 
faced the task of raising another huge fleet against England. He needed to 
spend still more money in the effort to gain the French throne for his family. 
Even greater challenges would soon face him. In 1594 the Dutch began their 
fateful fifteen years’ barrage of attacks in the Caribbean. English naval raids 
culminated in the destruction of Cadiz in 1596, and in the same year England 
allied with the United Provinces against Spain. France found unity under 
Henry IV in 1594 and during the next year declared war on Philip.2 These 
events threatened Spain’s future in Europe and America, converting Philip’s 
last years into an ever more desperate search for money. 

In this fiscal emergency, the king turned once again to Peru. The American 
realms now produced almost a quarter of his total income,? two-thirds of this 
fraction coming from the Viceroyalty of Peru 4 and its great silver mine of 
Potosi.5 The twenty per cent tax on Potos{’s production constituted nine-tenths 
of all royal revenue in Peru. Philip now planned to increase his Peruvian 
receipts by instituting a sweeping programme of new revenues. This mobili- 
zation of income could only be effective, however, if Potosi’s production 
remained high. Thus the king’s fiscal campaign had two major aspects: to 
maintain or increase Potosi’s production, and to establish new revenues. To 


A F TER 1588 Philip II’s finances entered their final crisis. With every 


1 Abbreviations: GP: Gobernantes del Pert, cartas y papeles, siglo xvi .. ., 14 vols. (Madrid, 1921- 
26); Charcas: Audiencia de Charcas, correspondencia de presidentes y oidores..., 3 vols. (Madrid, 
1918-21); DII: Coleccién de documentos inéditos, relativos al descubrimiento, conquista y organizacion de 
las posesiones espafioles de America . . . 42 vols. ed. J. Pacheco and F. de Cardenas (Madrid, 1864- 
84) ; Cabildos: Libros de cabildos de Lima, ed. B. Lee (Lima, 1935—) ; MV: Coleccién de memorias 6 
relaciones que escribieron los virreyes del Peru (Madrid, 1921); RANP: Revista del Archivo Nacional del 
Peri. 

2 For information given above, see E. Sluiter, “‘Dutch-Spanish rivalry in the Caribbean area, 
1594-1609’, Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev. XXVIII (1948), 168-70; A. Ballesteros y Beretta, Historia de 
Espafia ..., 1V, pt. 2 (Barcelona, 1927), 207-09; R. Merriman, The Rise of the Spanish Empire in 
the Old World and in the New, 1V, 443-7; and J. Mariéjol, Master of the Armada... (trans. W. 
Wells, 1933), Pp- 344-6. 

3 Merriman, of. cit. [V, 208. 

4B. Hamilton, American Treasure and the Price Revolution in Spain, 1501-1650 (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1934), p- 43, Chart 3. 

5 On the importance of Potosi and the Peruvian mercury mine of Huancavelica, see G.Cobb, 
Potosi and Huancavelica: Economic Bases of Peru, 1545 to 1640 (unpublished Ph. D. thesis, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley, 1947), and R. de Lizarraga, Descripcién colonial (Buenos Aires, 
1928), II, 249. This latter work was written during the 1590's. 
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this double task he appointed a new viceroy, Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, 
who arrived in Peru in 1590. 

Mendoza was a soldier, diplomat, and courtier from Cuenca in Old Castile. 
In America years before, when his father was viceroy of Peru, he had acted as 
governor of Chile (1557-59), leading expeditions that founded Spanish towns 
on both sides of the Andes. Now he faced a difficult task in augmenting the 
crown revenues in Peru. The viceroyalty was a vast area, encompassing what is 
today Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. Relations between important church 
leaders and government officials had been of the worst. The Spanish population 
was under the king’s deep suspicion, because of the chronic civil wars and 
occasional revolts in which their fathers had engaged. Peru was full of for- 
eigners, whose presence in America was usually illegal, and who were suspected 
of both disloyalty and religious heresy. It would be difficult to enforce new 
fiscal measures against this disunited and dispersed population. Viceroy 
Mendoza, however, with previous American experience and a strong desire to 
enforce the king’s decrees, proved equal to the task. He dealt successfully with 
all the subsidiary problems that arose to complicate the search for greater 
revenues. 

Mendoza at once turned to the problem of increasing royal income from the 
mine of Potosi. Since the 1570’s, the new mercury-amalgam (patio) process of 
refining had increased the yield of silver, and Mendoza believed that further 
gains could be made with a more ample supply of mercury. Thus the viceroy 
first concerned himself with increasing mercury production at the Huancavelica 
mine in Peru. The miners there leased from the crown, and operated at their 
own expense. They then sold their mercury to the king’s treasury under a 
contract that stipulated the price, the amount each miner could produce, and 
the number of Indian labourers each would receive from the royal pool of 
forced labour. Crown officials, having bought the mercury at Huancavelica, 
sold it to the miners of Potosi. This system gave the viceroy control of the mining 
industry, and Mendoza used this power to increase the royal income at every 
turn. He at once made a new contract for Huancavelica! to increase pro- 
duction. He paid a higher price for mercury, permitted more mining, and 
demanded higher production by each Indian labourer at Huancavelica. 
Meanwhile he ordered the silver miners of Potosi to employ a modified refining 
process 2 that used less mercury per ton of ore. 

The viceroy’s policy had two ends in view. The first was to acquire a surplus 
of mercury, so as to be sure of the supply for both Potosi and any new mines 
that might yet be discovered. The second objective was to collect more money 
for the treasury. The more mercury sold, and the higher its price, the more 
profit for the crown. Also, production at Potosi should increase if the miners 
were confident of a steady supply of mercury. More mining at Potosi would 
mean more tax income for Philip II. Mendoza proved to be correct in these 
assumptions. Although the king ordered him to reduce the price of mercury to 
save expense, the viceroy did not comply.4 He watched production at Potosi 


1 Mendoza to the king, Lima, 24 February and 27 April 1590, GP, XII, O1-92, 121-134; 
143-146. The contract specified production of 8,000 quintals per annum, a price of 40 pesos 
per quintal, and required 3 quintals per Indian allotted. The price rose to 52 pesos per quintal 
before Mendoza left office: GP, XIII, 138. See also Cobb, ap. cit. pp. 54-55. 

2 Accounts of this ‘iron-filings’ process are in Viceroy Mendoza to the king, Lima, 5 April and 
1 May 1592, GP, XII, 254-255, 258-259; and Cobb, of. cit. pp. 137-141. 

3 Philip IT’s decree, Madrid, 29 December 1593, GP, XIII, 302~303, 306, and ibid. pp. 167- 
168, 286-287, 296, XIV, 327, for discussions. 

4 Charcas, II, 261, 312, showing that Mendoza did not lower this price (85 pesos per quintal), 
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rise during his term of office, and he used the backlog of mercury to supply new 
mines and to relieve a desperate shortage in Mexico.! Mendoza was right 
in guessing that miners at Potosi would buy mercury even at very high prices. 

Viceroy Mendoza always made sure that new mines had whatever they 
needed. On hearing of a new discovery, he would send out an assaying ex- 
pedition to estimate future production and the number of Indian workers to be 
needed. A royal governor (or a corregidor) was then appointed, Indians allotted 
to him for distribution among the miners, and quicksilver was set aside, or, in 
some cases, actually shipped to the new site. Sometimes a town was formally 
established, as at Castrovirreina,? south-east of Huancavelica. This was the 
most promising new mine, with five or six mills operating during Mendoza’s 
term of office. Vilcabamba, in the hills north-east of Cuzco, also produced silver 
before 1596,3 as did San Pedro de las Salinas in Charcas territory,4 where 
mining had begun in 1584. Silver was also found at Colquepocro,® near Trujillo 
in northern Peru, but these ‘mines of Guaylas’ faded quickly, and little gold 
was found at the old Zaruma and Zamora workings in present-day Ecuador.® 
To all of these places Mendoza sent supplies of mercury and gangs of Indian 
workmen, in case any of them should prove to be a ‘new Potosi.’ 

Like the king, Mendoza was interested only in short-run gains. He knew that 
the supply of Indian labour for Potosi was insufficient, and that many workers 
there were diverted into other tasks. So long as production remained high, 
however, Mendoza suggested no changes in the labour system. His objective 
was the greatest possible revenue at the lowest possible expense. 

In his early months as viceroy, Mendoza reduced the expenses of the royal 
treasury in all branches from the royal fleet accounts to the administration of 


1 ‘La ynformacion que se hico Para del azogue de la china’, Viceroy Luis de Velasco’s investi- 
gation report, beginning 29 October 1591, Mexico City; Archivo General de Indias, 58-3-11, 
copy in Bancroft Library, University of California; and Velasco to the king, Mexico, 30 
October 1591, ibid. 

In 1591 and 1592 Philip II ordered Mendoza to furnish mercury to New Spain, and c. 10,000 
quintals was sent between 1590 and 1595: Mendoza to the king, Lima, 20 November 1593, and 
20 January 1595, GP, XIII, 112 and 127; Relacion de Una carta que el Virrey Don Luis de 
Velasco escribio a Su Magestad ..., Mexico, 14 January 1594, A.G.I. 58-3-11 (copy in 
Bancroft Library), and Velasco to the king, Mexico, 14 August 1595, zbid. 

2 Urcochocha was the Indian name, and also Choclococha, after the nearby lake of that 
name. Mendoza named the town after his wife, Dofia Teresa de Castro y de la Cueva. He 
allotted 2100 Indians for work there: GP, XII, 229, and XIII, 42, 167, 251-4, 308-10. See also 
Velasco’s relacién as Viceroy of Peru, Lima, 28 November 1604, Memorias, pp. 110-111, and his 
letter to the king, Callao, 16 April 1598, GP, XIV, 106, for the mine’s decline. 

3 GP, XII, 134, 230, 327, XIII, 16-17; and Alonso Mexia’s memorial of about 1603, Rela- 
ciones de los vireyes y audiencias que han gobernado el Pert ..., (Madrid, 1867-1872), II, 133, and 
‘Descripcién anénima del Pert y de Lima a principios del siglo xvii. . .’, RANP, XVII (1942), 
31, showing its production falling off. 

4 Juan Diaz de Cepeda to the king, La Plata, 10 February 1590, 12 March 1593, and 28 
March 1595, Charcas, III, 5, 172, 277; and Mendoza to the king, Lima, 20 November 1593, and 
20 January 1595, GP, XIII, 111, 250. The Mexia memorial (cit. supra) states that 600 Indians 
were sent there. Seven mills operated there during 1593. 

5 Mendoza to the king, 18 May and 20 November 1593, GP, XIII, 43, 111, and the “Titulo 
de governador’ . . . he issued to Diego Nufiez de Figueroa as governor, corregidor, and admini- 
strator of the mines; Lima, 5 November 1594, ibid. p. 307. 200 Indians were allotted, being 
taken from nearby repartimientos. 

Ioan Belveder, Libro general de las reduciones de platay oro de diferentes leyes y pesos . . . (Lima, 1597), 
states that these mines were still being worked in 1596. 

6 There were very few Indians there by 1590; see ‘Relacién de Canaribamba . . ”, 5 June 
1582, Relaciones geogrdficas de Indias, ed. Marcos Jiménez de la Espada, II, p. 188; Mendoza to 
the king, Lima, 17 January 1593 and 20 January 1595, GP, XIII, 137, 247; and John Murra, 
‘The Historic Tribes of Ecuador’, Handbook of South American Indians, 11, 816. 
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the playing-card monopoly.! He also took charge of two fiscal programmes 
that had begun shortly before his arrival in Peru. One of these was absorbing 
into the treasury those funds belonging to Indian towns (cajas de comunidades) . 
These moneys had, until 1588, been left in the native communities for their 
normal needs. Now they were sent to Spain. The other new programme 
resulted from the king’s request in 1589 for special ‘gifts and loans’.? The idea 
was to obtain something from every soul in Peru, even to the poorest of Indians.* 
This campaign began with circular letters asking money from town councils, 
church officials, and other promising sources of funds. 

Mendoza sent a judge of the high court (audiencia) southward from Lima to 
spend the better part of a year collecting these gifts and loans.4 He himself 
solicited funds from all corregidores in what is now Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia, 
writing even to such remote places as Chachapoyas on the Amazonian slope of 
the north-Peruvian Andes. In Lima, Mendoza made the rounds of all the rich 
institutions and families. The final result of this activity was a fund of more than 
a million pesos for the king. Collecting these pledges took several years’ time.® 

By the end of 1590, although much had been done to fortify and expand the 
royal revenue, the tax on Potosi’s production still accounted for nine-tenths of 
all revenues sent to Spain.6 This balance of income changed somewhat in 1591, 
but it was 1592 before Mendoza was able to implement the king’s bold pro- 
gramme of new revenues. 

King Philip announced the new programme in a series of decrees on 1 
November 1591.” A two per cent sales tax (alcabala) would be collected, which 
had been decreed before but had never found a viceroy willing to declare and 
enforce it. The king also ordered an investigation of land titles in Peru, with 
fees to be paid into the treasury for confirmation of ownership. This was a fine 
opportunity for legal blackmail of landowners, many of whom never had 


1 Most of Mendoza’s letters in GP, XII, 93 ff. discuss these actions, the chief of which were 
auditing the Audiencia of Lima’s accounts, raising postal rates to meet expenses, raising the 
income from the playing-card monopoly by auctioning it off in parts, and auditing the fleet’s 
accounts. 

2 Philip IT’s decree, Madrid, 6 March 1589, RANP, IV, 87; and Viceroy Conde del Villar to 
the cabildo of Lima, Lima, 9 September 1589, Cabildos, XI, 157-159; and Mendoza to the king, 
GEeXisrans: 

3 Philip II’s decrees, to Mendoza, Valencia, 6 March 1590 and Madrid, 6 March 1589, 
RANP, IV, 91-5; and Cristébal Suarez de Figueroa, Hechos de Don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza... 
(orig. publ. Madrid, 1613: 2nd ed. in vol. V, Coleccidn de historiadores de Chile y documentos relativos 
ala historia nacional), pp. 94-95. 

4 Instructions to Alonso Maldonado de Torres, Lima, 16 July 1590, DII, VI, 554-555; 
557-559; Suarez de Figueroa, of. cit. p. 98; and Mendoza to the king, Lima, 30 and 31 December 
1590, GP, XII, 202, 208-13. 

> Mendoza to the king, 1 May 1592, GP, XII, 261. See also figures for the Audiencia of 
Charcas, by its President, Juan Diaz de Cepeda, Charcas, III, 179, 183; and Cabildos, XI, 159; 
RANP, IV, 95. 

8 Mendoza to the king, Lima, 27 April 1590, GP, XII, 119-20, gives the total (1,050,000 
pesos ensayados) and breakdown. Income from the proclamation of the bulas de la santa cruzada 
made up one-tenth. 

* ‘Two of them, from El Pardo, are in Suarez de Figueroa, op. cit. pp. 119-126. Philip II used 
the word arbitrios to cover the whole programme; ‘revenues’ is used here in the text since some 
were taxes and some not. 

The announced object of this programme was to finance a great new fleet for Atlantic and 
American defence. Emilio Romero, Historia econémica y financiera del Perti. . . (Lima, 1937), p. 243, 
assumes the purpose was to sustain a fleet in the Pacific; but this view is untenable from the 
wording of the decrees and from the fact that some if not all of the arbitrios were applied in 
other American colonies. See the king’s decree, El Pardo, 1 November 1591, in RANP, IV, 111; 


Suarez de Figueroa, of. cit. p. 101; and the relacién of the Viceroy Principe de Esquilache, 1621, 
in Memorias, p. 258. 
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received royal confirmation of title. Also, Spaniards had steadily and illegally 
encroached on land once occupied by Indians, many of whom had died or 
removed to the cities and towns, or fled to the interior. Now, all land not held 
by proven title could be confiscated and sold by the royal treasury. The possess- 
ors could avoid confiscation by paying a set amount of money. Thus the 
crown would profit, either from the fees or from sale of the land. To make it 
clear that this composicién de tierras was a revenue measure, the king decreed 
that even those who held clear titles were to pay some token amount into the 
treasury.! 

Sale of offices offered another chance for revenue. In Peru, this practice was 
limited to certain governmental positions. Now a long list of offices was offered 
to buyers for the first time, and at high prices. The king also laid an assessment 
on all foreigners in Peru, of whom there were hundreds or thousands without 
the required licence to reside in America.2 They must pay an amount rela- 
tive to the value of their American property holdings, or face confiscation 
and deportation. At Mendoza’s suggestion, their payments to the royal 
treasury brought not only immunity from persecution but also the privilege of 
conducting business in America. 

The king further ordered that mestizos (issue of whites and Indians) of 
‘suitable qualities’ be allowed to buy legal equality with Spaniards. Some 
mestizos sought this status in order to aspire to offices and honours. Others 
merely wanted a document freeing them from the stigma of illegitimate birth. 
The king also increased the annual tribute due from free and servile Indians, 
Negroes, mulattoes, and zambos (issue of Negroes and Indians). All these 
tributes rose by a flat 20 per cent, 

Thus far the viceroy was fully in agreement, and these were the revenues he 
collected in Peru during the next five years. To other measures proposed by the 
king, however, he showed unbending resistance. All of these touched trade. The 
king had ordered that salt become a royal monopoly, with a tax on all visits to 
the salt beds. Mendoza, like other viceroys before him, found the salt monopoly 
unenforceable because of the wide dispersion of the deposits.4 The king also 
ordered a seven-and-a-half ad valorem customs tax on coastal shipping, payable 
at each port of call. The viceroy dubbed this a confiscatory tax, since coasting 
vessels often made a dozen stops in a single voyage. Philip decreed an increase in 
the averia (tax in support of the navy), which Mendoza opposed as unnecessary 
for Spain’s Pacific fleet. Finally, the king planned to impound all private funds 
that would arrive in Spain with the fleet of 1591. Mendoza responded flatly 
that the merchants of Lima already had wind of this plan. In this steady 
opposition to commercial reform is reflected Mendoza’s personal alliance with 


1 Royal decree, El Pardo, 1 November 1591, DII, XVIII, 234-236; and Mendoza to the 
king, Callao, 27 May 1592, GP, XII, 301-03. 

2 Mendoza confessed he thought that 1500 unlicenced persons had come to America in his 
own fleet: see his letters to the king, Panama, 25 August 1589, 28 August 1589, GP, XII, 75-6. 
In 1590 a visitador reported that one judge of the Audiencia of Tierra Firme had recently made 
out 492 passes for unlicenced persons who applied to him: see Melchor de Calderén to the king, 
La Plata, 28 February 1590, Charcas, III, 33. 

3 Philip II’s decree, El Pardo, 1 November 1591, in Suarez de Figueroa, of. cit. p. 125. 

4 See Cobb, of. cit. p. 134, and C. Haring, The Spanish Empire in America (New York, 1947)> 
p. 294. Mendoza to the king, Callao, 27 May 1592, GP, XII, gor. 

5 Philip II’s decree, n.p., 25 April 1590, DIT, XVIII, 424-425; and Mendoza to the king, 
Lima, 30 December 1590, GP, XII, 203. Those whose funds were seized in these cases could 
consider their money loaned to the crown or could use it to buy annuities (juros), paying small 
interest rates for life: see Haring, of. cit. p. 297. The king gave up the idea, in this case, after 
Mendoza reported that the news was abroad in Peru. 
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Peruvian merchants.! Perhaps he himself was involved in their mercantile 
ventures. This helps to explain why he resisted one kind of revenue measure 
while acting as collector-extraordinary for all the rest. 

In enforcing the new programme, Mendoza met problems firmly and 
resourcefully. He moved slowly at first, until the idea of new taxation was 
familiar. After all, he had only recently collected the gifts and loans, partly by 
reminding Peruvians that they paid no sales tax. This tax was now in effect, and 
the first response to it was an armed revolt at Quito, followed by smaller 
mutinies against tax collectors in other major cities. Subduing the Quito revolt, 
Mendoza moved cautiously for a time in collecting all revenues. He read the 
danger signals carefully, making only a very limited effort to collect the new 
revenues in the audiencia of Quito. Soon the sales tax was collected peacefully 
in the audiencia districts of Lima, Quito, and Charcas. Mendoza encouraged 
the Spanish method of collecting a lump sum (composicion) from cities and 
towns.2 Lima paid 35,000 pesos at first, and La Plata almost twice as much. 
This system, followed by later viceroys of Peru,? made the town authorities _ 
responsible for collection. 

The land-title investigation did not begin until the sales tax troubles died 
down. Mendoza also reduced the severity of the king’s decree ordering that a 
loyalty inquiry be conducted along with the investigation of land titles. 
Loyalty to the crown was still a sensitive matter in Peru, where Mendoza’s own 
father, as viceroy during the 1550’s, had hanged several hundred Peruvian 
Spaniards for treason. The son knew that a loyalty inquiry could never be made 
in secrecy, and that it must ultimately involve the most powerful men in the 
viceroyalty. He laid the idea aside.4 

Once safely embarked on the land-title programme, however, Mendoza 
acted vigorously in his réle as collector of revenues. There was a general outcry 
against the investigation, particularly against the king’s refusal to allow legal 
review of the assessments. Mendoza permitted such review, by judges and com- 
missions of his choosing, but the result usually was a higher payment than origin- 
ally asked. Upon review, the assessment often increased two or three fold.5 

Sale of office in Peru 6 now became a large business. The post of secretary to 


1 This story is too long to tell here. Part of it is in Mendoza’s belief, expressed since his early 
Chilean days, that liberalized trade (with Buenos Aires, thus with Brazil; among Spanish- 
American colonies; and with the Far East) was desirable because it could be efficiently taxed. 
Part of it is in the great growth of illegal Mexico-Peru trade in Chinese goods, and in Mendoza’s 
sympathy or involvement with those most interested in that trade. This phase is admirably 
treated by W. Borah, Early Colonial Trade and Navigation Between Mexico and Peru (Berkeley, 
California, 1954), esp. Ch. VII. 

® At first this was done by careful negotiation, as in Charcas and Quito during 1593 (see 
Moore, of. cit. p. 257, and Diaz de Cepeda to the king, La Plata, 20 March 1593, Charcas, III, 
187); but it soon became obligatory by royal decree of 4 August 1596. Mendoza included the 
order to compound this tax in the ordinary form he used for appointing corregidores in Peru: 
see Cabildos, XII, 89-99, for an example. 

3 The Principe de Esquilache’s relacién, in Memorias, p. 229. 

4 Mendoza to the king, Lima, 17 January 1593, GP, XII, 331. The king proposed it in a 
decree of 20 February 1592. 

> The mechanism, with local jueces de tierras, regional comisarios, and finally a special junta with 
which Mendoza sat each week, is discussed in Mendoza to the king, Callao, 24 April 1594, and 
20 November 1593, GP, XIII, 109, 117; and Audiencia of Gharcas to the king, La Plata, 23 
February 1596, Charcas, IIT, 302. Detail for the town of Cafiete, where land granted originally to 
25 este was, in 1590, in the hands of 71 persons, is in Revista Histérica (Lima, 1928), VII, 
32-89. 

6 J. H. Parry, The Sale of Public Office in the Spanish Indies under the Hapsburgs (Berkeley, Calif. 
1953), p- 28, using a decree of 5 November 1591. Parry shows that sale of office only began on 
any scale in America in 1559, and assumed proportions only in 1580-81. 
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the viceroy, and many other important governmental positions, sold for the 
first time and at very high prices. Unfortunately for the soundness of public 
administration in Peru, such posts offered the greatest opportunity for graft and 
other extra-legal gain. The position of ensayador (assaying officer) for Potosi, for 
instance, was sold and also the first succession to that office. Although the 
annual salary was but 1200 pesos, the first succession sold at once for more than 
40,000.1 To make the purchase of such offices even more attractive, Mendoza 
often gave the buyer a seat in the local city council—in the case just mentioned, 
a membership in the cabildo of Potosi. 

One individual paid 120,000 ducats to become alguacil mayor (sheriff-bailiff) 
of the Audiencia of Charcas. He had a bargain, since the office carried power of 
appointment of six alguaciles in nearby towns, and gave the buyer some 19 
salaried assistants at La Plata and Potosi as well as membership in both town 
councils. Thus the alguacil mayor was at the apex of a pyramid of money and 
power, deriving partly from payments for the offices under his control, partly 
from fraud and graft, partly from contraband at the silver mines, and partly 
from the threat of police powers he held. Soon the outcry over personal 
patronage by the alguacil mayor led to withdrawal of his broad powers of 
appointment. But this act was also turned to account, by selling all the separate 
offices formerly in the alguacil mayor’s-gift.2 

The most important change of all was the general sale, for the first time, of 
the office of regidor (city councilman). In law, each city council could contain as 
many as twenty-four members, unless another maximum had been set by 
individual grant of privilege to the town. In 1590, Mendoza found many 
vacancies in cabildos,? and he tried to fill many of them by public sale. In spite 
of bitter resistance from such proud city corporations as that of Lima, Mendoza 
managed to carry out his policy to the crown’s profit.4 

He did not attempt the assessment against foreigners (composicién de extrange- 
ros) until 1595. Many of these people were already paying the sales tax and the 
land-title fees, and Mendoza justified his delay because ‘they apply themselves 
better than do the Spaniards in earning their livelihood; they are spread 
through the Realm and are engaged in the most wealthy of the concerns and 
businesses; so I consider it most difficult to execute this composicién simultane- 
ously with the others ...’5 Early in 1595, however, he appointed special 
assessing officers in the audiencias of Lima, Charcas, and Quito, who had the 
work well in hand by 1596.6 The king meanwhile granted exemption to those 

1 Viceroy Velasco to the king, Callao, 16 April 1598, GP, XIV, gg. In this connection see 
Parry, op. cit. Ch. III, discussing the office of alguacil mayor. 

2 Jerénimo de Tovar y Montalvo to the king, La Plata, 28 March 1593, Charcas, III, 198-9; 
Viceroy Velasco to the king, Callaco, 16 April 1598, GP, XIV, 104, and Mendoza to the king, 
Lima, 20 January 1595, ibid. XIII, 221-222; also ibid. 253-254. 

3 See Parry, op. cit. pp. 33-38, for explanation of the reasons why there were so few members 
at that time. , 

4 Mendoza to the king, Callao, 24 April 1595, GP, XIII, 135; and acts of the Lima cabildo 
of g November 1590, 14 January and 1 February 1594, and 23 January and 17 March 1595 
(with royal decrees and other documents), Cabildos, XI, 467, XII, 46, 62-4, 66-7, 249-51, and 
324-9. See also Tovar y Montalvo to the king, La Plata, 20 February 1595, Charcas, III, 249, and 
Audiencia of Charcas to the king, La Plata, 17 February 1595, ibid. p. 224. 16 seats were sold at 
Potosi and 13 at La Plata. The Potosi members paid from 5000-10,000 pesos each, — 

Parry’s Ch. IV, ‘Sale of Municipal Dignities’, gives a fine account of the deterioration of 
municipal privileges but does not emphasize that, in Peru after 1590, plurality in office-holding 
was encouraged by the viceroy and that the cabildos were filled far beyond their local maximum 
membership as specified in older grants of privilege. 

5 Mendoza to the king, Callao, 27 May 1592, GP, XIII, 303. 

6 Tovar y Montalvo to the king, La Plata, 21 February 1596, Charcas, III, 285; and Mendo- 
za to the king, Lima, 20 January 1595, GP, XIII, 212. 
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foreigners who had come with the first conquest or during the civil wars, and to 
those currently holding grants of Indian labour (encomiendas). This change of 
policy did not have general effect, however. It was meant merely as a reward 
to those few old residents who had never resisted the royal officials in Peru. 
The king knew that many rich, recently-arrived foreigners could not escape 
paying the assessment.! ‘ 

Mendoza collected very little of the extra 20 per cent in tribute, from 
Indians or others of the lower classes. He made an honest inquiry into the 
Indians’ ability to pay, taking a partial re-census of all Indian populations. He 
found that, only too frequently, a few Indians were already paying the total 
tribute formerly due from many. The viceroy finally gave up this extra 
assessment altogether.? 

As for the total income from these new sources of revenue between 1592 and 
1596, one contemporary claimed it to be just less than two-and-a-half 
million pesos.3 Half of this total came from the land-title, foreigners’, and 
mestizos’ assessments; one quarter, from sale of offices; one sixth, from the sales 
tax; and the rest, from the increase in Indian tributes. Such incomplete 
figures as are available tend to bear out this contemporary estimate. Thus the 
new revenues probably accounted for a quarter of all royal income from Peru 
during Mendoza’s term of office. i 

The other three-quarters of the annual income came from the mining 
industry—most of it direct from Potosi where the king’s officers collected the 20 
per cent tax on silver production. 1592~95 was the all-time peak of royal income 
at Potosi, and four of the eight best years in Potosi’s history fell within that same 
period. Tax collections at the mine probably averaged a million and a half 
pesos annually from 1591 through 1595.4 Likewise, the best available record of 
mercury production at Huancavelica shows that its highest yield occurred in 
1592 and 1593.° The tax receipts from mercury production, 1591-95, may have 
totalled 500,000 pesos. 

What mattered to the king was how much bullion reached Spain each year. 
Philip II appealed again and again to have his income sent on as quickly as 
possible, and Viceroy Mendoza laboured to improve the means of transporting 
bullion from Peru to Panama. Shipments had to be on the Caribbean side of 
the Isthmus by March of the year to meet the annual convoyed fleet. This flota, 
in turn, must meet other ships coming from Mexico, outfit at Havana, and 


1 Philip ITs ‘Declaracién de la comisién para la compusicién de los extrangeros’, Madrid, 13 
January 1596, DII, XIX, 49-50. See also the original decree, in Suarez de Figueroa, op. cit. 
pp. 123-124, showing that the amended decree was an exemption for a limited group of 
individuals rather than an attempt toward leniency in the programme. 

2 Mendoza to the king, 20 January and g November 1593, and 20 January 1595, GP, XIII, 
7-8, 109-10, 211. The decree of 1 November 1591 (in Suarez de Figueroa, of. cit. pp. 119-20) 
stipulated collections from ‘stray’ Indians, Negroes, free mulattoes, and zambos (issue of Indian 
and Negro). See Diaz de Cepeda to the king, La Plata, 10 February 1590, Charcas, III, 9-10, 
for a case in which tribute assessed on 300 Indians in 1574 was being paid by 150 in 1590. 

3 Suarez de Figueroa, of. cit. p. 193. He had no personal knowledge of Peru but worked with 
Mendoza’s papers. 

4 See Cobb, op. cit. pp. 144-53, for a careful review of the printed sources for this contro- 
versial subject. See also Lamberto de Sierra’s report of the Potosi quinto, 1556-1783, Potosi, 16 
June 1784, Coleccién de documentos inéditos para la historia de Espaiia, V, pp. 172-178. Different 
totals but the same year-to-year movement are shown in Juan de Echavarria’s report, 1556-1640, 
copied in Haring, Trade and Navigation between Spain and the Indies . . . (Cambridge, Mass. 1918), 
PP: 333-4. 

® F. Montesinos, Anales del Pert, I1, 107 ff. He was at Huancavelica, c. 1628-1643, and made 
a careful search in the records there. Suarez de Figueroa, of. cit. P- 101, supposes the figure given 
below in the text. 
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leave the Caribbean in time to arrive in Spain before the October storms.! If 
this schedule were not met, the fleet would winter in America, with a year’s 
delay in transmitting the royal incomes to Spain. Thus it was supremely 
important that the Viceroy of Peru deliver the bullion at Panama early in the 
year. This urgency was all the greater, as Philip II attempted to meet the rising 
challenges to his sea power 2 by building new fleets. These included such major 
efforts as the replacement of the Invincible Armada by 1590, the shipping that 
raided England in 1595, and the fleets built for the three major attacks staged 
against England in 1596, 1597, and 15908. 

Viceroy Mendoza, however, could not comply with the king’s demands: 3 

“To think that any considerable amount of Your Majesty’s income, to say 

nothing of private funds, can be brought to Tierra Firme in March each year, 
is impossible as I have written many times . . . the time of payment. . . must go 
at the pace of production at Potosi; and, the high point of refining of metal at 
that mine falling in February, March, April, and May, it is impossible to 
collect Your Majesty’s silver, or that of private persons, at such time that it can 
be deposited in Tierra Firme in the month of March...’ 
In practise, the Peruvian silver shipment rarely left Callao before late April or 
early May. Mendoza was doing his best to send as much silver as possible each 
year, but he thought it too dangerous to allow single ships to sail to Panama 
without protection. He kept all the vessels together until the bulk of Potosi’s 
income was aboard, although the king wanted the silver sent piecemeal so that 
some of it would reach Panama in time for the fleet. 

Once, in 1593, the viceroy complied with Philip’s will in this respect. He sent 
the silver without naval escort, arguing that the sailors would thus be spared 
the fleshpots of Panama where they could ‘delay, inventing ships’ repairs and 
other matters in which they have their graft ...’ 4 Next year, however, the 
English sea-dog Richard Hawkins appeared in Peruvian waters, and Mendoza 
went back to his policy of maximum security. The conflict between safety and 
speed in remitting revenues to Spain was never resolved. 

How much bullion the viceroy managed to send to Spain is matter for 
conjecture, since all Peruvian expenses of the crown were first deducted from 
total income. It is possible to give rough estimates of the funds assembled for 
each of five Pacific fleets 5 from 1592 through 1596. In 1592, official production 
at Potosi passed the million-peso mark, suggesting that the king’s tax amounted 
to more than 200,000. The gifts and loans of 1590-g1 yielded large sums, and 
Mendoza collected most of a large debt the Potosi miners owed to the crown. 
The Peruvian fleet of 1592 reflected these rising receipts in a total of nearly a 
million and a half pesos for the king.® 

Production was high at Potos{ in 1593, and Mendoza reported that he 


1 Haring, The Spanish Empire in America, p. 325; and Philip II’s decree, San Lorenzo, 28 
t 1593, DII, XVII, 421. 
oe hi den 1594; mas 596, in the Caribbean, when disasters to the American flota, or fear 
of corsairs, created serious delays in transmitting bullion to Spain. 

3 Mendoza to the king, Lima, 13 March 1595, GP, XIII, 335. See also Loaisa’s memorial of 
1583, in Coleccién de documentos inéditos para la historia de Espatta, XCIV, 583-4; and Cobb, op. cit. 
p. 128, who shows that the mills could grind only in December, January, and February, since 
they depended on rainwater as their power source. 

4 Mendoza to the king, Lima, 18 May 1593, GP, XIII, 45. Mie 

5 Assuming that one year’s production at Potosi was reflected in the following year’s shipment. 
See Audiencia of Charcas to the king, La Plata, 1 April 1593, Charcas, III, 206, showing that the 
guinto was tabulated from a time after the Peruvian fleet had gone. ye 

6 Mendoza to the king, Callao, 5 and 27 May 1592, GP, XII, 283, 292; and Sierra’s and 


Echavarria’s reports as cited above. 
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collected more from the new revenues than from the quinto on silver production. 
Funds remitted in 1593 must have totalled almost two million pesos. The next 
year brought still more income since Potosi’s tax yield was at its all-time high 
point, nearly 1,600,000 pesos. The new assessments poured in, and Mendoza 
estimated their total for the year at almost two-and-a-half million pesos.? 

The remittance of 1595 was smaller, since Potosi tax receipts fell off, and the 
viceroy spent heavily in rebuilding his Pacific fleet after the Hawkins scare. In 
1596, however, Mendoza sailed for home with a very large sum for the king. 
After a very good year at Potosi, and with the revenues giving high return, the 
king’s share from Peru was more than two and a half million pesos.? 

There are too many gaps and uncertainties in this record to allow a confident 
estimate of the total figure of royal revenue sent from Peru between 1591 and 
1596. A fiscal official of the time set the total at nine million ducats (seven anda 
half million pesos) ,4 although this total gives no detail of amounts from different 
sources, and seems low. Clearly, royal receipts from Peru were very high just 
before, during, and after Mendoza’s term of office. Potosi production was at its 
highest, with peak years in 1591-95 and again in 1602-05. The new revenues, 
decreed in late 1591 and going into effect between 1592 and 1595, continued to 
yield income long after Mendoza left Peru.® 

In the short run, the king’s demand on Peru was highly successful. This 
special effort showed how well the Spanish system could function when royal 
policy remained firm and when an able viceroy gave it full effect. The large 
plan was the king’s, but Mendoza contributed the land-title investigation as his 
own idea, and he altered all the king’s commands for best local effect. In the 
longer view this emergency programme had many of the same drawbacks as 
were to be seen in Spain, where such financing practices had been the rule 
since the royal bankruptcy of 1575. Local needs, whatever their urgency,® 
usually gave way to the major objective of remitting to the king. Ultimate 
costs to the general population were not counted. In Peru, these must have 
involved the dislocation of Indian settlement, and other complications in the 
lives of Indians already existing at the meagre level of subsistence. 

1 Mendoza to the king, Lima, 18 May 1593, GP, XIII, 46. The Audiencia of Charcas to the 
king, La Plata, 1 April 1593, Charcas, III, 206, seems to set Potosi tax collections at 1,387, 225 
assayed pesos, less than Sierra’s figure and more than Echavarria’s. 

2 Mendoza to the king, Lima, 24 April 1594, GP, XIII, 166-7. 

3 Mendoza to the king, Panama, 18 May 1596, GP, XIII, 353-4. He stated that his estimate 
was taken from certified bullion lists prepared at Callao. 

4 ‘Francisco Lépez de Caravantes’ Historical Sketch of Fiscal Administration in Colonial 
Peru, 1533-1618’, ed. E. Sluiter, Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev. XXV (1945), 252. Lopez de Caravantes’ 
figures, converted from ducats to assayed pesos (from 375 to 450 maravedies), give 7.5 million 
pesos, close to the totals in Hamilton, of. cit. (6,815,000, if one takes his percentage of the total 
creditable to Peru, 68%, as correct.) Year-by-year figures given in the present study, inter- 
polating likely figures for missing years, 1591, 1593, and 1595, would give a much higher total. 

5 Mention of some of the arbitrios being collected in later years is in Viceroy Principe de 
Esquilache’s relacién, Memorias, pp. 279, 285-6; in royal decrees, Valladolid, 10 February 1601, 
and San Lorenzo, 11 August 1606, DIT, XIX, 138, and XVII, 333; and in Romero, of. cit. p. 18. 
Salable offices at Potosi in 1603 are listed in ‘Descripcién de la villa y minas de Potosi. . .’, NSDss 
in Relaciones geogrdficas de Indias, 11, 135; and payments by foreigners are shown in “Descripcién 
de Panama y su provincia’, 1607, in Relaciones histéricas y geograficas de América Central (Madrid, 
1908), pp. 180, 189. 

6 For an example, see Mendoza to Juan de Ibarra, Lima, 26 May 1593, GP, XIII, 53> 
showing that he once sent forty thousand pesos to Spain which were desperately needed on the 
Indian frontier in Chile. Mendoza to the king, Lima, 18 May and 20 November 1593, wbid. 46, 


110, details his own plan to expropriate the revenues of bishoprics of Cuzco, Charcas, and Quito 
(vetoed by the king). 


For details of the impact of the Spanish system on Indian life, see J. Rowe, ‘The Incas under 
Spanish colonial institutions’, Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev. XXXVII (1957), 155-199. 
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But to Philip II and his viceroy, the important scene was Europe, and after 
that the Caribbean. They could not pause to weigh the possible distress of 
Peruvian Indians against such hard facts as the loss of Spanish control of the 
northern United Provinces, in early 1594, or the new state of war with England 
and France in 1595 and 1596. The Peruvian income would not equal the 
annual interest on the king’s debts, nor would it meet the yearly expense of war 
in the Low Countries. By 1596 Philip faced bankruptcy again.! His mobili- 
zation of Peruvian revenue had been an expedient, a series of temporary 
measures that proved strikingly successful. Like his fiscal policies in Spain, 
however, these had harmful long-range effects and, in the larger view of 
Spanish finance, solved nothing. 


Occidental College 
Los Angeles, California 


1 It was announced 29 November 1596, in a royal decree suspending payment on the king’s 
obligations: see Merriman, op. cit. lV, 354; 446. 


SAMUEL GARBETT AND THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT 
OF INDUSTRIAL LOBBYING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By J. M. NORRIS 


was well developed before the beginning of the eighteenth century.? But 

it was not until after the American Revolutionary War that the major 
industries united to demand a permanent share of political power and, in 
particular, a voice in deciding the nation’s economic policy. In the next few 
years, as a result of organized agitation and the founding of the first national 
manufacturers’ association, the ‘manufacturing interest’ became a recognized 
political force in the nation. This development was in great measure the 
result of the ambitious planning and patient negotiation of Samuel Garbett of 
Birmingham. 

When Garbett first entered the field in the 1760’s, lobbying techniques were 
haphazard and ineffective. No common principle united manufacturers and no 
organization existed for continuous collective action. Many chartered and 
private combinations had developed for fixing prices, regulating working 
conditions, setting standards of production, or controlling the use of a raw 
material or the sale of a finished product, and by the 1770’s there were at least 
two well-developed trade associations—the Staffordshire potters and the 
ironmasters of the Midlands.2 When an emergency demanded association on a 
national scale, manufacturers would sometimes agree to frame their petitions to 
the government according to a standard form. They might even allow a particu- 
lar group—usually the merchants of London, because they were handy to 
Parliament and the government offices—to speak for industrial and commercial 
opinion as a whole. But the British economy had not yet developed to the stage 
where the various processes of manufacture and marketing were sufficiently 
integrated to make it possible for industry to speak with one voice. 

The development of lobbying was also hampered by the emphasis on local 
issues and powers in eighteenth-century politics. Lobbyists were forced to 
conform to the prevailing convention that made politics a matter of reconciling 
conflicting local interests; a difficult task, frequently made more difficult by a 
lack of sympathy or understanding on the part of the lobbyist’s own Member of 
Parliament. Where an industry was long-established in a community and the 
industrialists were respected members of the local hierarchy this problem did 
not arise.? But manufacturers in the newer industrial districts were often at a 
disadvantage when, for want of a borough representative of their own, they had 


OBBYING is as old as government, and in England industrial lobbying 


Cf. Edward Hughes, Studies in Administration and Finance, 1558-1825, with Special Reference to 
the History of Salt Taxation in England (Manchester, 1934), chapters iv, v, passim. 

2 'T. S. Ashton, ‘Early Price Associations in the British Iron Industry,’ Economic Journal, XXX 
(1920), 331-3; V. W. Bladen, ‘The Association of the Manufacturers of Earthenware (1784- 
86),’ Economic History, 1, no. 3 (1928), 356. 

3 Edward and Annie Porritt, The Unreformed House of Commons (Cambridge, 1909), I, 522. 
The parliamentary influence of the Foleys was unusually great. Between 1761 and 1784 there 
were only two cases in which two members of the same family filled both seats of a county at the 
same time: two Foleys, father and son, in Herefordshire from 1768 to 1 774, and two Hills, their 


distant cousins, in Shropshire, from 1780 to 1784 (Sir Lewis Namier, The Structure of Politics at 
the Accession of George III [1929], I, 90). 
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to present their case through a county Member who had very little interest in, 
or knowledge of, industrial concerns.! Often, too, recently-established industries 
were faced with the open hostility of their neighbours and political representat- 
Ives in predominantly agricultural communities.2 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty which faced the early lobbyists was the fact 
that the government, like all governments in all ages, disliked lobbying 
because it took the initiative in policy-making out of its hands. When ministers 
felt it necessary or advisable to have the opinion of manufacturers on economic 
legislation, they took it in the form of expert advice from individuals before a 
parliamentary or Council committee. Collective petitioning and the sending 
of delegations were severely discouraged.? Lobbyists often had more success in 
petitioning Parliament, where, if they had powerful backers and their requests 
did not threaten unduly any important interest, they might be able to secure 
the legislation they wanted. But whether the appeal was made to the Ministry 
or Parliament, the initiative remained in the hands of the government. When 
political expediency demanded, ministers would dispense with the lengthy 
procedure of receiving petitions, hearing counsel and examining witnesses and, 
without having consulted the manufacturers, pass legislation which might 
adversely affect their industries.4 Garbett recognized that seizing the initiative 
from the government was the first requirement for successful lobbying. ‘We 
must be the first movers’, he wrote in 1784. ‘It must be our desire that Govern- 
ment may attend to us, and for that purpose we must be taken by the hands of 
our Parliamentary connections to whom in private we shall certainly speak in 
stronger terms than would be decent or could with any propriety be spoke if we 
were called upon for our sentiments.’ 5 

As early as 1766 Garbett was convinced that only a national combination of 


1 Regarding this lack of a parliamentary influence among the manufacturers of Birmingham, 
Garbett wrote to William Burke: ‘I have an old acquaintance with Sir Charles Mordaunt and 
Mr. Bromley, the Member for this county Warwickshire and must apply thro’ them and some of 
their friends who I have the honour to know and who would be offended if in my own name I 
should petition Parliament thro’ any other hands, viz: Sir Roger Newdigate, Mr. Bagot and 
Lord Grey: and these old country families look upon themselves as the patrons of the neighbour- 
hood and really have great inclination to serve us when they distinctly understand the subject. 
But we have troubled them very seldom, and indeed we sorely want somebody who is not only 
intelligent but hath enlarged views to take the lead in considering our commerce as a subject of 
politicks’ (Garbett to William Burke, 4 May 1766, P.R.O. S.P. 37, vol. V, no. 31a.). In this 
letter, Garbett urged Burke to enter Parliament ‘to lend a steady hand to the protection of our 
manufactures and the establishment of our commerce,’ and also to persuade his ‘ingenious 
cozen’ Edmund to support the same cause. 

2 Asa partner in the Carron Ironworks at Falkirk, Garbett was the recipient of such hostility, 
particularly on the part of the Dundas family (Municipal Library, Birmingham, Letters, Copies 
of Letters and Other Papers, Chiefly Correspondence, Addressed from Samuel Garbett of 
Birmingham to the Earl of Shelburne, Afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne, 1766-1802 [referred 
to hereafter as Garbett], vol. I, passim; Garbett to William Burke, 8 October, 14 December 1765, 
8 March, 20, 23 October, g November 1766, P.R.O. S.P. 37, vol. IV, nos. 58, 74, vol. V, nos. 
11(a, b), 26, 55, 56, 62; Garbett to Edmund Burke, 26 November 1768, Sheffield City Library, 
Wentworth Woodhouse Muniments, Burke MS. no. 107). 

3 For example, in 1784 the prime minister, William Pitt, assured John Blackburne, Member 
of Parliament for Lancashire, that he would always be prepared to pay the closest attention to 
the wishes of the Lancashire manufacturers, provided that they appealed to the government on 
an individual basis through their Members of Parliament (Pitt to Blackburne, 28 October 1784, 
William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A., Pitt Papers, vol. IT). 

4 This is what happened when economic concessions were made to the Irish in the winter of 
1779-80: Commons Journals, XXXVII, 502, 508-11, 513, 516, 517, 519, 532 ff. ; Herbert Butter- 
field, George III, Lord North and the People, 1779-80 (1949), pp. 138-76; Vincent T. Harlow, The 
Founding of the Second British Empire, 1763-1793, vol. 1. Discovery and Revolution (1953), PP: 523-5: 

5 Garbett to Shelburne, 18 November 1784, Garbett, vol. I, fol. 112. 
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all industries, exercising its influence on a parliamentary party which was 
rooted in its loyalty to the interests of industry, would be able to capture and 
retain this initiative. Because conditions were not favourable for uniting the 
manufacturers, he turned his attention to what he considered the less important 
aspect of the plan, the organization of Parliament. In the autumn of 1766 he 
explained to William Burke his idea for a committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to draft economic policy for the guidance of the government. He had no 
high opinion of the economic knowledge of any government, remarking that 
‘the very little attention given by Administration to support our manufactures 
affords a very mortifying prospect to such as myself who see the ground we are 
daily losing.’ His committee of both Houses was intended to combine the 
functions of a committee of experts and a parliamentary pressure group for the 
manufacturers. ‘I am unwilling to think,’ he concluded hopefully, ‘that we are 
already so void of love for our country that a set of gentlemen cannot be found 
in Parliament who would give some attention to a point of such importance.’ } 
But none of the leading politicians of the day were imbued with such patriotism, 
and it was another twenty years before Garbett was able to interest any of them 
in the idea. 

Without organized parliamentary support the success of a lobbyist depended 
very largely upon his personal influence with leading politicians. At a time 
when it was becoming fashionable to visit and marvel at the industrial wonders 
of the Midlands, Garbett constituted himself a sort of one-man tourist bureau 
for Birmingham, placing most of the distinguished visitors to the town under an 
obligation to him for his hospitality. He was careful to see that such obligations 
were repaid in political support for his own and his industry’s interests. In this 
way he enlisted the help of William and Edmund Burke and, through them, of 
General Conway and the Marquis of Rockingham. The Earl of Dartmouth and 
the Duke of Grafton both visited Birmingham as his guests. His most valuable 
political patron, the Earl of Shelburne, not only visited Birmingham and sent 
his friends there, but posed, without undue persuasion, as the friend of the 
manufacturers in Parliament.2 A regular and voluminous correspondence 
between Garbett and Shelburne, covering a span of nearly forty years, consti- 
tutes a detailed record of Garbett’s lobbying activities between 1766 and the 
end of the century. 

The great advantage of such personal influence was that it quickly brought 
the lobbyist to the centre of power; matters might be settled in a few minutes’ 
interview with ministers which would take months to go through Parliament. 
But the lobbyist was absolutely dependent upon the goodwill of his patron and 
upon that patron’s political fortunes for success. Hence it was necessary to take 
careful account of parliamentary rivalries and stand well with as many 
parliamentary factions as possible. Garbett and his friend Matthew Boulton 
were particularly astute in this regard. In the 1760’s they relied upon Conway 
and Shelburne to help them to protect the iron industry, in the 1770’s upon the 
Earl of Dartmouth, and in 1782 upon Shelburne again.’ The limitations of such 


1 Garbett to William Burke, 29 October 1766, P.R.O. S.P. 37, vol. V, no. 58. 

® Garbett to William Burke, 4 May, 29 October 1766, to Lovel Stanhope, 26 June 1764, 
ibid. vol. V, nos. 31a, 58, vol. III, no. 47b; Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Life of William, Earl of 
Shelburne (2d ed. 1912), I, 274-6; Garbett to Shelburne, 29 November 1782, 5 October 1784 
Garbett, vol. I, fols. 32, 66. Z 

3 P.R.O. S.P. 37, vol. III, no. 47b, vol. IV, nos. 33, 52, 58, 62, 74, vol. V, nos. 11(a, b), 12, 
26, 27, 28(a, b), 55, 56, 62; T[reasury] 1/570, fol. 52; T 1/571; H. M. G. Dartmouth MS, II, 28, 
32, 257, 259, 263, IIL, 180, 198, 213, 218, 234; Garbett to Shelburne, 30 January, 11 May 1783 
Garbett, vol. I, fols. 33-4, 75. 
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a method were obvious, and from his experiences Garbett drew the lesson that 
neither industrial pressure nor political influence alone was enough: that 
public agitation by a combination of manufacturers must be accompanied by 
private conciliation of the ministry if ever a lobby was to succeed on a national 
scale. 

But lobbying techniques merely helped to use opportunities to the best 
advantage; they could not create them. Lobbying grew to national proportions 
in the 1780’s because economic and political conditions favoured it. Because the 
manufacturing industries were relatively more important in the nation’s 
economy than before the American War, governments were forced to pay more 
attention to their demands for political power. The manufacturers no longer 
followed the leadership of the merchant group in lobbying, but this was rather 
an advantage than otherwise, since the alliance had frequently been used to 
promote only the merchants’ interests. Furthermore the leaders in some of the 
manufacturing centres, notably Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
had gained useful experience in political agitation during the county petition 
movement of 1779-83.! Marshalling support in Parliament was also becoming 
easier because politics had been nationalized to some degree by the great crisis 
of the war. Political factions were better organized and discipline was better 
enforced than before the war, and, on the ministerial side at least, the distri- 
bution of patronage was being increasingly centralized in the hands of the 
Treasury during the 1770’s and early 1780’s. 

The pressure of domestic taxation on industry was another stimulus to unity. 
Between the outbreak of the American Revolutionary War and the end of the 
century the burden of heavy national expenditure and the inadequacy of what 
were regarded as ‘proper’ sources of revenue forced governments increasingly 
to tax what were regarded as ‘improper’ objects—notably the necessities of the 
poor and the raw materials of manufacturing.? The resistance of the manu- 
facturers to this policy quickly grew to national proportions. A petition 
campaign of the shopkeepers and merchants of London against the receipts tax 
of 1783 was followed in 1784 by a much more powerful attack by the Midlands 
manufacturers on Pitt’s proposals to impose an excise on bricks and increase the 
coal duties. Garbett and the ironmasters—John Wilkinson, William Reynolds 
and the Earl of Dudley—complained to the Treasury that the increase in the 
coal duties would make it impossible for British manufacturers to compete with 
the Swedes, and that the tax on bricks, in addition to striking at a raw material 
of industry, would raise rents among the industrial poor and thus increase the 
burden on the poor rates in Birmingham and other industrial towns.? Reso- 
lutions were passed by meetings of manufacturers in the principal industrial 
centres supporting the Manchester and Glasgow cotton manufacturers in their 
opposition to Pitt’s tax on fustians and calicoes and, perhaps more significant, 
condemning the Ministry’s cavalier treatment of the cotton industry’s re- 
presentatives.4 There was a general conviction that the Ministry was hopelessly 
ignorant of the problems of industry and foreign trade. ‘None but enemies to 
our country,’ Garbett wrote, ‘could rationally devise taxes upon exportable 
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manufactures, either directly or indirectly,’ 1 and he concluded that the laws 
affecting commerce and manufacturing must be completely revised. The 
protest spawned a myriad of proposals for consolidating the heterogeneous 
growth of taxes on raw materials, receipts, necessities of life and consumer goods, 
all aimed at eliminating the policy of taxing the means of production, and often 
directed to placing a larger share of the tax burden on the non-industrial part 
of the population.? 

Ideas of commercial liberalism were also beginning to crystallize. The 
commercial classes supported the idea of trade treaties with the United States, 
France and Spain, in order to secure larger markets for exports. But no 
industry, no group within an industry, was consistently protectionist or 
consistently free trade. Immediate interest largely determined the manufactur- 
ers’ choice of economic policies, and when the interest changed with the 
conditions of trade, so did the policy. If there was a body of economic theory 
which represented the views of any large group of the manufacturers, it was 
that expounded by such moderate reformers as Josiah Tucker and Lord 
Sheffield, in which the emphasis was upon the protection of established trade 
and the abolition of restrictions such as monopolies, bounties, enumerations 
and drawbacks that might stand in the way of the expansion of British 
commerce.? 

Various plans for organizations on a national scale were put forward. In the 
summer of 1783, one of the most widely published pamphlets written against 
the receipts tax suggested the formation of a national association of Guardians 
of Commerce to give weight to the petitions of local associations.4 Garbett 
revived his scheme of 1766 for a national manufacturers’ lobby, and in 1783 
suggested a comprehensive investigation of the manufacturing areas of the 
nation by a committee of both Houses of Parliament ‘in order to estimate the 
importance of every exportable article, taking into view not only the present 
state of the exports, but by what means the same may be extended so as to 
employ many more people, or to obtain much more money from foreigners.’ The 
committee was also to undertake many of the functions performed by the 
modern Board of Trade. It was to establish standards of production and a 
system of trade marks, review all taxes on trade and make recommendations to 
Parliament concerning them, examine the statistics of foreign trade with a view 
to directing manufacturing to suit markets, and draft legislation for the 
protection and encouragement of industry. 

But none of these ambitious schemes had much chance of being implemented 
as long as the manufacturers showed themselves unable to agree even on 
matters of common interest. In 1782, for example, it seemed as though the 
commercial community was united in working for a commercial treaty to 
preserve markets in the newly-independent United States. But within two 
years opinion was sharply divided. The merchants of London and the outports 
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continued to emphasize the importance of the American trade,! but the 
manufacturers of the Midlands, disillusioned by the defaulting of American 
debtors and the insecurities of the American trade, were turning increasingly to 
the larger and more profitable markets for British manufacturers in Western 
Europe.?, Even when Commercial Committees, with membership from a 
variety of industries, were formed in Glasgow, Birmingham, Sheffield, Man- 
chester, Norwich and Liverpool in 1783,3 there was very little agreement and 
almost no common action. The Birmingham Committee, for example, ex- 
coriated the Bristol brass-makers for exporting unwrought brass.4 In 1784 a 
hopeful experiment in co-operation was blighted when the Committees divided 
on the tactics to be used to persuade the Austrian Emperor to postpone a 
boycott on British goods. Garbett and his friends in the Birmingham Committee 
favoured a direct appeal to the Emperor; but the Manchester and Sheffield 
Committees made their application through the British government and were 
fobbed off with the explanation that the government could not take action 
since it had not been officially informed of the Emperor’s boycott. Each group 
of manufacturers blamed the other for the subsequent failure of the appeal.5 

It was the threat of Irish industrial competition which eventually overrode 
these disagreements on tactics. Most of the manufacturers believed that the 
Irish Parliament, in asking for reciprocal trading privileges in the Commercial 
Propositions of 1785, were really demanding a special advantage for Irish 
industry. They were also convinced that their government had been coerced 
by Irish threats of revolution into accepting the Propositions and could not be 
relied upon to protect British industries.? Certainly Pitt’s conduct of the negoti- 
ations, characterized as it was by untimely and grudging surrenders, alternately. 
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to the Irish and to the British commercial interests, lent colour to these beliefs. 
Garbett and many of his colleagues in the Commercial Committee came to the 
conclusion that only a political union of the two kingdoms could settle the 
problem,? for there was no guarantee that an agreement would be lived up to by 
the Irish. The Irish Parliament, under pressure from the Volunteer movement, 
could not be trusted, as Fox pointed out, ‘in the due performance of commercial 
regulations, where the laws stand forever in the way of interest and adventure.’ 3 
The Commercial Committees also resented the government’s apparent 
unwillingness to negotiate with them on the details of the Propositions. Invi- 
tations were issued from the Treasury to individual manufacturers to give 
advice and information on a limited number of subjects to the Committee of 
Council for Trade. But the government gave no recognition to the Committees 
as such.4 The omission led Garbett to refuse to attend, and to insist, much to 
the annoyance of the Treasury, that those manufacturers from Birmingham 
who attended went as delegates from the Birmingham Committee. He also 
tried unsuccessfully to persuade the Committee to agree on a common course of 
action with the delegates from Sheffield and Staffordshire.® In this respect the 
lack of agreement on essentials became apparent. Personal rivalry developed 
between Josiah Wedgwood and Garbett, as well as differences of opinion as to 
the probable effect of the Irish Propositions, and even the Birmingham 
Committee was divided on whether or not the British bar-iron industry would 
be damaged by Irish competition. 

Nevertheless, as reports came back to the industrial districts of the poor 
reception given to the first spokesmen before the Committee on Trade, the 
Commercial Committees drew together on the idea of a national organization.? 
In February 1785, Wedgwood agreed to support Garbett’s plan for a meeting 
in London of all the spokesmen for industry, and pledged himself to persuade 
the leaders of the cotton spinners, Thomas Walker and Richard Sylvester, to 
act with him. Garbett, with Samuel Galton and Thomas Russell of Birmingham 
undertook to get the support of the Midland iron trades. The delegates 
assembled in London were to choose a chairman who would write to the 
principal manufacturing centres in the country, ‘requesting them to send a 
deputy or deputies to London, that the united sense of the trading interest of 
Great Britain may be collected at this important crisis, not only relative to 
a commercial treaty with Ireland, but with other European states which are 
now under contemplation [sic].’ § The first meeting of delegates in March 1785 
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published a declaration of principles which reflected Garbett’s ideas of the 
purpose of the new General Chamber of Manufactures. It was to be not merely 
an instrument for the co-ordination of policy, but a political agency to influence 
Parliament on behalf of the manufacturers, as Parliament had hitherto been 
influenced by the powerful lobbies of the landed, City and East India interests.1 
As Wedgwood and Garbett pointed out, such purposes could only be secured 
by a highly-centralized organization. But the diversity of interests represented 
at the first meeting of delegates dictated otherwise, and the new Chamber took 
the form of a loose federation, in which the functions of the executive, under 
Wedgwood’s presidency, were almost exclusively those of discussion and 
co-ordination of policy. The real power of policy-making was to lie with 
provincial chambers to be formed in the various industrial districts to replace 
the Commercial Committees. The Chamber was also to include individual 
members from districts where provincial chambers were not formed.2 

The effect of this diffusion of power was to perpetuate old divisions and allow 
new ones to develop. The provincial chambers were never established. In their 
place the old Commercial Committees and trade associations continued to 
make the important decisions. Their representatives in London still brought 
pressure to bear on the government by individual petitions and personal 
influence and, for what it was worth, they could now represent themselves as 
delegates from a national association. The cotton manufacturers, backed by a 
relatively unorganized and undisciplined body of opinion, favoured publicity 
and violent agitation, much to the disgust of Garbett who wrote caustically of 
‘the necessity the Lancashire people are under to publish to the House of 
Commons and consequently to the European states so much as they are now 
doing relative to the extent of their trade.’ 4 Like the other leaders of the 
Birmingham group, he preferred to use his personal influence with the govern- 
ment. But the manufacturers could not agree on how to use this influence. 
Some were willing to co-operate with the government; others supported the 
parliamentary opposition. Neither group among the manufacturers wanted to 
identify themselves with a political party, but since the Irish commercial 
question was being debated in Parliament on partisan lines, they found 
themselves in the position of having to choose between persuading the govern- 
ment to make concessions, or forcing it to do so by supporting the opposition. 
Garbett chose the first alternative and came very near to sacrificing the inde- 
pendence of the General Chamber to secure special concessions for the iron 
trades.5 Josiah Wedgwood chose the second, and took part with his friends, 
Lord Sheffield and William Eden, in public agitation against the government.® 
By the summer of 1785 each of the parties in the Chamber was accusing the 
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other of subordinating the interests of British industry to those of a political 
party, and both Wedgwood and Garbett contemplated withdrawing from the 
Chamber on that account. An open clash was only prevented by the defeat of 
the Irish Propositions. 

The Eden commercial treaty with France in 1786 provided a further test of 
the Chamber’s effectiveness. The result was a fresh set of quarrels and divisions 
which ultimately wrecked the organization. Among the manufacturers, 
enthusiasm for the treaty, and for freer trade generally, varied in direct relation 
to the prosperity of particular industries and the ability of those industries to 
compete with the French. The larger producers of cheap goods—the potters, 
the Norwich woollen manufacturers, some of the cotton manufacturers and the 
hardware makers—were anxious to have the treaty negotiated,! but stipulated 
in their evidence before the Committee on Trade that the duties on their goods 
be set at the lowest rate consistent with regulations to secure a real reciprocity 
in trade.2 The opponents of the treaty, including the producers of silk, and of 
finer cottons and woollens, were content to keep quiet as long as the British 
government showed itself reluctant to begin negotiations, though when the time 
came to give evidence they were extremely loud in their demands for protection. 
Protectionist sentiment rose at intervals throughout the negotiations, moreover, 
with reports of the growth of French manufacturing: a cotton textile factory, 
using Arkwright’s machinery, had recently been set up at Rambouillet; a glass 
factory at Charenton and a hardware factory in Paris. Wedgwood, alarmed at 
the loss of his designs and workers to the French, set up a branch factory in 
France.’ He also blew hot and cold on the treaty itself, at one time favouring 
the lowest possible duties on pottery to promote the trade, at another urging 
high duties to discourage the French from decorating and re-exporting cheap 
English pottery. Garbett, too, veered from one position to another. At first he 
accepted the general idea of the treaty without reservation, but he was soon 
insisting on special privileges for the button industry, and quarrelling with the 
British bar-iron producers because they favoured a sliding scale of duties for 
various types of ironware, rather than a flat rate of ten per cent.4 The Man- 
chester fustian-makers and the West Country clothiers demanded special 
countervailing duties respectively against the French long-staple cotton of 
Tobago and the French supply of fine Spanish wool; while the linen manu- 
facturers and the makers of stained paper hangings wanted absolute prohib- 
itions against the importation of competing French products.5 
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Throughout the negotiations the government made a point of ignoring the 
= Ree 5 st 

General Chamber. In his instructions to William Eden for conducting inquiries 
in the Committee on Trade, Pitt had written: 


It cannot be too generally understood, that our sole object is to collect, from 
all parts of the kingdom, a just representation of the interests of all the 
various branches of trade and manufacture which can be affected by the 
French arrangement, and that we are perfectly open to form an unpre- 
Judiced opinion on the result. I probably need hardly add, however, that 
there are many reasons which make it desirable to give as little employment 
as possible to the Chamber of Commerce taken collectively. 


Divisions within the Chamber were encouraged. The Treasury, for example, 
gave permission for Charles Startin, the agent of the Birmingham Commercial 
Committee, to go to France as part of William Eden’s official family, and 
promised to give Garbett advance notice of the signing of the treaty, but at the 
same time saw to it that the other Commercial Committees heard of this 
favouritism.” The general result was that by the autumn of 1786 Garbett and 
his colleagues from Birmingham were publicly denouncing the government for 
its disregard of the Chamber, at a time when Wedgwood, now on the side of 
co-operation, was unsuccessfully petitioning the government to grant the 
Chamber a charter.? 

By the time they came to discuss the treaty, the manufacturers had lost all 
trace of the unity they had so precariously maintained in the previous year. A 
resolution of the executive committee on 9 December 1786 strongly recommend- 
ing the treaty was the signal for all the hostilities latent in the General 
Chamber to manifest themselves once more. The opponents of the treaty 
claimed that the resolution did not represent the views of British industry, 
and Burke remarked in criticism of the Chamber that ‘the opinions of two 
counties, however extensive and commercial, should {not be taken for the 
sense of the people of England.’ > Complaints were made in Parliament that 
the benefits of the new treaty would go almost exclusively to new industries 
which depended upon the temporary, insecure and speculative advantages 
of technological superiority and credit financing, rather than to the older 
industries which were firmly established on the solid foundations of the 
English agricultural economy.§ Some of the London Chartered Companies 
declared that the treaty necessarily violated the chartered rights of the City to 
regulate all trade within its precincts, and that now French traders would have 
privileges, even including that of retail trading, which had been limited 
hitherto to freemen of the City.? The majority of the hardware manufacturers, 
who were annoyed at the government’s refusal to grant a countervailing duty 
on iron hardware, joined in the outcry against the resolution. The Birmingham 
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group, on the other hand, were its foremost supporters. They were joined by the 
manufacturers of unwrought iron, the cutlers, the potters, the cotton manu- 
facturers of Lancashire and the woollen manufacturers of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire and East Anglia. Most of the trades .represented in the Chamber by 
local associations or commercial committees supported the resolution; most of 
the trades represented by individuals were against it. ' 

In the struggle which followed, the opponents of the resolution had a special 
advantage. The majority of the industries which they represented were located 
in the southern half of the country and they were able to muster in strength for 
the general meeting of the Chamber, whereas the supporters of the resolution, 
based primarily in the northern part of the country, had to rely on those 
delegates who happened to be in London at the time or who were able to travel 
there. After five days of debate, the resolution was defeated. The executive 
committee was repudiated and a new one formed with instructions to petition 
the government for a postponement of the ratification of the treaty.1 Pitt paid 
no attention to this petition except to refer contemptuously in the House of 
Commons to ‘a few manufacturers collected in a certain Chamber of Commerce’ 
whom he accused of trying to ‘save Parliament the trouble of legislation.’ 2 

This reference to the Chamber might have served as its epitaph. In March 
1787, the potters, the Lancashire spinners and the Birmingham group withdrew 
after denouncing the Chamber’s petition against the treaty.2 On 25 July, 
James Watt wrote to Wedgwood that the Birmingham group were planning a 
union to include the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, the ironmasters, the 
cutlers of Sheffield, the potters, the association of the hosiery-makers of Notting- 
ham and other commercial combinations in the Midlands. The new union 
would meet at Manchester, Birmingham and Stoke in rotation. It was ‘to have 
nothing to do with the Londoners except on particular occasions.’ 4 Thus the 
manufacturers retreated from national to regional organization. 

Henceforth, until well on into the nineteenth century, the duty of industrial 
lobbying devolved upon the local associations organized on the basis of 
particular industries. These gained steadily in power arid stability, associating 
occasionally on a regional basis to exert pressure on the government. Their 
unity and their techniques of lobbying were much superior to those of the older 
irregular associations of the era before 1780. This was the justification for the 
campaign for a national association. The General Chamber had failed because 
the industrial economy was not sufficiently integrated to make such a union 
workable. But, as Garbett pointed out, it was a great accomplishment to have 
brought the Chamber into being. ‘I have doubts,’ he wrote, 


whether upon principles of prudence the Chamber of Manufactures have in 
any respect done wrong but I have no doubt it is wonderful they have not 
done more wrong. There are three hundred gentlemen who are connected 
with that association that have more property and more knowledge of the 
state of general Commerce than 300 that might be named in the House of 
Commons. In this neighbourhood there are many who have transactions in 
every considerable town in Europe ... I rejoice they have met and united 
and that I have been a material instrument in occasioning it.5 


Unwersity of British Columbia 


1 Commons Journals, XLII, 375. 

2 Parliamentary History, XXVI, 531. 

3 Cf. B.M. Add. MS. 38,221, fols. 241-2. 

4 Cited in Ashton, Iron and Steel, p. 173. 

> Garbett to Lansdowne, 26 July 1785, Garbett, vol. I, fol. 168. 


FINANCE FOR THE WEST INDIES, 1780-1815 
By S. G. CHECKLAND 


Indian production and trade was financed, but said little about the 

medium of this expansion—West Indian commercial paper, or of the 
London West Indian houses which, at the centre of the system, acted as its 
general control— in short, its bankers. The system was certainly well-developed 
by Smith’s day; the credit crisis of 1772 revealed the dependence of the West 
Indian economy upon London acceptances.? 

The increasing and unprecedented extension of credit to the West Indies in 
the later eighteenth century meant that West Indian commercial paper became 
very important in the London money market. Indeed it seems probable that it 
had been, since the early eighteenth century, one of the first major extensions of 
City financing beyond the old circle of official debt, the great chartered 
companies, and a short list of public utilities. The East India trade had access 
to the City at long term; the West Indian, in dramatic contrast, was a trade 
involving the provision of capital equipment—slaves—out of current account, 
financed by bills, which constituted a formidable part of the total circulation of 
business paper in the country. 


A DAM SMITH described ! in general terms the way in which West 


I 


In order to understand the nature of West Indian finance it is necessary to take 
a general view of the trade. The traders, since the late eighties, had been 
consolidating their hold on the Islands, gaining estates from absentees and 
others by foreclosure and purchase. The period 1790-1815 fell into two parts: 
the first comprised the final phase of West Indian prosperity down to 1799, the 
second the mounting difficulties of disposing of sugar to Napoleon’s Europe. To 
the traders, in large measure, fell both the enjoyment of the prosperity and the 
perplexities of stifled markets. 

Times had been hard since the American War, but began to mend in the late 
eighties, with improved prices. The supplying of slaves to Grenada and the 
other islands ceded by the French in 1763 had been delayed, so that it was at 
its height when war with France broke out once more in 1793. Moreover the 
free port scheme, as a means of improving penetration of the Spanish colonies, 
was working well. The West India men, so long baulked of prosperity, certainly 
shared Pitt’s hope for fifteen years of peace—indeed some seem to have 
constructed it as a prophecy. The stimulus was further increased in 1791 with 
the revolution in St. Domingo, the French half of the Island of Haiti, and the 
virtual destruction of a productive capacity equal to the output of all the 
British West Indies combined. Britain suddenly became almost the sole 
supplier to Europe. 

To take advantage of the boom, traders in the ceded islands and the London 
houses provided credit on a great scale, with the consequent extension of 


1 Wealth of Nations, ed. Cannan (1950), 1,102. 
2 L. J. Ragatz, The Fall of the Planter Class in the British Caribbean, 1763-1833 (1928), p. 132. 
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mortgages and further increase in traders’ control. The early nineties was a 
period of world-wide expansion, characterized by rising prices in world 
markets, growing trade, and expanding credit; the West Indies got its full share 
of new finance. It should not be overlooked however, that much activity in the 
African trade was directed toward providing slaves to the Spanish colonies, for 
Cuba, under the same high-price stimulus as the British West Indies, was 
rushing to fill the void left by St. Domingo. War in 1793 brought a difficult 
credit crisis in which Grenada and St. Vincent paper played a prominent part. 
But the corner was turned. The older British sugar Islands enjoyed a final flush 
of glory, with peak prices; the ceded islands saw their first and last major boom, 
culminating in the Hamburg crisis of 1799. 

But British sea-power placed the older islands in a serious dilemma. A weak 
navy meant they were vulnerable to physical destruction or the inability to 
deliver to Europe. A powerful navy meant that foreign colonies would be taken 
over and share the benefits of the British colonial system. In 1740 and again in 
the early 1760's, the British planters, who were then the dominant element in 
the West Indian interest, had been alarmed at the prospect of retaining 
conquests in the Islands. Restoration to the French would involve the exclusion 
of their products from the British system, but leave the British islands vulner- 
able to further French danger. Retention meant obviating the security problem, 
but admitting the new islands to the colonial preference. But home con- 
sumption of sugar was increasing at a great rate in the sixties. The planters, 
because their fears of France were heightened and their misgivings over 
markets perhaps reduced, were less hostile to retention than they had been in 
the forties.1 

Thus far the argument had run mainly in terms of the relationships between 
producing capacity and markets, with the former increasing in reasonable 
proportion to the latter. But by the last decade of the century the availability of 
capital for extension, especially of new acquisitions formerly only partially 
developed, was very much greater. Further, it was the trading interest who 
were now dominant, and among them the pace was set by the new men, who 
were concerned more with quick extension and exploitation of new areas 
than with the stability of West Indian incomes as a whole. 

In 1796 the flow of new capital was again altered, away from the ceded 
islands to even more tempting opportunities. The capture of the Dutch colonies 
of Demerara, Essequibo, Surinam and Trinidad in that year offered a further 
challenge to the optimism of those British West India men who could vary their 
investments. The soil of these areas had been but little exploited; even taking 
account of the cost of stocking with slaves and equipment, it was thought they 
were an excelent proposition. British capital had in fact been flowing in for 
some time,” but the occupation opened the flood-gates. Brougham quoted an 
English pamphleteer to the effect that some eighteen million pounds had been 
provided in five years.3 Cotton, especially, was grown at immense profit, 
though sugar too was important. 

The disposition of these colonies with the coming of peace in 1802 dramatised 


1 See Vincent T, Harlow, The Founding of the Second British Empire, 1763-1 1952), I, 163. 

2 Lilian Penson, “The Making of a Crown Colony; British Chinae I foes ay Ean 
Mistorical Society (1926), p. 117. 

3 Je Holland Rose, ‘British West India Commerce as a Factor in the Napoleonic War’ 
Cambridge Historical Journal (1929), p. 35. To Demerara alone, during the occupation over 
50,000 slaves had been sent. Valued at £ 70 per head, these totalled over three and a half 
millions. See S. Cock, Narrative of his Transactions in the concerns of Messrs. Geo. Baillie and Co 
(1805), p. 2. (Appendix). 
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the differences of interest involved. As in Chatham’s day, the extension of 
Britain’s West Indian possessions within the colonial system meant a clash 
between old and new West Indian interests. The planters of the older islands 
and the survivors of the great West Indian families in England stood to gain by 
retrocession to Holland, for this, it was hoped, would mean the exclusion of the 
products of new rivals from the British market, and stop the flow of new capital 
to less developed areas. After 1784, in order to promote trade with the new 
United States, the planters had in fact sought to modify the Navigation 
System; 1 by 1802 the main protection of the older planters against neighbour 
rivals lay in its strict enforcement. The new planters in the Dutch possessions 
felt quite otherwise; the more daring traders, whose resources had been so 
heavily committed to the new ventures, were of course also anxious to retain 
the colonies. Among these were many Liverpool men, who, threatened with the 
suppression of the slave trade, wished to keep their best market in order to push 
the trade as hard as possible before the inevitable end. The Treaty of Amiens 
returned all the Dutch colonies except Trinidad; the traders to these colonies 
were involved in a loss of some ten million pounds per year, according to a 
well-informed correspondent of Castlereagh.? Restrictionism and imperial 
extension had proved incompatible. 

But war was resumed in 1803. The older islands once more felt the effects of 
the occupation and exploitation by British enterprise of the Dutch colonies, 
this time disastrously. Before the new plantations had become fully productive, 
around 1799, the old islands had averaged some ten per cent annually on 
capital; this fell steeply until by 1807 it was virtually nil.3 Conversion to other 
crops was too expensive; in any case the new areas could outdo the old there also. 

Yet, as the full implications of trade war developed, this time more bitter and 
prolonged, there came the misfortunes common to all concerned with the 
Islands and the South American mainland; in their common fight against these, 
solidarity was restored. In the midst of all these difficulties the basis of British 
West Indian production was altered; the slave trade was made illegal in 1807. 
But other countries, chiefly Portugal, continued to supply slaves, which caused 
the British planter to feel himself prejudiced, especially in the areas newly 
acquired from the Dutch, which were still in need of labour power. 

The London West Indian community in the later eighteenth century that 
faced this changing situation varied greatly in the age and daring of its members. 
Seniority lay with the great planter-trader families. Some had lost ground; the 
great name of Beckford, once so potent in the City, was now borne by a son who 
had little interest in City matters, preferring to become the author of exotic 
works in literature and architecture.4 But the older Jamaican families still held 
their position; the house of Drake and Long was the oldest and most respected 
firm in the Jamaica trade. Beeston Long, senior, was Chairman of the Society 
of West India merchants from its formative years in the 1760’s; Samuel Long 
was its Treasurer. It was the former who carried on the tradition of giving West 
Indian advice to Prime Ministers, though it was as a spokesman for an organ- 
ised interest rather than as an individual, as it had been with the elder 
Beckford’s relations with Chatham. The Chairmanship fell to Sir Richard 


1 H. GC. Bell, ‘British Commercial Policy in the West Indies 1785-1793’, English Historical 
Review (July, 1916), p. 441. 

2 Rose. op. cit. p. 36. 

3 Report from the Committee on the Commercial State of the West Indian Colonies. Parl. Papers 1807, 
IIT, 3. 

S apes Magazine and London Review (December 1817), p. 483. 

5 Lilian Penson, The Colonial Agents of the British West Indies (1924), p. 207. 
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Neave, Bart., another member of the Long connection, Chairman also of the 
London Dock Company, Director of the Bank of England for some forty years, 
and Governor 1783-85, when he presided over the crisis at the end of the 
American War. Beeston Long, junior, married Neave’s daughter and succeeded 
him as Chairman of the West India Merchants, as Chairman of the London 
Dock Company, and as Director and Governor of the Bank. 

The Hibberts had a similar history: John and Thomas were owners of large 
property in Jamaica in the third quarter of the century.1 They formed a trading 
house at Kingston, and further expanded to a London concern in Leadenhall 
Street. George Hibbert, son of Robert, was Alderman 1798-1803, M.P. for 
Sleaford 1806-1812, moved the resolutions in the Commons both for the 
adoption of the Property Tax and for its abolition, and was largely responsible 
for the construction of the West Indian Docks.? 

The stability the older families gave to the West India interest was reinforced 
by recruitment from great trading families with other connections. Charles 
Bosanquet came from a family long powerful in the East India and Turkey 
trades; he began his career trading with the Windward Islands, and looking 
after absentee interests in the Indies. He was a pamphleteer on West Indian 
subjects, and became celebrated as provoking Ricardo’s ‘Reply’ to his Practical 
Observations on the Report of the Bullion Committee, 1810, thereby elevating himself 
to the position of spokesman for the practical men of the City. The firm of 
Boddington stemmed from Benjamin, senior, formerly an eminent Turkey 
merchant, and one of the survivors of William III’s tontine.4 In the late 
eighties the house was financing the purchase of estates for the Pinneys; > one 
of its principals, Thomas, was a Director of the Bank of England, and another, 
Samuel, a member of the King of Clubs. Further strength was acquired from 
the fact that City financiers like J. J. Angerstein were interested in the West 
Indies. Sir William Pulteney ® also had extensive holdings in the Islands, and 
as proprietor, landed gentleman, City man, bank partner, and M.P., enjoyed 
considerable status as author and adviser to governments on economic matters. 

The house of Manning and Anderson represented the middle group between 
the oldest firms with their caution and the newest with their audacity. The elder 
Manning had acquired two estates on St. Kitt’s on his marriage, and on this 
basis he founded a trading house, starting apparently at Bristol, then moving 
to London.’ His son William made a handsome fortune, greatly expanding the 
affairs of the house until it reached a leading position in the City. He became 
M.P. in 1790, and sat for thirty-nine years. He was Deputy-Governor of the 
Bank of England during the great monetary controversy over the Bullion Com- 
mittee Report, and Governor 1812—13. Manning, unlike the Hibberts and Longs, 
and their conservative Jamaica connections, was much involved in the newer 
areas, the ceded islands and the former Dutch possessions, being agent, at one 
time, for both St. Vincent and Grenada. It was on this expanding basis that he 
eclipsed the older families to become the most eminent of West India merchants. 

There were great gains to be made in the fluid situation in the Indies in the 
last years of the century, but they required men of a peculiar type. Hugh 
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Hyndman was such a man; a footloose Ulsterman, he eventually found himself 
in the Islands, and acquired property there.1 He was in London when the news 
of the surrender of Guiana by the Dutch arrived: he raised a loan at his bankers 
of some £100,000, rushed to Demerara, and bought up estates at knock-down 
prices from the Dutch planters fearing dispossession. But, as Hyndman had 
anticipated, the Treaty did not disturb property rights, so he could re-sell at 
greatly enhanced prices. 

Hyndman, however, reverted to his earlier position as a planter; perhaps the 
most impressive example of the trader exploiting new opportunities in the last 
hectic phase of West Indian prosperity was that of James Baillie.2 By 1703 his 
house was handling enormous transactions in the stocking of new possessions 
with slaves, and in general trade. Baillie had laid the basis of his fortune by 
joining those English traders who had converged upon the Dutch Island of St. 
Eustatia,® when it was occupied by Lord Rodney in 1781.4 The Dutch had been 
using it as an entrepdét for the supplying of the revolted American colonies, 
developing it to an extraordinary pitch. Rodney simply put the great stocks of 
goods up for auction, to the enormous benefit of those on the spot. With his 
gains Baillie invested in estates in Grenada, developed an elaborate set of 
trading connections, especially with the newer colonies, and as trader-financier, 
operated an enormous but precarious business. 

A trinity of Johns ruled the Liverpool scene: Gladstone, Bolton, and Dawson. 
Gladstone, though never a slaver, was a major figure in the development of the 
newly acquired Dutch colonies.® Bolton was a most substantial trader in all 
branches—the most complete all-rounder. Dawson was perhaps the biggest 
operator, but in a highly specialised way. He had been under contract since 
1783 with Spain to supply her colonies with slaves, providing a minimum of 
3,000 per year, and as many more as possible, to Cuba, St. Domingo, Caracao 
and Savannah.® His ships were the largest and most specialised in the trade; 
most, except his own, were under 300 tons. In fact he had achieved economies 
of scale likely to be much damaged by the Bill to control the trade, with its 
proposal of a maximum tonnage of 200, and a ratio of three slaves per two 
tons.” In 1787 a new contract for seven years was negotiated; Messrs. Baker and 
Dawson laid out nearly £ 2,000 in Spain in bribes. 

In Bristol there were also substantial West India interests. They were less 
important than they had been fifty years earlier, and like Evan Baillie and Co. 
were on the whole conservative in their behaviour. In Glasgow, too, there was 
much West Indian activity. The greatest Glasgow house, Alexander Houston 
and Co., though handling transactions approaching a million pounds, had, by 
the 1790’s become too large and too much committed to landholding in Scotland 
to show sufficient resiliency to crisis.8 They joined the Liverpool men and the 
more speculative London houses in the rush to develop the new possessions. 


1 Hugh Hyndman, The Record of an Adventurous Life (1911), p. 3- 44 

2 See George Baillie, Narrative of the Mercantile Transactions of the Concerns of George Baillie and 
Co.’s Houses from the year 1793 to 1805, inclusive (1805). (Copy in Athenaeum, Liverpool). Also 
S. G. Gheckland, ‘Two Scottish West Indian Liquidations after 1793’, Scottish Journal of Political 
Economy, IV, (1957), 127- 
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4 See J. Franklin Jameson, ‘St. Eustatius and the American Revolution’, American Historical 
Review (July, 1903), p- 702. it. 
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In the British West Indian trade in the later eighteenth century both planters 
and shipowners (including slavers and general traders) dealt with specialised 
factors or agency houses scattered over the Islands.1 These, in turn, looked toa 
relatively small number of West Indian houses in London for advice, instruction 
and finance. 

Ships captains sold their slaves or supplies to the agencies, who sold them to 
the planters. The latter, in disposing of their produce, also did so through the 
agency houses, who consigned it to a London house. Because of the long 
seasonal delays, and the time necessary to convert newly-acquired slave labour 
into produce, an involved system of long-term credits had been created. The 
agent in the Islands paid for slaves and supplies with bills drawn upon his 
London connection, at 1ong term, eighteen months, two, or even three years. 
These were tendered to the captains, who conveyed them to their principals. In 
London, Bristol, Glasgow, and especially Liverpool, these bills were funda- 
mental for the conduct of further trade.2 A distinction was usually made 
between African bills, arising from slaving transactions, and others. The 
merchants in the Islands were of course bound to provide for the payment of 
these bills on maturity; failure to do so would mean their return to the Islands 
for protest. The agency houses relied on the proceeds of sale of the planters’ 
produce, which was pledged to them, either by mortgage, or by a further set of 
bills, drawn by the agencies on the planters, timed to mature with crop 
deliveries. Thus, the ‘portfolios’ in the system comprised: the planter, buying 
and selling through the agency, meeting his bills and mortgages through crop 
sales; the shipowner, using West Indian paper drawn on London to finance his 
further activities; the agency houses, holding planters’ paper and mortgages; 
and the London West Indian houses upon whom the London bills were drawn. 

Such agency houses could be highly profitable.* They received 5°% com- 
mission on gross sales, and 5°4 more on the sum remitted to Great Britain— 
that is, something like ten per cent on gross turnover.4 Moreover, typically, the 
factor also received considerable sums in interest from the planters. When the 
factor sold slaves on credit he took the planter’s bond, bearing interest at six 
per cent. 

But if the gains were great, so too were the risks. This procedure involved the 
factors and principals in guaranteeing the debts of the planters to the slavers 
and their other suppliers. If any number of planters failed to meet their 
obligations, the relatively slender capital of the agency and its London principal 
would soon be consumed and collapse would follow. Cultivation was of course 
exposed to natural hazards of drought, hurricane, and pest. But in general the 
great risks were human—war and insurrection. The enemy might seize the 
plantations, stop intercourse with them, or close continental markets; the slaves 


' Lilian Penson, “The London West India Interest in the Eighteenth Century’, Eng. Historical 
Review (October 1921), p. 384. 
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might catch the infection of violence and new ideas. Both sugar prices and 
general confidence in West Indian paper fluctuated violently in unsettled 
conditions. Difficulties might also start on the supply side: a glutted market for 
slaves, say in Jamaica, too frequently meant a competitive reduction in price, 
and an extension of credit to the planters, with the results eventually showing in 
terms of an excessive labour supply on the plantations. 

Against such dangers the factors had certain remedies, could they be foreseen 
in time. They might refuse to take up a slave ship in the usual way, on the usual 
terms of guaranteeing the debts, but merely sell the slaves at the risk of the 
Africa merchants, charging only their 5° commission on sales, passing the 
planters’ promises to pay, bearing interest, direct to the slavers or other traders. 

By the later eighteenth century the relationships involved had been to a 
considerable degree systematised, through the growth of the London West 
Indian houses, which stood at the centre of this web of trade. Produce consigned 
to them would be placed for sale with brokers in London or Liverpool, and 
the proceeds applied to meeting the outstanding acceptances. The formula for 
the distribution of profits between London houses and the Islands agencies 
varied a good deal. The agency might be closely bound to its principal to the 
extent of having common partners, or the connection might be much more 
loose. Usually the factor did not account to the London house for the interest 
received from planters. 

These London West India principals, in their réle as acceptance houses, or 
quasi-bankers, thus constituted the focus of the system. The Island agency 
would supply information about conditions in the Indies, the London merchants 
would authorise the Island houses to enter into such transactions as judgment 
based on City news and outlook directed. The shipowners and slavers sought 
London advice on the state of trade and the islands where deliveries would be 
most profitable. The London men knew the general course of trade, heard the 
political gossip, fraternised with the bankers, and among themselves formed a 
view of the trend. 

Of course, there were further complexities. West India merchants, whether 
in the Islands or London, might themselves become planters, by operating 
estates on their own account, often obtained on good terms through foreclosure. 
Or either kind of house might itself speculate in produce. The Liverpool 
shipowner, as with John Gladstone and John Bolton, might attain such pro- 
portions as to establish his own agency. The planters derived supplies not only 
from Britain and West Africa, but also from the United States. But for all these 
complications, the fact that the system rested upon London paper meant that 
the London houses controlled it. 

The more daring, concerned with the quick exploitation of new opportuni- 
ties, often did so in a manner frightening to the more conservative elements in 
the City. They were often deficient in capital, or held their assets in illiquid 
form. As is always the case in such a situation, there was great temptation to 
put accommodation paper afloat, whereby individuals seeking to save them- 
selves, aggravated the situation generally. The new London West India houses 
of the eighties and nineties were a dangerous growth, brought about by men of 
nerve who saw enormous gains possible in a situation in which all that was 
required was the provision of acceptances. Like the country bankers, they had 
no real canons of liquidity, merely the confidence that, if trouble came, their 
wits would see them through. 

On the other hand, there was a good deal of solidarity among them, extend- 
ing even to the more conservative houses. All knew the precarious nature of 
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their relationships, and the code demanded that in a difficult situation each 
member should do what he could to avoid a liquidity crisis. In addition, many 
of the traders were linked by marriage, blood, or long friendship. Many of the 
principals of London, Liverpool, and Glasgow houses had spent their apprent- 
iceship in the Islands; indeed this was the typical case. ‘There was unlikely to be 
a sauve qui peut of the kind that ruined so many country bankers; in fact the 
West India men had a good deal of experience in juggling with houses whose 
payments had been postponed. Moreover there was hardly one among them 
who had not been obliged, at one time or another, to seek forebearance or aid 
from his fellows. The very extent and precariousness of their transactions had 
schooled the participants to some kind of mutualism. Moreover there was the 
further problem of knowing what, in fact, was the position of a given house, and 
the likely effect of attempts to liquidate it; West India houses were notorious in 
this—Lord Ashburton in 1837 described 1 some West Indian accounts that were 
upward of thirty years in Chancery, the accounts being wholly unintelligible to 
the Court. 

But if forebearance did break down with the increasingly precarious situation 
created by the extension of West Indian paper, these elements were placed 
under great strain. Earlier in the century the link between a planter and his 
factor was often strong and personal.? But with the enormous extension of 
credit activities in the last decades of the century in the newer areas, the factor, 
faced with crisis, had little alternative but to squeeze the planter. 

Smith, in his day, believed that the impulse to expand came in the main 
from the planters.? Generally speaking, the demand for sugar was not a problem; 
Europe would take off all that could be produced. The sugar colonies were like 
precious vineyards, with their produce falling well short of the effectual demand 
of Europe. On this assumption the planters would press the agencies for credit. 
Indeed in the early and mid-century they might acquire credit simply, as 
Smith put it, by ‘running as much in arrear to their correspondents’ as the 
latter would allow. ‘Though the last decades had seen much closer integration 
with London, the dangerous attitude toward credit persisted and even grew. A 
cash transaction of £ 1,000 would cause more thought than a credit one of 
£ 5,000 4; in fact, the degree of indebtedness was often a criterion of distinction.5 
This further meant much wasteful use of equipment. 

A West Indian liquidity crisis was likely to appear first with the London 
houses. Doubts would arise whether the paper accepted by them and held 
chiefly by the Africa traders, would be met on maturity. The London houses in 
such a situation would bring to bear a range of tactics. Where the whole of the 
Indies was involved in some general shock to confidence, they might use their 
influence with the Bank of England, as in the case of the Hamburg crisis of 
1799, when the Bank was of great assistance. Where, however, a single house 
had acted unwisely the rest might have little sympathy, and agree with the 
Bank’s probable stipulation that, in advancing a given sum, the borrower must 
guarantee that it was adequate for all the needs of his house.® In the main, the 
West India houses had to rely on their own exertions when embarrassed. Each 
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house would attempt to persuade the holders of its maturing bills to accept new 
paper at longer dates. It would also put as strong a pressure as possible upon its 
agency houses to collect produce or negotiable assets from the planters. Here 
the vigour of the agencies was of great importance. 

The essential tactic for the preservation of the whole structure was to centre 
liquidation on the London house. All negotiable assets of Island agencies and of 
the London partners were mustered, and dispensed under a carefully controlled 
policy. The holders of bills maturing in each successive month would be 
bargained with as a group; some part of their debt would be paid in negotiable 
assets, and the rest met by new longer-dated paper. To this arrangement both 
Island agencies and bill holders could often be persuaded, because refusal 
would mean the collapse of the London house. For the agencies this meant that 
the attack then shifted to the Islands through the protest of bills; for the bill- 
holders it meant inevitable and severe loss. The inflow of assets from produce 
and other sources would thus be carefully dispensed. A recalcitrant bill-holder 
might require to be paid in full; this would involve strain on the others, unless 
the transaction could be masked in some way. 

West Indian paper was thus one of the most volatile elements in the dealings 
of the City; it brought an unwilling government to the practice of sustaining 
credit by the issue of Exchequer Bills. The 1793 crisis arose mainly from panic 
fears about the safety of the Islands superimposed upon a general credit 
expansion. The Bank of England, frightened by the size of the obligations 
outstanding in the West Indian trade and the smallness of the corresponding 
liquidity base, refused to sustain the structure. It was a liquidity crisis in the 
real sense; the two millions or so advanced in London was wholly repaid, much 
of it before it was due. Even so, however, all London West Indian houses felt 
the shock, and several succumbed, ‘being all linked together in the bill way 
from £ 300,000 to £ 400,000 in circulation.’ 1 

There is, however, one very important missing link in the system. We cannot, 
at present, tell to what degree and in what manner West Indian paper was 
related to the general behaviour of London and country bankers. Certain 
London houses clearly had considerable West Indian commitments: Smith 
Payne and Smith had sustained James Baillie on more than one occasion; his 
successor George Baillie was obliged to Down, Thorton and Free. The fall of the 
firm of Burton, Forbes and Gregory was clearly due to West Indian connections. 
The Liverpool bankers, too, were involved in West Indian credit crises.? But 
these fragments do not make possible a general judgment. The case of George 
Baillie does, however, suggest, that though the bankers were involved through 
discounts, and might become important in a liquidity crisis, the West Indian 
men themselves were the initiators and controllers of their own quasi-inde- 
pendent credit system. They did not wait until the bankers made attractive 
credit terms: they pursued their opportunities on their own initiative, gaining 
support where necessary from the bankers, by infecting the City with their own 
optimism. 
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THE TRUCK ACT OF 1831 
By G. W. HILTON 


modern British labour legislation and as a precursor of the factory and shop 

acts of Victorian times. The truck system, which the Act was designed to 
eliminate, was a pair of related but distinct practices. The first of these was 
outright compulsion upon employees to accept payment of wages in over-valued 
commodities, usually groceries, or compulsion to deal with a company store 
under unfavourable terms. This practice had a long history, mainly in the 
domestic trades, dating at least from the fifteenth century.! Parliament had 
first legislated against it in 1465, and by 1807 had outlawed payment of wages 
in goods or restated previous prohibitions on at least twenty occasions.? With 
the exception of the act of 1779, applying the truck acts to the bone and thread 
lace trade, and the act of 1512, the origin of which is uncertain, this body of 
legislation arose quite uniformly from situations in which guilds or trade unions 
were endeavouring to maintain standard rates of wages.? In the nineteenth 
century this form of the truck system was practised mainly by the smaller 
employers in the hand-made nail trade in the Black Country, in framework 
knitting in Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire, and in hand-loom weaving in 
Gloucestershire. Since in each of these trades, also, the effort to put down the 
truck system was an integral part of the effort to maintain standard rates of 
wages, it may be concluded that the principal purpose of outright compulsion 
to deal at truck shops at excessive prices, or to accept income in over-valued 
goods was, as Sidney and Beatrice Webb suggested,‘ to circumvent union wage 
scales. 

The second form of the truck system was compulsion to deal with a company 
store if a worker made an irregular anticipation of his wages, accrued, but not 
yet paid. Customarily, the employee was given his advance in the form of a 
voucher called a ‘tommy ticket’ redeemable in groceries at the company store. 
This practice arose about the last decade of the eighteenth century,5 and was 
characteristic mainly of collieries and iron works in South Wales, Staffordshire, 
and the west of Scotland. In the middle nineteenth century it was also prevalent 
in railway construction. This form of compulsion was quite clearly a sumptuary 


[ome Truck Act of 1831 is widely looked upon as a pioneer example of 
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device by which employers sought to prevent irregular anticipation of wages 
from being used for alcohol consumption. It became illegal in 1817 when 
Parliament extended truck prohibitions to the collieries.1 

Before the Napoleonic Wars, the truck system appears to have been a 
relatively isolated phenomenon, most significant in the West Country clothing 
trades. The long deflation beginning in 1814 and continuing, with intervals, 
until 1832, caused it to increase greatly. Not only did the downward pressure on 
wages make circumvention of union rates attractive, but borrowing on the 
inventories of truck shops served as an expedient for some employers in periods 
of credit stringency. The spread of the truck system was reflected in a widening 
of the scope of the truck acts between 1817 and 180, and finally ina repeal and 
re-enactment of British truck legislation in 1831. The act of 1817 prohibiting 
payment of wages in goods in the collieries was initiated by the Monmouthshire 
magistrate, J. H. Moggridge, as a consequence of rioting and pillaging of truck 
shops by colliers in South Wales in 1816.2 The Parliamentary sponsor of the 
act, the Earl of Lauderdale, simultaneously secured extension of the truck acts 
to the cutlery trade.’ In 1818, complaints of truck payments in the hand-made 
nail trade 4 led to an act repealing the penalties in the earlier truck acts and 
replacing them with a requirement that half the fine be paid to the informer and 
half to the overseer of the poor of the parish.5 Until this time the truck acts 
had prohibited only payment of wages in goods. On 10 April 1820, the Midland 
nail masters at their quarterly meeting at Dudley initiated a complaint to 
Parliament that the acts were being evaded by employers who paid wages in 
money, but then required their employees to spend the money at truck shops.® 
Edward J. Littleton, member of Parliament from Staffordshire, introduced a bill 
making it illegal for an employer to make any restriction, stipulation or agree- 
ment as to the place or manner of his employees’ spending their wages, under 
penalty of ten to twenty pounds fine.? The opponents of the act in the House of 
Commons, led by Joseph Hume, who had been an opponent of truck legislation 
since 1812, limited the law to three years’ duration, and the House of Lords 
further reduced it to two years. When it was about to expire in 1822, Littleton 
endeavoured to have it extended, but he was defeated by Hume, David 
Ricardo, and Davies Gilbert. Ricardo thought it ‘impossible to renew so 
obnoxious an act.’8 

In the middle of the decade, public policy pursued a course almost perfectly 
calculated to increase the prevalence of the truck system. In 1824 and 1825 
Hume achieved his repeal of the combination acts, thereby initiating a great 
increase in trade union activity. Deflation began again in 1825, fed by a major 
credit contraction and by the Banknotes Act of 1826, which withdrew notes 
under five-pound denomination over a three-year period. Silberling’s index of 
the price level fell from 118 in 1825 (base = 1790) to 93 in 1830.° 

As a writer in The Spectator put it, the truck system was ‘but a bad system of 
banking.’ 19 As small notes became more scarce, payment in tickets on company 

1 57 George III, c. 122 (1817). 

2 Letter of J. H. Moggridge, The Cambrian, 25 July 1817. 

3 57 George III, c. 115 (1817). 

4 MS. letter of Thomas W. Hodgetts, 31 March 1818. P.R.O. H.O. 42/175. 

5 58 George III, c. 51 (1818). 

6 Anon, Labourers Wages, Copy of the Act of Parliament Passed the 24th July, 1820 (1820), p. 9. 

7 1 George IV, c. 93 (1820). 
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shops became more common. Between 1825 and 1830, complaints of truck 
payments were voiced in the Staffordshire Potteries,’ Gloucestershire,? 
Yorkshire,? South Wales,4 and elsewhere. 

The event directly precipitating the Truck Act of 1831 occurred in Glouces- 
tershire early in 1829. The Weavers’ Association, a trade union, was endeav- 
ouring to prevent a reduction in wages, to prohibit use of more than two looms 
in a single establishment, and to put down the truck system.° It alleged that 
goods distributed in place of money were over-valued by 25 per cent relative to 
goods sold by neighbouring tradesmen.® It chose to strike against Joseph Haigh 
of Rooksmoor in an effort to have him abandon 45 of the 47 looms in his 
factory. Since Haigh was a truck master, the weavers expected the money- 
paying masters to refuse to come to his aid.” This, in fact, occurred. When the 
strike against Haigh and a master named Jones began, the leading clothiers of 
the area met at Stroud under the chairmanship of a local magistrate and 
clothier, Edward Sheppard of Uley. They pledged themselves to oppose the 
union jointly, but they also agreed ‘that they would not make common cause 
with any house that ever paid their workpeople in Truck, or long bills, or in 
any way but ready money.’ 8 When Haigh wrote to the masters’ meeting, 
Sheppard refused to offer him assistance.? Sheppard later commented that he 
had no alternative to refusing, although, he said, ‘I cannot but lament that the 
Clubs should carry so important a point as setting aside the [shop] looms in this 
instance by having made the attack on a house obnoxious from other causes.’ 10 

In the spring, the masters issued a memorial in favour of a law to secure the 
payment of wages in money without any restriction whatever. A copy was sent 
to the Duke of Beaufort, who sent it on to the Home Office. Specifically, the 
clothiers wanted a law prohibiting any manufacturer from keeping a retail shop 
within a specified distance of his factory, or from receiving any profit from 
retail dealings with his employees.!! 

Robert Peel, the Home Secretary, transmitted the correspondence to the 
Board of Trade,1!? where it came to the attention of William Huskisson, who, as 
Littleton pointed out some years later, was principally responsible for develop- 
ing the content of the act.18 Littleton, a close friend of Huskisson, brought in the 
act as a private member’s bill in March, 1830. Since Littleton’s constituency, 
Staffordshire, was the principal area in which the truck system was practised, 
there was strong local sentiment for a new act. In addition, Littleton, who was 
proprietor of eight brickfields, two stone quarries, two lime works and three 
collieries,!4 shared the typical distaste of large employers for the truck masters. 
The bill achieved two readings before the death of the king caused a dissolution 
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ae letter of Edward Sheppard, 30 January 1829, ibid. 
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Ibid. 
11 MS. Home Office letter book, P-R.O. H.O. 43/37, pp. 226-227. 
12 MS. Board of Trade entry books, P.R.O. B.T. 4/6, entry 12914; B.T. 5/38, fol. 276-277. 
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of Parliament in July. Littleton introduced a revised draft in December 1830 
and brought it to enactment on 5 October 1831.2 It is uncertain who wrote the 
first draft, but the act as it went into the statutes was drafted by James Stephen 
counsel to the Board of Trade, and Sir James Scarlett, the Attorney-General, 
under the direction of Huskisson.® 

George Unwin’s maxim that the wording of a statute must not be confused 
with its intent 4 could hardly have a better illustration than the Truck Act. Its 
principal support came from major employers, bent upon putting down their 
lesser rivals who were securing a cost advantage out of the truck system, 
Edward Sheppard and the Gloucestershire clothiers supported the bill, even 
though it did not contain the exclusion of employers from retailing that they 
had requested, and they set out to secure twenty thousand signatures to 
petitions in its favour.5 Theodore Price, the leader of the nail masters, organized 
support for the bill in the nail trade through the Dudley Central Anti-Truck 
Society.6 Support at Bilston was organized by Littleton’s friends, the magis- 
trates, William Leigh and James Clare.’ Littleton recorded in his diary that he 
had taken a party of Bilston ironmasters to visit Lord Grey in July, 1831.8 In 
North Staffordshire, the employers’ association, the Chamber of Commerce, 
organized support in the Potteries.? Elsewhere, eight thousand signatures were 
raised at Bolton, Lancashire,!9 and in 1831, a delegation of Bolton colliery 
operators made a trip to London to advocate the bill.11 At Paisley in Scotland, a 
committee was formed to petition for the bill, all the expenses of which were 
said to have been borne by the local manufacturers.!2 In South Wales, William 
Crawshay and Anthony Hill, the principal iron masters at Merthyr Tydfil, 
favoured the bill explicitly on the grounds that the truck system gave a consider- 
able advantage to their rivals.18 Signatures of over two thousand of Crawshay’s 
employees were gathered on a petition for the bill and sent off to Parliament.14 
Some sixty to seventy petitions had preceded Littleton’s introduction of the 
bill.15 


1 H. of C. Journals, LXXXYV (1830), 190, 196, 249, 250, 353, 578, 620, 639. 

2 Ibid. LXXXVI (1831), 173, 420, 502, 507, 512, 733, 839, 891, 894, 921. 
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Truck System (Dudley, 1830). 
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Passage of the bill appears to have been nearly a foregone conclusion. Both 
the Wellington ministry, under which it was introduced, and the Grey ministry, 
under which it was passed, favoured it. Passage was delayed mainly by the 
urgency of the Reform Bill, which was under debate simultaneously, and by the 
persistent opposition of the small group of Radicals led by Joseph Hume. 

The supporters and opponents of the bill, alike, regarded the truck system as 
a method of reducing wages beneath their nominal level.1 Littleton regarded 
this as a unique means of impoverishing labourers, independent tradesmen, 
and employers who did not practice the truck system.2 Opponents of the bill 
based their arguments on Ricardian short-period analysis. They regarded the 
truck system as an adjustment of employers to deflation and to depression in 
trade.3 The immediate cause of the prevalence of truck payments, they 
believed, was the Banknotes Act of 1826, and the appropriate remedy was 
inflationary monetary and fiscal policy: in particular, remission of taxation.* 
Eliminating the truck system by law, they argued, would both remove a source 
of credit for employers and increase real wages, which would lower the volume 
of employment, and so worsen the depression.5 The truck system could not be 
a unique device for impoverishing labourers, they said, because the labourers 
were free to resign and be employed elsewhere.® Littleton’s bill, they said, was 
in the nature of a minimum wage law,’ and was being advocated by the larger 
masters as a device for raising the price of iron and other commodities by 
getting rid of small producers who were being carried by their profits at the 
truck shop.8 

Hume’s reasoning led him not only to oppose the current bill, but to advocate 
repeal of the existing truck acts. He wrote to the Birmingham Journal that he had 
intended to follow his repeal of the combination acts with a bill to repeal the 
truck acts, but had not found the opportunity.9 In anticipation of the intro- 
duction of Littleton’s bill, Hume had written to Francis Place for advice on 
strategy in opposition. Place agreed with Hume in opposing the bill, and 
pointed out that ‘Whatever any man who employs a large number of workpeople 
proposes as a regulation is sure to be something for his own advantage and 
for the disadvantage of the workpeople. . .19 He advised Hume to move fora 
select committee to examine the laws in force. 


1 Speech of Littleton, ibid. pp. 827-831; Speech of Joseph Hume, ibid. III (1831), 2523-4. 
Littleton’s first speech was reprinted by the Dudley truck committee as a pamphlet: The Truck 
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masters who did not do so. 
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aay 21 March 1829; Anon., A Dispassionate and Succinct View of the Truck System (Birmingham, 
1830), p. 9. 
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being out of blast [in the Midlands], one half would be let out of blast, and additional thousands 
of poor creatures would be left solely dependent on parochial relief . . . [The fall in the price of 
iron] is the real cause of the tommy system; and if Mr. Littleton really wishes to put an end to it 
let him prevail upon Parliament to take off taxes to the amount of forty millions a year.’ ; 
Attwood, loc. cit. . 
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Littleton explicitly denied his opponents’ interpretation of the truck system: 


“ 


... if the corn laws were removed—monopolies abolished—and_ taxation 
reduced to the lowest possible extent, there would still be a competition to 
produce ... manufactures at a low price; and while such competition 
existed, it is plain that the truck system would never be abolished unless the 
Legislature directly intervened for that purpose.’ ! 


He further denied that employees were free to leave truck masters, for he 
argued that they would surely go into debt to the truck shops and so be bound 
there indefinitely.? He vigorously denied that the purpose of his bill was to 
raise the price of iron by eliminating the small masters. It is questionable 
whether he was entirely frank in this, since in a letter to his son in 1851, he 
stated that the prospect of putting down the smaller masters was the strongest 
argument he had used in securing the act.4 In 1833, William Mathews, a 
Staffordshire coal and iron master, testified that the opportunity of getting rid 
of ‘many of the smaller capitalists [who] had no other means of carrying on 
their business’ had been ‘no trifling inducement’ in raising support for the bill 
in the Black Country. 

Both Littleton and Hume appealed to eminent authority: Littleton to Adam 
Smith’s defence of truck legislation,? and Hume to Ricardo’s opposition to 
extension of the act of 1820.7 

As the bill was enacted, it consisted of two statutes, 1 and 2 William IV, 
c. 36 (1831), and 1 and 2 William IV, c. 37 (1831). The first repealed the truck 
provisions of the earlier statutes still in force,8 except in so far as they applied 
to recovery of wages, and the second enacted truck prohibition afresh. This 
division of the bill had been suggested to Littleton by Hume.® The prohibitions 
of the new act are contained in twenty-seven clauses. The act requires that all 
contracts for payment of labourers be made in current coin of the realm, and 
that all payment actually be made in the same fashion. Payment of wages in 
goods is illegal, null and void, and the value of such payments for three months 
prior to the action may be recovered by the employee. No employer may bring 
an action for the recovery of the value of goods delivered in place of or on 
account of wages, nor may he claim offset for the value of such goods in actions 
by an employee to recover wages. It is legal to pay wages in banknotes or in the 
drafts of a licensed banker within fifteen miles of the place of payment, provided 
that the wage-earner consents. The penalty for violation is to be a fine of five to 
ten pounds on the first offence and ten to twenty pounds on the second. The 
third offence is to be a misdemeanour, subject to a fine of not more than one 
hundred pounds. Justices may award part of the penalty, up to twenty pounds, 
to the informer. The act was limited to iron and steel manufacture, mining of 
coal, iron ore, limestone and salt, quarrying, brick and tile manufacture, the 
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hardware and cutlery trades, the knitting, cloth and leather trades in general, 
pottery manufacture and lace making. Domestic servants and agricultural 
employees are specifically excluded. Section 23 of the act allows deductions 
from wages for medicines and medical care, fucl, rent of equipment, animal 
provender, rent of dwellings, and victuals prepared under the roof of the 
employer, provided that the employee has executed a written statement of 
permission for the deductions. There are extensive procedural provisions. 

In several respects, the act is weaker than Littleton had wanted. He had 
hoped to do away with appeals entirely by making conviction by two or more 
magistrates final.2 He had wanted to make the second offence a misdemeanour, 
and to make it an offence for a shopkeeper to make an agreement with an 
employer to provide payment of wages in goods. He had proposed that fines 
for a first offence be thirty to fifty pounds, and that wages paid in goods be 
recoverable for a year past.4 Leigh had favoured a fixed fine of one hundred 
pounds for a second offence, but Littleton doubted that Parliament would be 
willing to enact it.5 Littleton had been unable to remove section 23, which 
had been inserted by the Commons committee, and which he looked upon as 
a serious loophole. Edward Sheppard had denounced this clause in a letter to 
the Home Office, and predicted that, if it were not removed, the truck masters 
would turn from excessive prices of groceries to excessive loom rents. 

Littleton was able to remove two other clauses inserted by the Commons 
Committee. The first of these would have exempted the agricultural counties 
of Britain.8 The second, proposed by Lord Althorp and Charles E. Poulett 
Thomson, vice-chairman of the Board of Trade,? would have limited the act 
to employers of more than five employees.!° Poulett Thomson feared that the 
act, if it were effective, would ruin many of the small employers,!! but Littleton 
pointed out that the amendment would weaken the act greatly. As he stated in 
the House, ‘generally speaking, it is a rule that the larger truckmasters conduct 
themselves more fairly, and the smaller masters more cruelly toward their 
labourers.’ 12. Willianr Crawshay’s London correspondent, William Routh, 

1 Littleton wrote to Leigh: ‘Husbandry servants were always exempt. They are always fed in 
eeg never tommied—they make no complaint.’ (MS. letter of 11 April 1830, Hatherton 

2 Ibid. 
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Westmorland, the North Riding of Yorkshire, all of Wales except Glamorgan, Flint, Monmouth, 
and Denbigh, and all of Scotland except Lanark, Stirling, Renfrew, and Ayr. (Bills Public, II 
[1830-31], 573-592.) 

MS. letter of Littleton, 31 August 1831, Hatherton MSS., correspondence with Leigh. 

Bills Public, 1 (1830-31), 593-608. 

11 §.C. on Manufactures (1833), op. cit. Q. 9806. 
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small capital.’ Graham Wallas’ interpretation that it was the ‘great employers whom the Truck 
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wrote to him that Lord Brougham was responsible for keeping out a clause 
empowering the Privy Council to suspend the act for specific areas or specific 
periods on the advice of local magistrates.1 

Littleton was initially optimistic toward the operation of the act, and wrote 
to Leigh in March, 1832, that it was ‘doing well everywhere.’ 2 At Dudley, 
Theodore Price announced that the nail manufacturers intended to become 
‘the hand-maids to the bill’ by trying to hire men discharged for refusal to take 
truck.? On 27 December 1832, Price addressed a public meeting at Lye Waste 
and proposed establishment of ‘The Lye Waste Truck and Out-of-Work 
Society.’ He suggested that nailers contribute two pence a week to build up a 
reserve fund for truck prosecutions and for support of unemployed nailers until 
positions could be found for them with money-paying masters. Apparently no 
action was taken. William Crawshay was so eager to comply with the Act that 
he suggested discontinuing deductions for the services of a surgeon, even though 
the Act permitted them, and recommended that his son cease selling produce 
from his estate to the employees at the works.5 

Prosecutions under the Act followed a pattern that had been usual after the 
earlier truck legislation: there was a short period of intensive prosecution, 
followed by gradual cessation. In Worcestershire, five truck convictions were 
reported to the Quarter Sessions in 1832, twelve in 1833, four in 1834, and none 
in the years immediately following.6 In Staffordshire, there were extensive 
prosecutions in 1833 and 1834, particularly at Bilston, where Leigh and Clare 
sat.? Prosecutions in Lancashire and Yorkshire were said to have reached their 
peak in 1834.8 

The Act probably had few of the evil consequences predicted by its opponents 
It was extensively violated from the beginning,® and a small improvement in 
business conditions in Staffordshire occurred not long after it was passed.19 In 
1833, William Mathews, the Staffordshire iron and coal master, stated that, 
otherwise, he thought that the act would have caused extensive failures among 
small firms and created unemployment among many of the hands.!! As it was, 
Mathews felt the act had caused some immediate diminution of truck payments, 
and believed that this had contributed to the failures of three or four works in 
his area.12 In 1834, J. R. McCulloch wrote that the truck system was ‘nowhere 
practised to any thing like the extent to which it was carried [on] previously to 
the passing of Mr. Littleton’s act.’ 1% 

Optimism concerning the act was short-lived. As early as July, 1833, Poulett 


1 MS. letter of William Routh, 1g March 1831, Cyfarthfa MSS. National Library of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, Box II, letter 567a. Cf. Bills Public (1830-31), II, 568. , 
2 MS. letter of Littleton, 5 March 1832, Hatherton MSS., correspondence with Leigh. 
3 Birmingham Journal, 8 October 1831. “es 
4 Emrys I. Davies, “The Hand-Made Nail Trade of Birmingham and District’ (Unpublished 
M. Com. dissertation, University of Birmingham, 1933), p. 226. 3 
5 MS. letters of William Crawshay, Sr., 6 December 1831, 13 May, 1832, Cyfarthfa MSS. 
Box II, letters 596a, 620. 
6 Worcestershire Record Office, Worcester: County of Worcester MS. Quarter Sessions order 
books, Epiphany, 1832—Michaelmas, 1836. 
? Staffordshire Record Office: MS. Quarter Sessions record, 1831-1835. : 
8 Copy of Convictions in the Counties of York and Lancaster, for paying Wages in Goods instead of the 
Current Coin of the Realm, since 1 January 1835, Parl. Papers 1842, 9S AM ey, 
9 §.C. on Manufactures (1833), op. cit. Q.g860-9861, 9878-9879. 
10 [bid. Q. 9890. 
11 Ibid. Q..9890, 9896-9897. 
12 Tbhid. Q..9863, 9892. P 
13 J.R. aun A Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation (1834), P. 1195: 
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Thomson treated it as ineffective.! In 1838, a Gloucestershire shopkeeper told 
the Hand-Loom Weavers Commission that the act was universally considered 
to have proved itself a complete failure.2 The coming of the depression of the 
early 1840’s cast considerable doubt on the adequacy of the act. By 1841, truck 
payments were reported to be spreading rapidly in the framework knitting 
trade in the vicinity of Nottingham.3 By 1842, when Parliament made its first 
inquiry into the truck system following the act, several observers in Staffordshire 
and South Wales testified that it was then more prevalent than it had been in 
the 1820’s.4 In 1849, an attorney defending a gun lock maker in a truck 
proceeding questioned whether a conviction ought to be made under a law 
that had become a dead letter. John Hill Burton, a commissioner who 
investigated the truck system in Scotland in 1853 stated flatly, “The Truck Act 
... has had scarcely any influence in preventing the systematic adoption, on a 
large scale, of the practices against which it is directed.’ & 

In the domestic trades the truck system continued essentially unchanged, 
but in the collieries and iron works a somewhat different arrangement was 
generally adopted. Instead of issuing irregular advances in the form of tickets 
redeemable in goods, employers typically began to issue advances in cash, 
demanding that the cash be spent immediately at the truck shop. Although this 
was also a violation of the act, it was not clear that the value of the advances 
could be recovered by the employee in a legal action.’ No test of this point 
seems to have been made.8 

In the main, however, the failure of the act stemmed not from loopholes or, 
faulty draftmanship, but from failure of its authors to understand the phenome- 
non they were trying to suppress. Littleton apparently took seriously his own 
argument that employees were often bound to their masters by debts at truck 
shops. This had not been a significant complaint in the pamphlet literature, 
and it appears that employers generally went to some lengths to prevent 
accounts at truck shops exceeding the amount of accrued wages.1° Section six of 
the bill, which prohibited employers’ bringing action for recovery of balances 
at truck shops, seems to have been a dead letter from the outset.1! Since the act 
was drafted with the intention of helping employees to extricate themselves 
from truck masters, enforcement was left to aggrieved individuals who were 
expected to bring complaints in Petty Sessions proceedings. It was rapidly 
discovered that the employees of truck masters were reluctant to come forward 
to complain precisely because it almost invariably led to discharge.12 Had the 


1 $.C. on Manufactures (1833), op. cit. Q.9896. 

2 Report from the Assistant Hand-Loom Weavers Commissioners (1840), Part V, op. cit. p. 460. 

3 The Times, 25 December, 1841. 

4 Report from the Select Commitice on the Payment of Wages in Goods. Parl. Papers 1842, Q. 1076, 
1218, 2040-2041. 

5 Wolverhampton Chronicle, 1'7 January 1849. 

8 Report on the Arrestment of Wages, the Effect of Abolishing Imprisonment for Small Debt, and the 
Practice of Truck in Scotland. Parl. Papers 1854, LXTX, 98. 

? Ibid. p. 83. 

8 Cf, Alexander Redgrave, The Factory, Truck and Shop Acts, ed. John Thompson and Harold 
R. Rogers (18th ed. 1952), pp. 1059-1060. 

® E.g. Anon., Remarks on the Injurious Effects of the Truck System (Dudley, 1830); Anon., Cases of 
Distress and Oppression in the Staffordshire Potteries, by Labourers’ Wages Being Paid in Truck (Burslem 
1830) ; Anon., Reflections on the Injustice and Impolicy of the Truck System, by a Staffordshire Moorlander 
(1830); David Bailey, The Truck System (1859). 

10 Report of the Select Committee on Payment of Wages Bill, and Payment of Wages (Hosiery) Bill 
Parl. Papers 1854, XVI, Q.5777, 5915. ; 

11 Redgrave, op. cit. p. 1060. 

12 Report on Payment of Wages Bill (1854), op. cit. Q.3058, 3239-3244. 
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authors of the act realized that the relation between a truck master and his 
employee was no different from any other transaction—each was engaging in it 
because he could find no more attractive alternative—they would either have 
provided some public authority to intervene to prevent the transaction, or they 
would have refrained from advocating this form of legislation. 

Hume’s opposition to the act was the last major objection to truck legislation 
as a general form of public policy in Britain. Subsequent discussion concerned 
implementation of the act in hopes of making it effective. An effort was made to 
amend it in 1851,! and another in 1871.2 No major amendment was actually 
made until 1887, when enforcement of the act was delegated to factory and 
mine inspectors,? but by this time the truck system had almost passed out of 
existence. The decline of the domestic trades extinguished it in its more 
compulsive form. Opposition to it by trade unions and individual employees, 
plus its questionable effectiveness as a sumptuary device, all helped to put it 
down in the collieries. Weekly payment was becoming common. In addition, 
the geographical isolation that had given rise to many of the colliery truck 
shops was losing its significance with the growth of population and the improve- 
ment of transportation. The role of the Truck Act of 1831 in the extinction of 
the truck system can only be accounted as negligible. The Act has never been 
repealed. 


Stanford University 


1 Bills Public, VII (1852-53), 437-442: 
2 Ibid. III (1872), 13-34. 
3 50 and 51 Victoria, c. 46 (1887). 
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Rosert Trow-Smitu. A History of British Livestock Husbandry to 1700. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 1957. Pp. x + 286. 32s.). 


Though Mr. Trow-Smith says in his preface that his book is not an economic 
history, it is nevertheless a substantial contribution to the agrarian history of 
Britain. It is primarily ‘a history of the techniques of livestock husbandry’, and 
only discusses such subjects as marketing where they directly influence pastoral 
policy. Nor does he discuss livestock prices, for these are irrelevant unless they 
can be related to half a dozen other factors (age, breed, productivity, and so on) 
of which we are generally completely ignorant in the period under review. By 
thus narrowing his field, Mr. Trow-Smith is able to give all the more space to 
the regional variations in the methods of stock management. 

Mr. Trow-Smith also modestly denies that his book is a work of original 
research. It is in the main a gathering together of the published work of others, 
supplemented at times by incursions into the Public Record Office. But his 
professional interests and training enable him to make a coherent history of a 
vast amount of scattered material, both archaeological and historical, of a kind 
we have never had before, and also to give a fresh interpretation to some 
material long familiar to us. The result is a book that is worth several volumes 
of original research at this stage, and one that, by showing the thin patches in 
our knowledge, will give the most fruitful direction to the future research of 
others. 

A HMistory of British Livestock Husbandry to 1700 begins with prehistoric and 
Roman Britain, in which are discussed inter alia the origins of our oxen, sheep, 
and horses, and the important Roman sheep-farms of the later period. One can 
say with truth that the foundations of the medieval wool trade were laid in 
Roman Wiltshire in the third century. No doubt the Roman Cotswolds played 
their part also, but the evidence here is less decisive. Mr. Trow-Smith does, 
however, tentatively suggest (p. 38) that ‘the later Cotswold sheep is a de- 
scendant of a breed brought in by Romano-British flockmasters to stock the 
Cotswold pastures around Cirencester’ and that the ancestors of the Lincoln 
breed may be of the same antiquity. 

In his chapter on the Saxon period down to Domesday, Mr. Trow-Smith 
brings together all the evidence for a difficult period from a wide range of 
sources. Not quite all perhaps, for he passes too cursorily over the valuable 
evidence of place-names (p. 59) which, as he rightly says, ‘provide earlier 
evidence of land use than even the very earliest of literary records’. Most 
notably, perhaps, he fails to mention Sheppey (‘sheep island’) which is so 
recorded as early as 696, where the vast sheep pastures of early Saxon times tie 
up with those on the marshlands along the northern margins of the Thames 
estuary. Nor does he say anything about the numerous Shiptons in and around 
the Cotswolds which testify to a great extension of the sheep pastures here in the 
8th and oth centuries. 


Two further chapters cover the medieval period. The chronological plan is 
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then abandoned for a regional survey of ‘the livestock topography of Tudor and 
Stuart Britain’, including the development of Welsh and Scottish droving. 
(The organisation and direction of droving on the English side of these frontiers 
is a subject still awaiting enquiry). A final chapter considers the techniques of 
the 16th and 17th centuries—such matters as milk yield, wool clip, sheep 
diseases and so forth. 

One can only give this brief indication of the scope of Mr. Trow-Smith’s 
book and say nothing of his conclusions. It must suffice to say that it is a most 
readable book, not at all intimidating to the economic historian with little or no 
technical knowledge of farming. Livestock husbandry was of the highest 
importance in the British economy, certainly from late Saxon times onwards, 
and Mr. ‘Trow-Smith has given us an admirable survey of the subject. 

Having said that, one may venture to draw attention to a few not un- 
important sources which have escaped Mr. Trow-Smith’s vigilant eye, and also 
to occasional deficiencies of treatment or emphasis. The sheep husbandry of 
Devon in the 16th century (p. 177) is dismissed too lightly. The county was one 
of the most important textile centres in Britain at this period, and Hooker, in 
his Synopsis Chorographical of Devonshire (written in the 1590’s and published 
in a source missed by the author despite his combing of the proceedings of 
local antiquarian societies) tells us that the county possessed more sheep than 
any other in England. They could not be seen in great flocks as in ‘the open 
countries’, being hidden in the small, enclosed fields, that were characteristic of 
the south-western landscape. Whether Hooker was right or not in placing the 
Devon sheep-population first (and he was a careful writer on all other matters) 
it is evidently a subject that merits further enquiry. . 

Still on the subject of the sheep population, Mr. Trow-Smith does not seem 
to me to make enough of the remarkable Wiltshire assessment of 1225, first 
used, I believe, by Eileen Power, though he touches on it briefly (p. 147). The 
outstanding fact about this record is that it reveals, in the seven Wiltshire 
villages it covers, that the peasantry even at this early date possessed well over 
four times as many sheep as their monastic landlords. The large single flocks of 
abbots and bishops may have been more conspicuous, but the peasant farms, 
with their average flocks of a score or so, added up to a much greater total. 
Such a fact might well lead him to reconsider his estimate for the Domesday 
sheep population of Norfolk (p. 79) where he assumes that the total of tenants’ 
sheep was no more than that of the demesne sheep. He may be right in pitching 
it so low, but if so a four-fold proportion such as is revealed in Wiltshire in the 
early 13th century presupposes some remarkable advances in peasant sheep- 
farming between 1086 and 1225. 

A more general criticism is the continued over-emphasis on sheep and wool 
at the expense of cattle, leather, and beef. This is not Mr. Trow-Smith’s fault, 
for his book is based upon printed sources and these have always been bemused 
by sheep. We continually hear of sheep pastures in the Tudor enclosures, 
but do not cattle also eat grass? Hooker, again, has some interesting remarks to 
make on the importance of Devon cattle in Elizabethan times, of the particular 
value of the enclosed fields of Devon whose ‘mightie greate hedges’ afforded 
shelter for the stock and whose small enclosures allowed graziers to move their 
cattle from field to field so that they always fed ‘upon a new springynge grasse’. 
In another printed source, overlooked by Mr. Trow-Smith, we are told that 
John Furse, a Devon gentleman, died in 1549 owning no fewer than 400 
bullocks, evidence of a cattle trade on a big scale. He, too, lived in Great 
Torrington parish which Mr. Trow-Smith specifically mentions (p. 176). 
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Where the Devon cattle eventually finished up, we do not know; but there 
are clear indications of a large cattle-husbandry in the south and west Midlands 
which catered for the London food-market. Professor Fisher’s seminal article in 
1935 on the London food market between 1540 and 1640 brought out the 
importance of the south Midland counties to that market. And there is the 
defence of John Spencer of Wormleighton in 1519 against threatened proceed- 
ings for enclosing (given at length in Leadam’s Domesday of Enclosures) that the 
lordship was never any good for corn and that he lived by breeding and 
rearing cattle for the London market. Moreover, he says, they were his own 
breed and he did not buy and sell ‘in common markets’ as other graziers did. 
There are, too, the cattle pastures of Leicestershire and Northhamptonshire 
which formed the basis of the leather industries of the east Midlands, about 
which I have written elsewhere. Doubtless, sheep were always more important 
than cattle in the British economy as a whole, but that is no reason for wholly 
neglecting those regions in Tudor and Stuart England where cattle were indeed 
the most important element in the farming economy. 

These criticisms of Mr. Trow-Smith’s book have bulked larger than they 
should in this review, but criticism, to be fruitful, must necessarily be detailed. 
The fact remains that he has written a first-class book on an important subject, 
and one that will stand for many years; and he has also indicated to others, by 
implication or otherwise, what further subjects within the realm of British 
livestock husbandry call for attention. One is glad to hear that a second 
volume, bringing the history down to the present day, is well under way. It 
only remains to say that the publishers have done their share in producing an 
attractive book. W. G. Hoskins 
All Souls College, Oxford 


J. Gropsey. Polity and Economy: An Interpretation of the Principles of Adam Smith. 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1957. Pp. xii + 102. 20s.). 


The main object of this closely argued book is to demonstrate the consistency of 
Adam Smith’s thinking as between his Theory of Moral Sentiments and his 
Wealth of Nations. Common sense would expect such consistency, especially as 
the final (revised) edition of the former work appeared fourteen years after the 
first publication of the latter. Yet the prevailing view in the past has rather been 
that the earlier work reflects a young man working out his academic lectures, 
whereas the latter is that of a more sophisticated, even cynical, man of the 
world. But Dr. Cropsey has little difficulty (though he brings much skill and 
scholarship to the task) in revealing one clear line of consistent thinking which 
binds the two books together. This line takes a mainly psychological and ethical 
form in the Moral Sentiments; turning to economics and social development in 
the Wealth of Nations. 

Most of this essay deals with the psychology and ethics of the earlier work. 
Here our author interprets Smith as holding to a determinist hedonist psy- 
chology in human motivation which in turn appears as a materialist theory of 
‘motions’ in philosophy (and politics), these views being attributed to the 
influence of Hobbes and Spinoza (and also Hume). In politics (including 
economics) this motive takes the form especially of self-preservation. 

That this strain is powerfully present in Smith’s work is undoubted; and Dr. 
Cropsey’s clear exposition of it is valuable. The further question however 
remains whether this ‘lowest common-measure’ interpretation does justice to 
some of Smith’s most original, positive, and historically important ideas, of 
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interest especially in the history of philosophical thought; ideas such as 
sympathy (which Smith insists is a fundamental and non-selfish ‘passion’) 
conscience or the ‘man in the breast’, benevolence, and especially the influence 
of the ‘impartial and well-informed spectator’. These are the social and 
rational elements in Smith’s thought, and if they are under-played the tendency 
to belittle Smith’s belief in the possibility of rational progress is established. It 
is your reviewer's opinion that Dr. Cropsey gives inadequate weight to these 
Smithian ideas; and further that it is possible to demonstrate Smith’s con- 
sistency over his two works, on the more comprehensive level of these wider 
ideas, thus doing proper justice to the strain in his thought which has in fact 
most influenced European political theory. The argument here is however 
largely philosophical and so not of direct professional interest to historians. 

What is of historical interest is the influence of this determinist psychology on 
Smith’s theory of economic and social development. For that theory has had 
considerable influence, especially on the economic side, on actual economic 
policies in the 18th and roth centuries, and also as a possible source for Marxist 
ideas in the Wealth of Nations. There is, of course, much first-hand historical 
material in the Wealth of Nations. True, it is only incidental to Smith’s political 
argument. He used historical cases to prove and illustrate analytical doctrines— 
such as the division of labour, when he examined the superiority of a standing 
army to a militia; to the benefits of the system of natural liberty, when he 
maintains the advantages of regional self-government by American colonists 
even if only to meet their desire to feel self-satisfied. Some passages of this type 
grow into admirable historical essays on such subjects as the National Debt, or 
Rent, or the Bank of Amsterdam. And, indeed, few books throw more light on 
the *45 rebellion, its causes and its social repercussions in the transition from a 
‘retainers’ to a ‘luxury-spending’ system, than the Wealth of Nations. Yet, on the 
main score, its special historical achievement is its prevision of the society 
that was to become what Dr. Cropsey aptly calls the “commercial society’. 
Here, as much as any book, the Wealth of Nations made history. Dr. Cropsey, 
in his last two chapters gives his interpretation, on his chosen determinist 
line, of Smith’s theory of the ‘system of natural liberty’. The adequacy of 
this interpretation is important. 

Is Smith’s ‘system of natural liberty’ then adequately described as determinist 
or materialist in the Marxist sense, or, more widely, as one reflecting a collection 
of individuals who are motivated merely by self-interest? The arguments 
against this view are strong. Smith certainly regarded the social factor or 
instinct as an essential and fundamental character of the individual. We 
sympathise with others not merely from ‘self love’ in search of our own interests, 
but simply because we are so constituted. Again, while reason may not be the 
source of human action, it is so interpenetrated in Smith’s thought with the 
‘passions’ which are that source that to separate them analytically destroys the 
living fact. Especially in sympathy’s action through the ‘impartial and well- 
informed spectator’, we find the source of those multiplying social and economic 
institutions whose development constitutes the material of social history. If we 
were merely the creatures of self-interest, Smith acknowledges that some kind 
of robber society could exist, as long as individual interests were seen by the 
individuals to be so best served. But there could be no guarantee that this 
would continue. The logical situation would be that of Hobbes’s ‘state of man’, 
But Smith did not accept Hobbes’s self-preservation or ‘fear of death’ stimulus 
as the main basis of the political state. As well as preserving we seek to improve 
society, says Smith. Even the individual’s constant endeavour to ‘better his 
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own condition’ (Smith’s economic motive) is possible or secure only on the 
assumed basis of a natural human society, or on the intention of the Invisible 
Hand to secure that the constant pressures of human selfishness will not prevail 
against the coherence of society. And in Book V Smith shows how the state or 
political government may serve to these ends for the Invisible Hand itself. 

So much for the individual issue. The historian will be specially interested in 
the Marxist sources which Dr. Cropsey rightly indicates (by hindsight) as 
present in the ‘commercial society’ of the Wealth of Nations. For Marx did treat 
it as a source of his theory of history. The evidence here, apart from Smith’s 
labour theory of value (which was only one strain in his eclectic views on 
economic value), is found in Smith’s sketch of the various stages of social 
development, in the hunter, the pastoral, the agricultural, and finally the 
‘commercial’ societies, and in the correlative ‘ranks’ of society which reflect 
these mainly economic stages. All these analogies with the determinist ‘passions’ 
psychology Dr. Cropsey very properly traces. 

While Marx however was bound to find support here, we should not be too 
deeply impressed by these broad speculative sketches of social growth. They 
were common to all the members of the Scottish sociological school, and are 
typical of the origin of a new science. The deeper economic motive is different 
for Smith: it is ‘vanity’, ‘place’, ‘one’s sense of importance’, as against the 
Marxist drive imposed by society to survive in the economic race. So with 
Smith we find luxury-spending taking the place of ‘retainers’ as the badge of 
‘rank’. Thus, while Smith bases his commercial society on the pressure of 
individual motives, for Marx society imposes its pressure on them. It follows 
that while for Marx the socialist government represents the omnipotence of 
social forces, tyranny over the individual is precisely what Smith wishes to 
avoid. He puts his trust in doing so mainly on the law of large numbers. The 
tyranny of any one sect is avoided if there are enough of them, and if they are 
small enough; above all, no monopolies! In this way many individuals may 
promote a free society which they ‘do not intend’. 

While Dr. Cropsey does justice, (especially in his concluding pages) to these 
more libertarian elements in Smith’s theory of individual motives, his main 
effort concentrates on showing the consistency of Smith’s two works through 
their more mechanical determinist line of thought. To have carried through 
this proof with such single-minded care and perseverance is a great service. 
His book makes out its own case. And it supplies a stimulus for further argu- 
ment, if there is a further case to be considered. A. L. MAcFI& 
University of Glasgow 


Oswatp St. Crarr. A Key to Ricardo. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1957. 
Pp. xxv + 364. 355.). 


Rather curiously, though several editions of Ricardo have been preceded by 
introductions purporting, among other objects, to give the essence of his 
thought, no-one has devoted a book to presenting the system as much. Mr. 
St. Clair, a business man who has been a life-long student of economics, 
beginning his work on Ricardo at an age well past that at which academics are 
declared obsolescent, has now done so. The result should precisely meet the 
need of the reader who is not satisfied with the thumb-nail Ricardo of the 
histories of thought, but feels that to plunge immediately into the Principles is 
likely to induce confusion or despair. The book is not indexed in the usual 
sense, which is something of a disadvantage, but there is an index of leading 
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statements as they occur, and, of special value, an analytical table of contents, 
under the main heads of the system, giving Ricardo’s thought, and the author’s 
comments. 

To historians, Ricardo has always been something of a nuisance. To under- 
stand him adequately, a very considerable investment of effort is required; even 
after it has been expended there is always the fear that comprehension is 
incomplete, and will be only loosely retained. Moreover, there is the question 
of which elements of real society Ricardo has overlaid with his ‘strong cases’. 
Mr. St. Clair is a good guide in both senses. The summary of doctrine is well 
done, and the author has an acute eye for those places where Ricardo, en- 
countering an element unassimilated by his system, adopts a breezy hail and 
farewell attitude. 

Mr. St. Clair is not trying to prove anything, either concerning the stature of 
his author, or his importance to later thinking. He confines himself to the 
Ricardian dicta, going beyond them only to demonstrate their formal con- 
sistency, or the nature of the selective process from which they emerged. In 
terms of the middle ages, he is a Glossator rather than a Commentator. The 
reader, left to make his own judgment, may be incensed that there is still so 
much thinking to be done by way of summation, but the author’s intention was 
to bring him to this point in such a frame of mind that, irritated or not, he will 
accept the challenge of attempting his own verdict on Ricardo. He has made an 
admirable attempt at this truly formidable feat. 

The University of Glasgow S. G. CHECKLAND 


The Victoria County History of Wiltshire. Vol. 111. Ed. R. B. Pucu and EvizaBeru 
CritTra... (Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. 424. £5-59.). 


This volume of the Wiltshire History is concerned entirely with ecclesiastical 
matters, and falls into two main parts. The first consists of general articles on 
the pre-Reformation period and on the Church of England, Roman Catholic- 
ism and Protestant Nonconformity since the Reformation. The second part is 
composed of detailed studies of the religious houses in Wiltshire from Salisbury 
Cathedral down to tiny hospitals in Southbroom and Wootton Bassett. As a 
survey of religious life in the county, this volume goes far towards providing a 
definitive account. At the same time, it is perhaps appropriate to record in this 
place how much of a happy hunting ground it can also be for the social and 
economic historian. This is particularly the case with the second part of the 
volume, even if not all of the articles are equally productive quarries for this 
rather special purpose. The rigidly topographical framework of the account of 
Bradenstoke Priory’s property, for example, makes it almust impossible to 
obtain anything like a view of the development of the estate as a whole. On the 
other hand, the article on Salisbury Cathedral by Dr. Edwards has woven 
through it a fascinating account of the management of the chapter property 
from the twelfth century to the present day. Dr. Chew, likewise, gives us an 
excellent account of the Lacock Abbey estates; and Dom Aelred Watkin 
displays yet another high-farming abbot in action in his account of William of 
Colerne’s administration at Malmesbury. Other things, too, emerge from a 
reading of these pages: the prominence of Londoners amongst the purchasers 
of chantry lands in the reign of Edward V1; the virtual cessation of monastic 
land purchase in the early fourteenth century; and the accumulation of monastic 
stewardships by certain of the local gentry on the eve of the Reformation—Sir 
Henry Long at Monkton Farleigh, Kingston St. Michael, Stanley and Eding- 
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ton, and Sir Edward Baynton at Lacock, Bradenstoke and Malmesbury. 
There is only one statement in the volume calculated to cause any degree of 
consternation, and that is the suggestion that under the will of William 
Longespée in 1225 Ivychurch was to receive a legacy of 50 ewes and 1,000 
cows (p. 291). This would seem to imply dairy-farming on a scale undreamt of 
in our text-books. Fortunately our alarm is allayed by reference to the close 
roll, where the entry reads: ‘Item domui de Monasterio Hederoso assignavi 
quinquaginta bidentes matrices et decem vaccas’ (Rot. Litt. Claus. i, p. 71b). 

St. John’s College, Cambridge EpwARD MILLER 


Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem, and other analogous documents preserved in the 
Public Record Office. Henry VI, Vol. III. (London: H.M.S.O. 1955. Pp. 


vii + 844..1055.). 


This volume is the culmination of the intermittent labours of more than half a 
century and completes the inquisition calendars for the reign of Henry VII. It 
sees also the fulfilment of the promise made in 1898 to furnish appendices 
comprising Exchequer transcripts, no longer to be found in Chancery; some 
additional inquisitions which have come to light since the appearance of the 
earlier volume; inquisitions ad quod damnum and certain others; and an ancient 
list of inquisitions now missing. But the bulk of the volume consists of inquisitions 
post mortem for the last five years of Henry VII’s reign. 

The long delay—perhaps inevitable—in the publishing of this short series is 
indeed regrettable and enough to make one ponder sadly about the prospects of, 
for example, an Elizabethan series. For in spite of the well-known doubts about 
the reliability of these inquisitions, acknowledged as much by contemporaries 
as by historians, there can be no question as to the richness of the material. 
The volume under review is of very considerable biographical value for the last 
ill-lit but significant years of the reign; and it illumines the economic geography 
of the gentry and the official classes, including the Agardes, Colets, Frowyckes, 
Hampdens and Wentworths. The commissioners for concealments are hard at 
work, picking up quite substantial fish in their nets. Ten years after the death of 
Lord Powys, they discover that he held lands in chief. For most of the time 
Lord Dudley has taken the profits ‘but how, or by what title, the jurors know 
not’. (It should be borne in mind that the frequent entry of ‘services unknown’ 
in the jury’s return is not much help to the tenant. Until 1549 all such returns 
were officially treated as finding a tenure by knight service of the King.) 
Another concealment commission managed to get into action within a few 
months of the death of the tenant and found a minor heir aged 2. Alongside 
these commissions we have, as throughout the Tudor period, a mass of convey- 
ances to use, as the landowning classes manned their defences against the 
. probing action of Henry VII’s officials. 

But above all attention should be drawn to the invaluable, and little explored, 
demographic purposes for which these calendars may be used. A good many 
wills are, of course, quoted; but, apart from them, the material, if properly 
handled, has plenty to suggest about the expectation of life in the early sixteenth 
century. For example, from the last fifty inquisitions post mortem calendared in 
this volume, it emerges that 28 of the tenants left heirs under age. Even at a 
time when England was not at war either at home or abroad, more than half of 
the feudal tenants left a son or daughter in wardship to the crown. It looks as 
though Henry VII’s revival of fiscal feudalism was a job worth doing. 

University College, London Jor. HurstFIELD 
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K. G. Pontine. A History of the West of England Cloth Industry. (Macdonald. 1957. 
Pp. vii + 168. 15s.). 


The historian of the West of England woollen industry faces a formidable task 
if he wishes to produce a volume that is representative as well as popular. The 
difficulties arise not only from the time-span of eight centuries but also from the 
great size of the region and the contrasting nature of its various parts. Spatially 
the West Riding textile area would be dwarfed in the West of England. The 
former has a commendable continuity and compactness; the latter consists 
economically of a loosely-knit collection of manufacturing districts that seldom 
developed either identically or contemporaneously. The distances involved are 
such that the Cotswolds have always tended to cut off the Stroudwater from 
Oxfordshire just as the fens inland of Bridgwater tended to separate the broad- 
cloth areas to the east from the serge-making districts to the west. The territory 
where industrial developments were most commonly uniform lay around 
Bristol and especially near the Stroudwater in Gloucestershire and within the 
Avon drainage in east Somerset and Wiltshire. Here from early times were the 
strongholds of the cloth trade of the West. 

It happens that Mr. Ponting confines his survey to woollen cloth proper 
(made from short.wool) and to the more central areas named above. Thus he 
excludes Oxfordshire where the blanket makers emerged successfully from a 
keen struggle with West Riding clothiers as the recent expansion of Witney will 
testify. He also virtually excludes, although it is mentioned incidentally, the 
traditional serge trade of the South West. The extent of this omission may be 
judged perhaps from the following statements: as late as the decade 1795-1805 
the East India Company purchased annually between 240,000 and 300,000 
long ells of perpetuanas from Devon; in 1914 the War Office gave a single 
contract for 1,500,000 yards of khaki serge to Fox Bros. of Wellington whose 
annual output soon equalled that of all Somerset in any previous year. 

However, Mr. Ponting’s self-imposed restrictions give his account a unity and 
conciseness which will be appreciated by the general reader. After describing 
the medieval cloth industry and its expansion from towns into rural districts he 
surveys the trade in undyed broadcloths and subsequently in coloured cloths. He 
rounds off the history with a chapter each on the Industrial Revolution and the 
Nineteenth Century and inter alia with an excellent bibliography that is some- 
what impaired by mis-spellings. 

The economic sections of the volume lean heavily on printed sources and any 
originality it possesses arises mainly from the attempt made to interpret ‘old 
methods of clothmaking in the light of present-day practices’. As Mr. Ponting’s 
family has long been engaged in the industry and he himself has worked right 
through the mill he writes with authority on manufacturing processes. In these 
matters his book can be strongly recommended. 

But in the more purely economic sections it is doubtful if he has allowed 
himself the space to be authoritative. Economic historians will regret the ab- 
sence of details, and especially of statistics, which would have clarified so many 
of the arguments and suggestions. To take two examples. The author suggests 
that the West led Yorkshire in ‘the change from water power to steam. In 1839, 
there were forty-nine steam engines in Gloucestershire, which compared 
favourably with other areas. And it should be remembered that it is doubtful if 
steam engines were to be preferred—there is evidence that water power gave 
the more regular drive’. Yet the facts are that in Gloucestershire the water- 
wheels developed 1628 h.p. against the 843 h.p. of steam (about 30 per cent 
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total power) whereas in Yorkshire over 70 per cent of power in woollen mills 
was steam-generated; and that the only regularity about the water-power at 
Trowbridge was its regular inadequacy, while on the Stroudwater even before 
1830 the ever-increasing mechanisation had seriously outstripped the potential 
of the streams and mill-wheels in dry summers. 

The suggestion that for the West Country cloth trade ‘the nineteenth century 
was a period of decline’ should similarly be checked against the Factory Returns 
which show that between 1856 and 1904 the woollen spindles in Gloucestershire 
and Wiltshire increased from 98,000 to 112,000. What is more, the productive 
capacity of mills in Somerset and Oxfordshire grew at an appreciably faster 
rate. 

But it is probable that Mr. Ponting had no desire to astringe his text with 
these details. His book is most readable and is the best general survey of the 
West of England cloth industry yet published. It does credit to its clothier 
author and to the long-established firm that assisted him. R. P. BECKINSALE 


School of Geography, Oxford 


G. E. and K. R. Fusseii. The English Countryman. His Life and Work, 1500-1900. 
(Andrew Melrose. 1955. Pp. 172. 305.). 


Few have contributed more to the boom which agricultural history is at 
present enjoying than the authors of this useful book. To the academic reader 
it has its shortcomings; but as a popular and almost up to date history of 
English farming it is to be welcomed. It is marked by the wide reading of 
secondary authorities and pamphlet literature for which the authors are well 
known, and their ability to present the contemporary scene through apt 
quotations drawn from a great variety of sources is used to excellent effect. They 
give a convincing and lively picture of the farmer’s year, his recurrent field 
tasks, his food, clothing, recreation and of the slowly accelerating tempo of 
improvements in tools and methods. The accounts of farming progress in the 
late seventeenth century and the work of cattle breeders and innovators in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are particularly valuable, and one could 
wish for a fuller treatment of these themes at the expense, for instance, of jejune 
comments on poor law administration and road repair. Their discrimination 
between the important and the unimportant is strangely limited. The bare 
statement that the national average of production rose from sixteen to twenty 
bushels per acre between Elizabethan and late Stuart times calls for comment, 
and their belief that ‘farming enthusiasm spread like wild fire amongst great 
landowners’ in late Hanoverian times, and the Speenhamland system ‘spread 
all over the country’ suggests a preference for rough approximation rather than 
a passion for accuracy. The unidentified quotation from Richard Baxter that 
includes potatoes in the labourers’ diet in the 17th century, and the statement 
of the unnamed Swedish traveller that every country man in the middle of the 
18th Century—farm servant, clod hopper, day labourer, farmer—went about 
his everyday tasks in a ‘peruque’ might have held up the authors for a moment 
in their breakneck progress through the centuries, and it is exasperating to have 
new and important information about improving farmers, and labourers who 
rose in life, flung at the reader without a clue to its origin. The list of authorities 
at the end of the book, interesting and valuable as it is (though with some 
strange omissions) is no substitute for footnotes, and it is to be hoped that, if a 
future edition is called for, the authors will make their learning a little more 
accessible to their readers. They might also take the opportunity of referring to 
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the problem of lost villages, about which they are silent, and of correcting a 
number of small errors and ambiguities such as the amount of land required 
by 500 people (representing surely more than 40 families?) at five bushels per 
person and sixteen bushels per acre (p. XIII); the parish constable did not 
raise the posse comitatus (p. 26); ‘rages’ should read ‘rags’ (p. 67); ‘disguise’ 
(p. 74) and ‘composures’ (p. 88) are meaningless in their present context; and 
must ‘edich’ be always equated with stubble? Perhaps a Midlander may be 
allowed to plead for the form ‘eddish’ and the meaning: after-growth of mown 
grass or clover. The book is lavishly illustrated and the chapters are introduced 
by attractive line drawings. J. D. CHamBers 
University of Nottingham 


CuHarces Wirson. Profit and Power: a Study of England and the Dutch Wars. 
(London. 1957. Pp. vi + 169. 255.). 


This book gives the impression of having started life as a course of lectures; 
appropriately trimmed, shaped and equipped with bibliography and index, 
they now sit between stiff covers. Or so, at least, it seems. This is not to detract 
from its value. It draws together, concisely and lucidly, many of the threads— 
economic and political, dynastic, religious and legal—in Anglo-Dutch relations 
from 1600 to 1667. Much of it may have been said before, in Edmundson’s 
Anglo-Dutch Rivalry, in Mr. Wilson’s own writings or in sundry authorities on 
the period, but many a student will have cause to be thankful for so neat, 
compact and useful a weapon with which to battle on a field much frequented 
by examiners. 

Perhaps it is these very merits, as such a weapon, which prevent it from 
penetrating further. Ifsuch a study is to live up to its title, should it not do more 
for the Third Dutch War than offer the rather peremptory dismissal which it 
gets here? Is the difficult task of examining combined political and economic 
causation most logically served by a sequence which, after offering general 
outlines of the economies of the conflicting nations followed by an account of the 
progress of events, leaves to the Conclusion all discussion of short-term economic 
fluctuations? Mr. Wilson concludes of the first two Anglo-Dutch Wars that ‘the 
period of gestation . . . was one of economic depression peculiarly favourable 
to war hysteria.’ (p. 151). This may well be true. But the scope and method 
of this book hardly provide for the detailed and integrated examination of 
the relations between political action and economic impulses of varying 
duration which is a pre-requisite for the study of ‘profit and power.’ 

The treatment of ‘mercantilism’ is, as one would expect, forthright and 
realistic, illumined by a sober appreciation of the economic logic of contempo- 
rary views on such diverse matters as the balance of trade or the catching of 
herrings. But even with so skilful a driver as Mr. Wilson at the wheel, that 
hoary old omnibus can still break loose and leave its usual trail of vague chaos. 
Is ‘mercantilism’ about economic policy or economic thought? When did it 
reign? If in Mun’s work ‘the later mercantile system, the quest for maritime 
sovereignty, and the Dutch wars themselves were here already in embryo’ 
(p. 23), then what precisely was the ‘old mercantilism’ which ‘took fresh shape’ 
in the 1660’s (p. 97)? And the notion that ‘if mercantilist practice in England 
has a father, George Downing must have the title’ (p. 103) is scarcely likely to 
commend itself to those impressed by the social and economic politics of Tudor 
Engiand. It is a nice comment on the comprehensive vagueness of ‘mercantil- 
ism’ that the subject-matter of a recently published book which bore the sub- 
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title ‘A Study in Applied Mercantilism’ was one which had been exercising 
statesmen before Downing was born.! But the creations of statesmen and the 
re-creation of historians are only too readily intertwined. “The seventeenth 
century’ says Mr. Wilson, ‘witnesses a conscious effort to diversify the pattern of 
English overseas trade.’ (p. 8). To whom, exactly, was it conscious, and when, 
and how? D. C. CoLeMAN 


London School of Economics 


A. M. Everitt. The County Committee of Kent in the Civil War. (University 
College of Leicester: Department of English Local History. Occasional 


Papers No. 9. 1957. Pp. 54. 10s. 6d.). 


In the powder train which led to the explosion of 1649, the Royalist rising in 
Kent in the spring of 1648 has a small but not unimportant place. Plague, near- 
famine and a deepening commercial crisis matched the political violence and 
hatreds of the later years of the dark decade of the ‘gos. It is at such times that 
men’s tempers are strained and wild decisions are taken. But if we must re- 
member to see the execution of Charles against this immediate background of 
economic tensions, so must we also recall that, for the previous six years, 
tensions of a different sort were being created in the country by the efforts of the 
County Committees to rule the shires in the name of Parliament. 

As Mr. Everitt observes we know relatively little about these Committees. 
It is evident both from his essay and from Messrs. Pennington and Roots’ 
recently published work on the Committee at Stafford that we ought to know 
more about them. Mr. Everitt’s valuable study shows clearly the way in which 
strains and conflicts arose within the Committee and also how opposition to it 
developed within the county and led to the rising of 1648. This in turn meant 
that the membership of the Committee changed, as it came increasingly to 
recruit from the lower ranks of the gentry. 

The author’s marginal excursions into economic history—via the returns to 
the weekly assessment—are less happy; such taxes do not reveal the ‘distri- 
bution of wealth’ in quite the way that Mr. Everitt supposes. 

The essay is lucidly written—save for an occasional rash of quotations— 
though one cannot escape the impression that the ‘county gentry’ with their 
‘moderate Anglicanism’, these ‘natural leaders of Kentish society’ have 
commended themselves rather more warmly to the author’s historical imagin- 
ation than is good for critical enquiry. Di CG. Goren 
London School of Economics 


The Trade of Bristol in the Eighteenth Century. Ed. W. E. Mincmnton. (Bristol 
Record Society, Vol. XX. 1957. Pp. xxv + 210. 2 guineas to non- 
subscribers.). 


No specialist enquirer into the English economy in the eighteenth century can 
afford to neglect this volume of documents. They have been selected from a 
wide variety of archives, public and private, local and metropolitan. They 
have been meticulously edited (the footnotes alone are a treasure-house of 
information), and provided with excellent indexes, a useful glossary and an 
introduction that whets the appetite for more. (Misprints are rare: but 
Triunso at page 67 should be Triunfo.) The book comprises three sections, the 
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first of which prints evidence with regard to the pattern of trade: the traffic of 
Bristol was chiefly with the New World, the Peninsula and the Mediterranean, 
though there was an increasing connection with the ports of northern Europe 
and a close touch with Ireland. The second section displays the functioning of 
some Bristol enterprises, with correspondence of the Hobhouse and Pinney 
firms and letters from a merchant trading to Carolina and Stockholm. The 
third deals with the processes and procedures of business and throws light on 
such diverse topics as Barbary pirates, seamens’ articles, ship insurance, 
shipwreck and the collection of debts. There is evidence throughout the volume 
concerning the use of bills of exchange. The impact of war and revolution on 
commerce is also depicted. It would, however, be impossible to enumerate all 
the subjects on which these documents touch, from the tobacco, sugar, fish and 
slave trades to the ‘1000 Cast stone potts uncovered’ and the ‘8400 Ib Great 
Bugles’ imported in 1731 from Rotterdam. The only misgivings of the reviewer 
are at the harnessing of all the learning and discernment of Dr. Minchinton to 
compile no more than a collection of documents which in the nature of things 
will be consulted by few other than professional historians: and they will be 
bound after using it as a guide to pass back to the sources from which his 
extracts are drawn. There is a crying need for some Bristol counterpart to, for 
example, the history of Marseilles now being published under the editorship of 
G. Rambert, or the study of eighteenth-century Genoa by G. Giacchero. If the 
Bristol Record Society were to confine itself to its proper task of making 
available a single document or class of document in each of its volumes—it has 
not even yet set its hand to publishing the minutes of the Common Council 
meetings of the city, a central source for historians—it might then be possible to 
release Dr. Minchinton to construct, for the benefit of us all, that full-length 
history of the trade of Bristol (or part thereof) which he is clearly so well fitted 
to write. G. D. Ramsay 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford 


Joun P. Appis. The Crawshay Dynasty, A Study in Industrial Organisation ang, 
Development, 1765-1867. (University of Wales Press. 1957, Pp. xiv + 18d. 
12s. 6d.). 


This study of the Crawshays, the family of ironmasters which operated the 
Cyfarthfa Works for almost a century and a half, is based almost entirely on the 
Crawshay Papers in the National Library of Wales. The bulk of the material 
relates to the years 1820-70, casting most light on the price policies and business 
strategy of the two William Crawshays. By contrast, Richard Crawshay, the 
founder of the dynasty, remains a shadowy figure. Yet had Mr Addis used the 
Weale MSS. he would have been able to show, as Dr Birch has pointed out, 
that Richard Crawshay not only helped to perfect the practical application of 
Cort’s puddling process but also went out of his way to introduce it to the rest 
of the iron industry. Similarly, the last half-century of the firm’s history, when 
Cyfarthfa, like the other hill-plants, was in decline because of the development 
of cheap steel, could have been more fully documented if newspaper and other 
secondary material had been used. Moreover, it is to be regretted that Mr 
Addis made so little effort to relate the activities of the firm to the general 
economic picture or even to the course ofevents in the iron industry, and that he 
has provided his book, which has been put on sale so cheaply by the University 
of Wales Press, with such an inadequate index. W. E. MincHINTON 


University College of Swansea 
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R. J. Wutre. Waterloo to Peterloo. (Heinemann. 1957. Pp. ix + 202. 18s.). 


This is a very good book, obviously the result of long and special interest in 
everything connected with Regency England. Among the most attractive 
features are the short but very graphic sketches of the leading figures in 
Government and their principal Radical critics. Mr. White never seems unfair 
whether he is dealing with Liverpool, Castlereagh and Sidmouth on the one 
hand, or Cobbett, Burdett and Major Cartwright on the other. He has given 
special attention to the ‘Derbyshire Insurrection’ of June 1817 and to the whole 
involved story connecting it with the Hampden Clubs and the Parliamentary 
Reform agitation as well as with ‘Oliver the Spy’ and the tribe of agents 
provocateurs. And it is very stimulating to have the heart of over six hundred 
columns of the State Trials revealed by showing Brandreth, ‘the Nottingham 
Captain’, apparently convinced that a Provisional Government had something 
to do with provisions and willing to promise his followers not only ‘roast beef and 
ale while you are along with us’ but a hundred guineas and unlimited rum for 
every man who reached Nottingham. Such a picturesque revelation of at least 
part of the mentality of the discontented of 1817 is as useful as any of the six 
contemporary cartoons, which have been well-selected and well-reproduced 
enough to lend distinction to the volume. 

Yet there are some formidable omissions. The actual course of the political 
debate in Parliament is completely neglected, and so are most of the political 
events that made the greatest noise at the time. Doubtless the planning of a 
text of limited size has to allow for such things but it is certainly questionable 
whether the routine economic history of Mr. White’s quadrennium should have 
been passed over even more cavalierly. There are very few casual slips, though 
it is surprising to read that Huskisson met his death on the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway in 1829! S. Maccosy 


Mase Tyiecote. The Mechanics’ Institutes of Lancashire and Yorkshire before 1851. 
(Manchester University Press. 1957. Pp. x + 346. 37s. 6d.). 


How the English people acquired enough knowledge and training to carry 
through an industrial revolution before they equipped themselves with a 
nation-wide system of schools is a question which, though not completely 
neglected, has received too little attention. Economic histories usually ignore it 
or take the answer for granted and histories of education are usually more 
aware of economic influences on their subject than of its economic consequences. 
Yet the question is a significant one, not to be disposed of by the suggestion that 
nearly everything was so simple, technically and organizationally, that there 
was no economic need for any but a tiny minority to receive some education; 
too backward and ignorant a labour force ruined some attempts to copy 
English factories elsewhere. It seems certain, in view of the narrow limitations 
of the voluntary elementary schools in quantity and quality, that a worthwhile 
contribution must have come from institutions and activities with a less clearly 
defined place in educational history: from a variety of philanthropic or self- 
help societies with at least a partly educational programme and from private 
study and discussion of the printed word. 

One part of this contribution, in the most industrially advanced regions of 
England, Mrs. Tylecote now presents with an abundance of detail not hitherto 
available. What she has to say of the general origins and achievements of 
mechanics’ institutes is backed up by specific studies, based on original records, 
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of the institutes of Manchester, Huddersfield, Keighley, Halifax, Bradford, 
Stalybridge and Ashton-under-Lyne. Her book has the merit of not exaggerating 
the importance of her subject while proving beyond doubt that its influence 
was real. The original intention of providing technical and scientific instruction 
for the masses inevitably came to nothing. All mechanics’ institutes had periods 
when they languished; some never became much more than social clubs; some 
were inhibited by their controlling committees’ fear of implanting dangerous 
thoughts—the liveliest, educationally, appear to have been those, like Hudders- 
field, which retained a fair amount of democratic control. But many of them 
could show concrete achievements. For a minority, seldom drawn from the 
poorest, they provided the experience of working in class face-to-face with a 
teacher better educated than his pupils, an acquaintance with the industrial 
arts (though less often with the industrial sciences) and a wider knowledge of 
the places, people and things of their own day. The most popular service of 
nearly all of them was a library and reading-room, before any public authority 
provided these things. In this way, more than through their classes, they made 
a notable contribution to the diffusion of knowledge, useful and useless; and if, 
even so, they still served only a minority, it was a minority on which much 
depended. Mrs. Tylecote’s admirable and detailed record of them provides a 
needed link between economic and educational history and should also help to 
dispel the hard-dying legend that early nineteenth century industrial towns 
exhibited the drab uniformity of a social and cultural desert. | W. AsHworTH 
London School of Economics 


Rocer Prouty. The Transformation of the Board of Trade, 1830-1855. (Heine- 
mann. 1957. Pp. vill + 123. 155.). 


Mr. Prouty’s general purpose is to describe the development of the Board of 
Trade ‘from an advisory committee of the Privy Council into an administrative 
department of state’, during the generation of reform after 1830. Changes had 
actually begun earlier. As first established in the seventeenth century, the 
Board was concerned mainly with overseas trade and the colonies. It had 
already been relieved of its responsibilities in colonial affairs before 1830; the 
free-trade movement of the following generation took from the Board most of 
its functions in the regulation of foreign trade. Meanwhile, the Board was being 
given many new tasks: it collected and published official statistics, it administer- 
ed schools of design, it was entrusted with the registration of joint-stock 
companies, it assumed a general responsibility for the regulation of railways and 
merchant shipping: it concerned itself also with the carriage of mails, the 
welfare of seamen, and the establishment of the Meteorological Office. 

These curiously miscellaneous changes in the duties of the Board were not at 
first adequately reflected in its administrative machinery. As each new job was 
assigned to the Board, new officials were added and new arrangements 
improvised, without any fundamental recasting of the Board’s constitution. 
The administrative transformation of the Board was not accomplished until the 
middle ’fifties, by a series of statutes which culminated with the consolidation 
of the shipping code in the Merchant Shipping Act of 1 854- By that time the 
regulation of merchant shipping had become the most important function of 
the Board, and Mr. Prouty is doubtless justified in asserting that it was this 
work which, ‘far more than all the other activities combined, really accounts 
for the Board’s transformation’. aes 

The regulation of merchant shipping is also Mr. Prouty’s main interest, and 
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will be discussed by him at greater length in a later work. He intends to 
publish separately an account of ‘the methods by and extent to which the Board 
of Trade enforced this shipping code’, and the bearing of these matters on the 
subsequent agitation which led to the institution of the Plimsoll mark. He might 
have done better to publish the two works together as a single book; the present 
small volume, considered separately, seems queerly unbalanced. Most of the 
book is about merchant shipping and the shipping code; but before this main 
theme is reached, Mr. Prouty has felt obliged to give skeletonised sketches of the 
free-trade movement, the regulation of railways, and the other miscellaneous 
aspects of the Board’s work. These preliminary essays are not very well done, 
and are chiefly important as introductions to the detailed bibliographical notes 
which show that Mr. Prouty has studied the literature of his subject (especially 
the relevant Parliamentary Papers) with great diligence. The notes are rein- 
forced with an impressive bibliography which will be useful to many future 
students of economic and administrative history. 

The book is closely-packed and is not easy to read, but it is important. Mr. 
Prouty is a dull writer, but an honest scholar; he tries to establish facts, without 
giving much thought to the balance or literary flavour of his work. 

University of Manchester A. REDFORD 


R. C. Russety. The ‘Revolt of the Field’ in Lincolnshire. The origins and early 
history of Farm Workers’ trade unions. (Lincolnshire County Committee, 
National Union of Agricultural Workers. n.d. Pp. 168.). 


In this useful book of 168 pages Mr. Russell has compiled a remarkable amount 
of information about the rise of agricultural trade unionism in his county 
between 1872 and 1881. An introductory chapter reprints extracts about 
Lincolnshire conditions from the 1867 Royal Commission on the Employment 
of Children, Young Persons and Women in Agriculture, a final chapter deals 
more briefly with developments from 1882 to 1894. Union hymns and songs, 
local wage-data for 1870-91, examples of emigration notices from 1873-79, 
some Lincolnshire census data 1871-91 and information about Farmworkers’ 
Unions’ Co-operative Stores are printed in the Appendices. The sources 
drawn upon are, almost exclusively the local and union press. 

The author modestly describes himself as a ‘compiler’ only; and indeed he 
has chosen to collect and present the raw material for the history of Lincoln- 
shire farm-workers’ unions rather than the finished article. However, he has 
chosen his material in full awareness of the sort of questions which historians 
and sociologists would ask about his subject, especially about the links between 
Nonconformity (Primitive Methodism) and Liberal Radicalism with the farm- 
workers’ unions. His book will be indispensable to students of agricultural 
unionism or of nineteenth-century Lincolnshire. It is much to be hoped that 
the rise and fall of the farm-labourers’ agitations in the 1870’s will be illuminated 
by further regional studies of this kind. It is also to be hoped that Lincolnshire 
readers will supply the author with the additional information about the 
composition of the unions and their leaders, for which he asks, and that he will 
be able to supplement and to extend his work. E. J. Hopssawm 
Birkbeck College, London 
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Maveuine Roorr. Voluntary Societies and Social Policy. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 1957. Pp. xiv + 320. 355.). 


The aim of this study was to extend our knowledge of the relationships between 
voluntary organisations and the statutory social services in England since 
about the middle of the rgth century. To this end, Miss Rooff selected three 
special areas of activity or service for detailed investigation, maternity and 
child welfare, the welfare of the blind and the mental health services. The work 
has clearly involved a long and assiduous search among inaterials of doubtful 
value. Few documents are so uninformative about the real world of social 
tension and conflicting interests as the annual reports of these public and 
private bodies. They are mostly essays in harmony. Although Miss Rooff has 
leaned too heavily (and sometimes uncritically) on these sources she has, 
nevertheless, managed to discipline in an interesting way a mass of disorderly 
facts and figures. The result is an orderly and uncontroversial presentation of 
the origins and development of these three services. 

London School of Economics R. M. Trrmuss 


H. M. D. Parker. Manpower. (History of the Second World War: Civil Series. 
H.M.S.O. and Longmans, Green and Co. 1957. Pp. xx + 536. 40s.). 


P. InmMAN. Labour in the Munitions Industries. (History of the Second World War: 
Civil Series. H.M.S.O. and Longmans, Green and Co. 1957. Pp. xvi + 462. 
355.). 

There is already an accepted version of the history of British labour policies in 

the Second World War. The lessons of 1914~1918, when inexperience, vacil- 

lation, inefficiency, unrest and conflict led close to disaster, had been learned. 

Instead there was a smooth and gradual extension of control, based from the 

start on compulsory service, administered by an experienced Ministry of 

Labour, and acceptable to trade union leaders and to their members. Ad- 

mittedly the machinery worked but slowly until Ernest Bevin became Minister 

of Labour, and there were a few troubles here and there, but these are minor 
blemishes on a resplendent record. 

This version is elaborated by Mr. Parker with admirable skill. The major 
portion of his book tells the story of the development of manpower planning. 
He handles a formidable volume of material—all the major uses of manpower 
over a period of six years, together with a wide variety of controls, and ad- 
ministrative methods. He assembles this into a clear account. The development 
of reliable estimates of labour resources and the growth of administrative 
confidence provide the central themes; each stage is carefully explained, and 
plans are checked against performance. 

His second part covers an assortment of subjects, some of them—deferment, 
juvenile labour and training—essential to his central theme, but others far 
less at home. If strikes are properly part of his subject, they cannot be satisfacto- 
rily covered by potted accounts of four of the war-time disputes. The history 
of war-time wage policy cannot be adequately written in sixteen pages, and 
Mr. Parker hardly tries. A brief paragraph leads to the conclusion (p. 435) that 
its ‘inflationary effects can hardly have been serious.’ Mr. Parker gives the 
accepted reasons for the government’s ‘determination to rely on the machinery 
of voluntary industrial negotiations’ (p. 437), but he makes no attempt to relate 
this to the accounts (pp. 430-431) of the Minister of Labour’s intervention in 
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the settlement of agricultural wages, the decision of the Lord President’s 
Committee ‘to agree to increase’ railway wages, and the negotiations with the 
Government on miners’ wages. 

Mrs. Inman’s version is more comprehensible. Mr. Bevin, she says, (p. 317) 
‘was perhaps not so much opposed to government interference in wage 
negotiations—he himself did quite often intervene by putting pressure on one 
or both sides of industry, although the results of his interference were recorded 
by the existing machinery. What he seems most strongly to have objected to, 
if only because it was impossible of achievement, was the pegging of wages.’ 
But, despite her useful chapter on wages in the munitions industries, a full 
account of war-time wage policy is not yet written. 

These shortcomings are amongst the reasons for the suspicion which Mr. 
Parker arouses that: ‘It cannot really have been as perfect as all that.’ He takes 
pains not to exaggerate the intractable labour problems of coal-mining, 
described in Professor Court’s volume. His account of the war-time dock labour 
schemes makes no reference to the unhappy conflicts over discipline on 
Merseyside, although they were held to merit an official inquiry at the time. 
So that the reader looks in vain for any hint that post-war dock labour troubles 
had their origin in the war. To be entirely convincing Mr. Parker would have 
had to give the devil more of his due. 

The shop stewards’ movement and the problems of dilution and reservation 
on which it fed provided a central theme for Professor Cole’s volume on Trade 
Unionism and Munitions in the First World War (Carnegie) Series. Mrs. Inman 
does her best to produce a substitute in the initial shortage of skilled workers, 
and the growing bottleneck of heavy unskilled labour, but they are not enough. 
The result is a set of studies of labour problems in different sections of munitions 
—explosives, Royal Ordnance Factories, aircraft production, and so on, and of 
several matters common to them all. She lavishes disproportionate space on 
shipyards, and thus makes a virtue of her limitations, for the outcome is a 
first-class study of industrial relations in the shipbuilding and shiprepairing 
industry. ‘These chapters are not only the first good account of the peculiar 
labour problems and traditions of that industry, but also set out the details of 
one industry with sufficient space and skill to allow the reader to appreciate 
the obstacles and limits to government policy, against which it can fairly be 
judged. 

When this series is completed we shall not have an economic history of the 
war—for no set of twenty-five books on different aspects of a period by different 
authors could ever constitute a history; but we shall have a series of studies of 
different quality. Amongst them Mr. Parker’s story of the development of 
manpower policy, and Mrs. Inman’s study of shipyard labour problems will 


rank high. H. A. CLEGG 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


K. A. H. Murray. Agriculture. (History of the Second World War: Civil 
Series. H.M.S.O. and Longmans, Green and Co. 1955. 30s.). 


It is yet far too early to place agricultural policy during the second World War 
into its final historical context. But it is not too early to write a factual report 


upon that policy and its practical implications, as Sir Keith Murray does in this 
surprisingly lively and readable book. 


Sit Keith treats his subject chronologically, as indeed it requires to be 
treated, because farm policy in the Second War built up gradually from half- 
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learnt lessons of the First War and from the day-to-day experience accumulated 
in the course of the Second. The lessons from the First War, indeed, were 
neither many nor fundamental. Under the policy of laissez-faire, so spectacular- 
ly successful for industry, British agricultural production fell from a position in 
which it was able to feed 26 million of Britain’s 33 million people in the 1870's 
to an ability to feed only 16 million out of 45 million in 1914. In the belief that 
there could be no serious interference with overseas supplies, little was done to 
increase home food production until 1917, and then pressure was exerted 
on the farmer by means of price incentive, propaganda and, in the last resort, 
coercion by the county agricultural executive committees. All were short-lived 
and temporary expedients. 

These three weapons were the principal legacy of the First War to the Second. 
The interval between the wars was a period first of cataclysm and then of some 
first tentative steps, from 1932 onwards, to stabilize prices and regulate home 
production in relation to imported food. Sir Keith gives the best summary 
which has yet been written of this gradual emergence of a national plan for 
farming; but he is weak on the technical means—the mechanization, the new 
methods, the rapid improvement in livestock and so on—by which the farmer 
implemented in the field the policy laid down by central authority. The same 
weakness continues through the book; but this apart, Sir Keith’s analysis of 
the war-timesituation from year to year is acute, lucid and comprehensive; 
and from the inevitable comparison with Middleton’s history of food production 
in the First War he emerges with credit. 

By 1939 planning, based on the lessons of the First War, for the Second War 
which was now seen to be all but inevitable had reached this stage: “The 
prospective production programme had been sketched out; target figures for 
the area of grassland to be ploughed up in the autumn and spring of the first 
year of the war, totalling some 1,300,000 acres, had been established; powers 
were at hand, under the Emergency Powers (Defence) Bill to control the ways 
in which land was to be cultivated, the crops to be sown and so forth; prelimi- 
nary steps had been taken to prevent a sudden reduction in the supply of labour 
and to increase the supplies of agricultural requisites’. Implementation of these 
initial plans, and those which have grown out of them up to the present year, 
was wisely placed in the hands of county committees composed of local 
agricultural leaders and guided by technical officers who were selected often 
with wisdom and sometimes with more than a little imagination: the impetus 
which Prof. H. G. Sanders gave to food production in Hertfordshire or Prof. 
Robert Boutflour to that in Gloucestershire was immense. In no other way 
could central policy have been put into practice on the half-a-million holdings 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, most of them farmed by men with 
sturdy independence of outlook, and an often well-founded mistrust of and 
contempt for black-coated officials, but a deep respect for a successful neighbour. 
Sir Keith is profoundly successful in telling the story of how these poachers- 
turned-gamekeepers on the C.A.E.C.’s saved, by their unpaid labour, Britain 
from starvation; and his tributes to them are deservedly high. 

Admirable as is Sir Keith’s official history, it is in the implications which it 
contains of the emergence of a complete agricultural policy for Britain,under 
the stress of war, and of the development of far more efficient techniques than 
had ever been used in the past that this book is of particular interest. The great 
extension of the use of subsidies, the recoupment at Price Reviews of increased 
costs of production, and the stabilization of a great many of these costs were all 
contemporaneously important: extrapolated into peacetime they have com- 
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pletely altered the economic picture of the country. On the technical side the 
solutions to war-time problems were to have a validity which also persisted into 
the peace: self-sufficiency for the dairy herd and artificial insemination are 
notable examples. Not only were such solutions devised; they were given 
substance in the fields of Britain by the work of the National Agricultural 
Advisory Service, which, in time, may prove to be the most important of all the 
improvizations of this period. And, not least pregnant with power for the 
industry’s elbow, the war years saw the emergence of the National Farmers 
Union as a body able not only to influence, but often even to dictate, agricultur- 
al policy. 

As a source book Sir Keith’s work is nearly impeccable, but it would be more 
than human if it had admitted no errors: for instance, silver churns, which were 
prizes for county milk production competitions, were not given by the Royal 
Agricultural Society (pp. 307-8). And as an informed commentary it is as 
impartial as an official history can be: Sir Keith gives fair weight to the 
criticisms of the agricultural unsoundness of some cropping policies, to the 
disparity in shelter which umbrella subsidies and incentives held over the 
lowland arable man and the hill farmer respectively, and to the failure to 
maintain adequate milk supplies. R. TROw-SMITH 


ITALY 


Il libro dei conti di Giacomo Badoer (Constantinopoli 1436-1440). Ed. UMBERTO 
Dorin1 e Tommaso BERTELE. (Rome. Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato. 
1956. Pp. xv + 857. L. 10,000.). 


This very useful document about Byzantine economic life and the Venetian 
merchant colonies in the Levant just before the fall of Constantinople is at last 
available in an edition which does justice to its importance. It is a double-entry 
ledger kept at Constantinople by Giacomo Badoer, a Venetian merchant of 
noble family, from 2nd September 1436 to 26th February 1440, and contains 
some thousands of entries arranged in hundreds of accounts. It provides an 
almost inexhaustible source of information about currency, exchange, prices, 
insurance and merchant practice, and is in completeness and homogeneity a 
collection of material without parallel (at least on its Byzantine side) in the 
other contemporary registers of Venetian merchants like Barbrigo, Contarini, 
Querini and Cappello. 

The existence of the libro was not unknown. If we are correct, the first 
notice of it was made in a work of Bartolomeo Cecchetti published in 1883, who 
used it to show that a certain skin-disease was prevalent not only among the 
masses but among public officials! Sieveking and Besta also knew of it and 
studied its accounting methods, and so, more recently, did Lane and Zerbi (the 
last of whom, however, laid himself open to the charge of having used somewhat 
hurried transcriptions). We ought nevertheless to be grateful to Bertele for 
having again taken up the libro and for re-assessing it, and for producing this 
edition, a model both for accuracy and elegance. 

The volume under notice contains only the text of the libro dei conti; a second 
volume is announced which will contain indices, a glossary, and studies by 
Dorini, Morozzo della Rocca, Luzzatto, Melis, Raymond de Roover, Astuti, 
Lemerle, Babinger, Carlo Battisti and Bertele himself. A definitive judgement 
will only be possible when this completes the whole work. In limiting our 
judgement to the transcription, we may say that it seems very faithful to the 
text. We are not personally in agreement with the editor in his decision to 
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conserve some conventional signs and abbreviations often typical of the manu- 
script even if it is true that the key to most of them is given and that the signifi- 
cance of the others is comprehensible, if not obvious, to most readers. But this is 
a very small matter in a truly monumental work which does honour to Italian 
scholarship and publishing. Uco Tuccr 
Archivio di Stato di Venezia 


T. ZERst. Studi e problemi di storia economica: credito ed interesse in Lombardia nei 
sece. XIV e XV. (Milano. C. Marzorati. 1955. Pp. 72.). 


In this little but scholarly book Professor Zerbi analyses a kind of source- 
material—the ledgers of accounts of Lombard merchant houses—which he has 
mastered in an enviable manner, and in the process he discusses the credit and 
interest structures of the Lombard market in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. He brings to light a notable difference of interest-rates according to 
the sector of commerce and the type of investment, as well as other evidence of 
the relatively advanced organisation already displayed by the Lombard 
financial market at the end of the fourteenth century. As regards the usual level 
of interest, Professor Zerbi shows that, apart from a few particular instances of 
usury or cases of monopoly in specific financial circles, interest rates usually 
fluctuated between ten and twenty per cent per annum for short term monetary 
loans, and around 18-19% for delayed payments. In presenting this and other 
interesting information on the credit, banking, and moneylenders of Lombardy 
in this period Professor Zerbi’s little book makes a most useful contribution to 
the history of credit and the still mysterious but fascinating history of rates of 
interest. C. M. CreoLia 
Istituto Universitario di Venezia 


GrusePrPre Conic io. Jl viceregno di Napoli nel sec. XVII. Notizie sulla vita commer- 
ciale e finanziaria secondo nuove ricerche negli archivi italiani e spagnoli. (Rome. 
Edizioni di storia e letteratura. 1955. Pp. 371. L. 3.600.). 


This book is the result of prolonged research in the archives at Naples and 
Simancas. Sig. Coniglio has used a series of primary documents of great 
interest—balance-sheets, reports, viceregal letters, reports of inspectors—but 
he has not always been able to systematise in an organised and critical manner 
the rich material which he has collected, with the result that there does not 
emerge from it a clear historical account, but, rather, a jumble of facts and 
figures. This is particularly evident in the first part of the book, which should 
have been a general introduction, delineating the demographic, productive and 
commercial position of the viceroyalty; the second and third sections are better 
organised and more developed, and deal with the financial administrationand 
fiscal impositions. But the book is on the whole a useful one, rich in detail, and 


admirably supplied with documentary and bibliographical apparatus. 
Rome P. VILLANI 


La ‘Statistica’ del Regno di Napoli del r8rr. Relazioni sulla provincia di Salerno. Ed. 
LEopo.po Casssse. (Salerno. Collana storico-economica del Salernitano, 
Fonti I. 1955. Pp. 292. L. 2.000.). 


In 1811, under Joachim Murat, the first great survey of the Kingdom of Naples 
was carried out. The importance of this source was pointed out in 1942 by 
V. Ricchioni, who published from it long summaries and extracts from the 
reports on Puglia (V. Ricchioni, La ‘Statistica’ del Reame di Napoh del 1811. 
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Relazioni sulla Puglia, Deputazione di storia patria per le Puglie, Trani, Vecchi, 
1942). Now Sig. Cassese has published in their entirety the reports on the 
province of Salerno, preceding them by an interesting introduction in which 
he gives an account of some precedents for the enquiry which went back as far 
as the teachings of Genovesi. The Murat ‘Statistica’ contained the following 
sections: physical conditions (nature of the soil, its formation, the climate, 
natural produce); subsistence and maintenance of the population; hunting, 
fishing and rural economy; manufactures. There was probably also another 
section on movement of population, which, however, has not so far been 
traced. This source is of fundamental importance for the economic and social 
history of the Mezzogiorno, for although it is far from satisfying modern demands, 
it furnishes a mass of information which, when the survey has been edited for all 
the provinces of the Kingdom, will provide an almost complete picture of some 
aspects of the life and economy of the country at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. P, VILLANI 
Rome 


Mario Banpini. Cento anni di storia agraria italiana. (Rome. Edizioni Cinque 
Lune. 1957. Pp. 231. L. 1000.). 


Sig. Bandini has not tried to write a history of Italian agriculture between 1860 
and 1957, but to depict the social problems of Italian peasants of which Italy 
has only lately become aware. The book is therefore a lucid review of social and 
political problems connected with agriculture—and as complete a one as the 
number of pages permits—subdivided for convenience into a prologue which 
considers the movements of the seventeenth century, and four other periods: 
from 1860 to the protectionist laws of 1887, from 1887 to the first World War, 
the fascist period, and the reconstruction (1942-1957). There follows at the end 
a survey of contemporary problems and the direction of modern agrarian 
policy, with a rapid examination of the Vanoni Plan in its agricultural aspects. 
During this century Italian agriculture, either neglected by politics or 
misdirected by ideology, has suffered continuously from a shortage or total lack 
of capital, and has been confronted by the problem of the peasant’s standard of 
living which resolves itself in turn into the problem of landownership. This is 
the origin of today’s troubles; that is to say, reform of agrarian contracts, 
technical innovation, reform of the law of property, improvements and 
settlements. This is also the source of the three needs to which Bandini’s book 
points: more technical and capital assistance, the cultivation of quality goods 
rather than bulk products, and better animal husbandry. This book’s con- 
clusions are optimistic, but it is in fact studying the social problems of an 
extremely poor economy; some facts which it barely notices might prompt a 
much less hopeful hypothesis about a real and important flight from the 
countryside. While the author should be congratulated for making balanced 
judgements where criticisms would have been easy, we must permit ourselves 
to observe that in the course of his exposition of his theme he has not taken 
account of the possible inter-relations and repercussions between agrarian 
problems and the development of domestic and foreign industry. 
Archivio di Stato di Palermo CARMELO TRASSELLI 


Studi in Onore di Antonio Genovesi. Ed. D. Demarco, (L’Arte Tipografica, Napoli. 
1956. Pp. xvi + 346.). 


In November 17545 the abate Antonio Genovesi was appointed to the first 
chair of economics at a European university, that of Naples. The faculty of 
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economics and commerce of the university and the chamber of commerce of 
Naples have celebrated the bicentenary of this event by publishing a sympo- 
sium on Genovesi’s economic thought and on some aspects of the economic 
conditions and intellectual climate in which Genovesi delivered his first course 
of lectures on economics in Italian. They have treated Genovesi very hand- 
somely and, at the end of this long book, the reader may wonder whether 
Genovesi deserved quite so much attention. Thus, no fewer than four out of 
fourteen essays dealing specifically with the abate’s economic ideas discuss his 
theories of population. Inevitably, there is much repetition, in these four, as in 
the other essays. Genovesi was no Adam Smith nor a Malthus. His theories, 
based on wide reading of Italian, French and English economic literature, were 
those of an enlightened mercantilist. Mun, whom he translated into Italian, 
had a particularly important influence on him. But his economic theories were 
neither original nor very systematic, and while he stressed the importance of 
agriculture more than many mercantilist writers, he does not seem to have 
known the writings of the physiocrats. Nevertheless, in the Naples of his day, 
perhaps the most misgoverned and backward state of Italy, his and his pupils’ 
ideas were of considerable influence in drawing public attention to the more 
crying abuses of the Neapolitan social and economic system. If their outspoken 
and reasonable criticism of the evils of the south-Italian land-holding system 
had been acted upon, Italy would now be much further on the road to a so- 
lution of the problem of the mezzo-giorno than she is. But this would have 
involved a social revolution which even the armies of the French Revolution 
were unable to accomplish. Apart from the essays on Genovesi, there is one 
on the famine of 1764 in Naples and one on the economic ideas of Carlo 
Antonio Broggia. There is also an appendix with a hitherto unpublished 
dialogue of Genovesi on usury and interest. H. G. KorenicsBERGER 
University of Manchester 


Archivio Economico dell’ Unificazione Italiana. (Rome: I.R.1. 1956.) 

The Istituto per la Ricostruzione Industriale in Italy has launched out on a great 
enterprise of collecting information about Italian economic history 1840-90. 
The first product of this enterprise is a quarterly journal edited by a committee 
of historians and economists of whom the best known name abroad is perhaps 
that of Professor Cipolla. Three volumes have now appeared, each consisting 
of about half a dozen unbound sections so as to facilitate replacement if new and 
better figures ever become available. These deal so far with the national income 
and coinage systems of the various Italian states before 1860. The scale of the 
work is obviously going to be very considerable, and its production is excellent. 
There is a large gap to fill, for existing statistics are not reliable. Too little is 
known, for instance, about the comparative importance of the various regions, 
or about the different way they were each affected by unification. In the end 
we may expect to find out a good deal more about the industrial revolution in 
Italy, why it was so retarded, and why it took the particular forms it did. One 
may hope that the Committee will not neglect to look at the consular reports in 
the Public Record Office. D. Mack SmirH 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


GENERAL 
H. C. ALLEN and C. P. Hut (Eds.). British Essays in American History. (Edward 


Arnold. 1957. Pp. 348. 305.). . 
Though its editors assert this volume it not a comprehensive history of the 
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United States, the seventeen essays have been so contrived and assigned as to 
cover the history of the United States in chronological fashion. Primarily these 
essays are written for British readers. Hard-pressed supervisors and tutors will 
find here a volume they can assign to their students. The ostensible reason for 
the arrival of succour at this moment is the gooth anniversary of the settlement 
of Jamestown. American historians are agreed that Jamestown was founded ; 
they will be equally willing to admit that English scholars can write American 
history; they may well envy the quick discernment and the epigrammatic turn 
of phrase in many of these pieces. , 

Unhappily, meeting a celebrant date-line has given to the volume in places 
an appearance of haste. Thus a mysterious sea change has touched the final 
essay by Denis Brogan entitled on the bookjacket “The New Deal and Point 
Left’. The real title inside the covers is ‘American Liberalism today’. While a 
Republican voter, like the reviewer, would be loathe to dispense with the 
demonstration that Eisenhower Republicanism is Liberalism, the average 
reader may regret the absence of any systematic treatment of the Roosevelt era. 
Elsewhere from time to time hurried authors fall into minor mistakes which a 
routine check-back to sources would have prevented. While the British reader 
will hardly lose his soul through trivialities of this sort, he will be particularly 
well informed by the essays of Bellot on ‘Divided Sovereignty’ and by Brock on 
‘Alexander Hamilton’, essays having the texture of original research; stimulated 
to read more by Esmond Wright on ‘Thomas Jefferson’, an essay at once 
brilliant and eloquent; and aided in straightening out the meaning of ‘big 
business’ by Potter’s carefully reasoned ‘Industrial America’. 

An American reviewer will note with approval that the editors have been 
enterprising enough to omit essays on the colonial period and feel that the 
national period is deserving of real attention. On the other hand he will be 
somewhat startled to discover that well over half the essays are on political 
themes, including foreign affairs. While there are three essays on economic 
development, there is none, with the possible exception of that on immigration, 
in the category of what American scholars would call social, cultural or intel- 
lectual history. The recommended reading list reflects the same preoccupations. 
Nowhere is reference made to Merle Curti, The History of American Thought, a 
volume which American historians have decisively chosen as the most signifi- 
cant work in American historiography in recent years. If American history is to 
attain in Britain the true stature of a university study, it would seem plausible 
to emphasise its many facets rather than to focus upon politics. 

Pembroke College, Cambridge Epwarp C. KirKLAND 


CHARLOTTE Erickson. American Industry and the European Immigrant, 1860-1885. 
(Harvard University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 1957. 
Pp. x+ 269. 38s.). 


The Knights of Labor, in demanding legislation during the 1880’s to prohibit 
the importation of contract labour, contended that American union organi- 
zation was being threatened by industry’s recruitment in southern and eastern 
Europe of hosts of unskilled agriculturalists, contracted to work at low wages. 
The allegation, made when Hungarian and Italian immigrants were being 
increasingly used as strike-breakers, lacked nothing in plausibility, and appear- 
ed to Congress sufficiently convincing for a prohibitive law to be passed in 1885. 
Historians, too, almost without exception, have assumed the truth of the 
complaint on which the Knights based their case. Now, however, in the first 
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scholarly analysis to be made of contract labour, Dr. Erickson shows that 
complaint to have been wholly unfounded. In the years following the Civil 
War there were, she finds, no mass importations on contract of unskilled labour. 
When on the rare occasions industrialists did resort to contracts, it was to 
import highly-skilled workers, usually from northern and western Europe. 
Only to the craft unions, therefore, could contract labour pose a real threat, 
and it was with one such specialised minority, the window-glass workers, that 
the demand for prohibitory legislation originated. That this demand won the 
support of other Knights was due partly to popular misunderstanding of 
the term ‘contract labour’, and even more to nativist hostility to the so-called 
‘new immigrants’. 

One of the many merits of Dr. Erickson’s book is that it brings out the wider 
implications for the American labour movement of its successful advocacy of 
the 1885 Foran Act. One realises that by sponsoring that measure, American 
labour not only committed itself to a misconceived and unrealistic solution of 
the difficulties resulting from immigration; it also substituted racial prejudice 
for economic reality as a guide to its future immigration policy. Dr. Erickson is 
enlightening on other topics, too,—the recruitment work of the American 
Emigrant Company, for example, the early contacts between American and 
British trade unions, and the effect of immigration on the mechanisation of 
American industry. True, some of Dr. Erickson’s generalisations about 
European immigration appear to rely excessively on evidence derived from 
British and Scandinavian sources, and may perhaps need modification when 
materials from elsewhere are examined. In particular, the role of steamship 
companies in immigrant recruitment seems here to have been misinterpreted. 
While the existence of steamship labour bureaus may in places have helped to 
swell the exodus from Europe, the real stimulus to emigration afforded by the 
steamship was the cheap and comparatively comfortable crossing it made 
possible. But there can be no question as to the importance of Dr. Erickson’s 
study. Breaking much fresh ground, it will compel re-examination of much that 
has been said of immigration into industrial America. 

University of Manchester M. A. JONEs 


Stuart Weems Brucuey. Robert Oliver, Merchant of Baltimore, 1783-1819. (The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1956. Pp. 411. $ 5.00.). 


This is a success story. Robert Oliver, an immigrant from northern Ireland, 
arrived in Baltimore in 1783 with little or no money. Setting himself up as a 
merchant, he participated in a sequence of partnerships with such effect that, a 
quarter of a century later, he was able to withdraw from trade a millionaire. 
He had chosen his town of adoption well. After the Revolution, Baltimore, 
which replaced Philadelphia as the outlet for the back-country, was the most 
swiftly-growing port on the eastern seaboard of the United States. At first 
Oliver, in partnership with Hugh Thompson, made small profits by executing 
commission business and trading in tobacco, mainly with Lorient. It was the 
outbreak of war which enabled him to engage in more profitable business. Like 
other American merchant firms, Oliver & Thompson seized the opportunity to 
enter into trade with the West Indies. Trading mainly in coffee from Santo 
Domingo which they re-exported chiefly to Holland, the firm made a profit of 
close on £100,000 between 1793 and 1796. The partnership with ‘Thompson 
was then dissolved and Oliver went into business with his brothers, John and 
Thomas. As it took ten years before Oliver was able to withdraw all his capital 
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tied up in the previous concern, the new firm was at first short of capital and the 
Olivers therefore returned to commission trading. Between 1803 and 1807, 
when the American embargo put an end to the trade, the Olivers once again 
carried on a profitable commerce in coffee from Santo Domingo. But the most 
prosperous phase was yet to come. From 1805 the Olivers had begun to turn 
their attention to Spanish America, developing trade particularly with Vera 
Cruz. Oliver became involved in a scheme to bring specie out of Mexico, with 
such effect that he was able to retire from merchanting in 1808. Thus the 
number of studies of merchant firms lengthen. Like the New York merchants 
described by Miss Harrington, but unlike the Beekmans, Oliver was a general 
trader. He did not specialise as London merchants did at this time. But we still 
do not know which was the typical form in the American colonies and the 
United States. While the well-documented account which Mr Bruchey has 
produced is to be welcomed, have we not reached the stage when some kind of 
comparative study is necessary and could be produced? 

University College of Swansea W. E. MINcHINTON 


Roxtanp Gexiatr. The Fabulous Phonograph. (British edition: London: Cassell. 
1956. Pp. xiii + 250. 215.). 


This history of the gramophone is written for the record collector, but is not 
without lessons for the economic historian. At the outset (1877), we have an 
example of simultaneous invention, and later, two decades of competition 
between Edison’s improved phonograph (1888) and Berliner’s gramophone 
(from 1893). Earlier technical developments are clearly described, though 
references to present-day recording techniques are too brief to be adequate. 
Edison manufactured his own phonographs, but the gramophone would 
hardly have been so successful without Johnson’s production of ‘Victor’ 
machines. The American Columbia Company provides an example of entre- 
preneurs, under the protection of purchased secondary patents, virtually 
infringing the basic patents to manufacture both phonographs and gramo- 
phones. The scale of advertising is surprising. Victor spent half its initial capital 
on advertisements, and owed much of its supremacy to the belief that ‘there is 
good advertising in Grand Opera’. Prestige from classical records increased 
sales of popular items. The complex relations between the original American 
companies and their one-time subsidiaries in Europe are satisfactorily dis- 
entangled. American Trade Union history provides the curious episode of the 
Petrillo ban on recording, 1942-44. The author’s prime interest in historic 
recordings of serious music is kept in proportion, and the whole tangled story 
clearly told. No sources are cited, but this appears to be the only reliable 
history so far published. Perhaps it is too early yet for the economic history of 
this large entertainment industry to be written. But the first person to attempt 
it will find this book, of American origin, a very useful secondary source. 

Worcester R. L. Downes 


By N. Gancutt. India’s Economic Relations with the Far Eastern and Pacific Countries 
in the Present Century. (Orient Longmans. 1956. Pp. 348. 18s.). 


Professor Ganguli’s object is to analyse India’s trade and economic relations 

with a defined region and to draw conclusions therefrom as to future prospects. 
He starts by dividing the relevant countries into four groups, and describing 
the characteristics of each group from the point of view of trade. He proceeds to 
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analyse and explain India’s trade with each country in each group and then to 
review the migration of Indian labour and capital to a number of these 
countries, and the present condition and status of Indians therein. In conclusion 
he attempts to ‘form a coherent picture of India’s economic relations’ with 
these countries. 

Professor Ganguli gives a clear and well-informed account of India’s trade 
relations and of the changing nature of her trade with the region under 
consideration, which throws considerable light on recent trends. Unfortunately, 
however, although he has compiled a large number of tables illustrating the 
various lines of trade, he has not handled the figures in an illuminating manner. 
He confines himself almost entirely to values, which means—in the absence of 
any attempt at estimating changes in the quantum of trade, or of indicating 
either the general trend of prices or the trend of prices for particular outstand- 
ing items—it is impossible to infer, over a period during which prices both 
fluctuated violently and in the longer run rose substantially, whether or not 
the volume of trade has expanded or declined. Indeed price changes are seldom 
mentioned, and quantitative figures are quoted on only a few occasions for even 
particular commodities. Moreover the value figures are not all converted to a 
common currency, but are quoted variously in rupees, sterling, dollars and other 
currencies. The survey stops short at latest at 1952/53, and for some countries 
several years earlier, so that important recent trends in trade and the terms of 
trade are not included. This, naturally, spoils the picture, and is the more to be 
regretted as much of the text is otherwise useful. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the best (though short) chapter is that dealing with the migration of Indian 
labour and capital. V. ANSTEY 
London School of Economics 


Georces Bustort. La Production Agricole Belge: Etude Economique Seculaire 1846- 
1955. (Institut de Recherches Economiques et Sociales, Louvain. 1957. 
Pp. 419. No price stated.). 


M. Bublot, of the University of Louvain, has here brought together in one 
volume the main facts about Belgian agriculture over the past hundred years in 
order to illustrate the basic processes of agricultural development. ‘The book is 
therefore likely to appeal more to the agricultural economist than to the 
economic historian who may become mislaid in these calculations on unit 
costs and factor rates of substitution; but the main thesis is of general interest. 
The great increase in agricultural production since the mid-nineteenth 
century was based primarily on the application of new techniques, such as 
fertilisers, plant breeding and disease control; changes in transport costs and in 
consumer demand brought about changes in the composition of the final 
product sold by agriculture; recently, changes in the prices paid for factors 
have stimulated the substitution of labour by machinery, so that nearly 80 per 
cent of the work in Belgian farming is now carried out by members of farm 
families. If all family workers were paid at commercial rates and interest 
charged on capital invested in land and buildings, then holdings under 35 
hectares in size showed in the aggregate a negative return in the nineteen- 
fifties; there has been an almost continuous tendency for the rise in unit costs 
to exceed the rise in agricultural prices over this century and this trend has 
been only partly offset by the rise in output per unit of input. Having establish- 
ed these facts by a wealth of deductions from inadequate statistical data, M. 
Bublot frankly admits that his mathematics have little relevance to current 
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problems, partly because so much of the aggregate cost in age see 
imputed and is not paid in cash, partly because farmers and their families do 
not follow purely monetary calculations. It is interesting to note that even 
today, the ‘average farm’ in Belgium has an area of-6=7 hectares divided into 
6 or 7 detached pieces; this dispersal is a serious handicap to the efficient use 
of machinery and labour. M. Bublot has given us so much in his useful treatise 
that it seems churlish to ask for further explanation of the links between his 
charts of percentage changes and his logarithmic curves and the reality lying at 
several removes behind them, but it is not easy to grasp the precise meanings of 
some of his concepts, such as the price of agricultural machinery per unit of 
capacity. EpitH WHETHAM 


School of Agriculture, Cambridge 


Maurice Doss. Soviet Economic Development since 1917. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul Ltd. London. Fourth Edition 1957. Pp. vii + 494. 305.). 


This now familiar classic emerges from the fourth edition substantially unalter- 
ed, except for the addition of some 20 pages covering the period from the 
Fourth Five Year Plan to the Sixth (approximately half-way through 1956). 
The bulk of the new chapter is a synoptic treatment of the Soviets’ own 
pronouncements on their intentions and performance, and follows closely the 
pattern of emphasis of the originals. There is little to make the reader aware 
that the reversal of Malenkov’s consumer-orientated policy in 1955 was any- 
thing but a democratic compromise between freely contending views, or that 
the new incentives to individual and cooperative enterprise in agriculture were 
accompanied, at least to some extent, by shifts in favour of state farming, state- 
controlled machine-tractor stations, and greater administrative authority of 
collectives over the private holdings of their members. Nevertheless, to the 
informed reader able to correct this imbalance in his own mind the new chapter 
will come as useful addition to a standard work of widely acknowledged merit. 


Nuffield College, Oxford F. SETON 


H. A. Locan. State Intervention and Assistance in Collective Bargaining; the Canadian 
Experience 1943-1954. (Toronto University Press. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. Pp. vii + 176. 245.). 


In this book the Professor of Political Economy in the University of Toronto 
gives a very brief history of government intervention before 1943 as a back- 
ground to subsequent events, which he describes in detail. The foreign reader 
might have found useful a fuller description of Canada’s complicated trade 
union structure, on which the author has written before. The Trade unions 
were weak in the inter-war years; their mounting discontent with the reluct- 
ance to negotiate led in 1944 to a federal Order which made collective bargain- 
ing compulsory and restricted strikes and lockouts. The conciliation machinery 
had already been improved. After the war the provincial governments reassert- 
ed their claim to legislate on labour matters and in 1948 existing regulations in 
a modified form were embodied in an Act, applicable to industries within the 
federal government’s jurisdiction, which it was hoped the provincial govern- 
ments would copy. Chapters on provincial legislation show that uniformity was 
not achieved and expose some curious practices in Quebec. There is always a 
danger of weakening collective bargaining by official conciliation, however 
well-intentioned. This is one of the problems which Professor Logan discusses in 
a final interesting chapter. It is a pity that the ‘opinions’ in this chapter could 
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not have been considered in closer relation to the ‘historical or proven facts’ 
described earlier in the book. 


P. INGRAM 
London 


R. M. Harrwe.i. The Economic Development of Van Diemen’s Land, 1820-1850. 
(Melbourne University Press. London and New York. Cambridge 
University Press. 1954. Pp. 273. 355.). 


This book, by giving a complete account of the organization of a colonial 
(Van Diemen’s Land) economy and of changes in its total activity over time, 
‘presents a new approach to Australian economic history’. Professor Hartwell 
modestly claims that his book is a monograph, but it is, in fact, a model of how 
a full-scale economic history should be written. Moreover, it should be an 
antidote to the writings of those who, lacking a sense of history and of the real 
nature of economic development, increasingly bedevil current discussions on 
colonization and development with sterile calculations and projections based 
on what they think the nature of development should be, instead of studying 
what it zs. In this field the truth is stranger than all their fictions. As it is 
presented by Professor Hartwell it all looks so obvious, but the clue to the 
achievement lies in two things: the ability to ask the right questions, and the 
very hard work required to find the answers to them. 

Van Diemen’s Land was originally a prison farm, and if the British govern- 
ment had had its way, such it would have remained. But economic develop- 
ment does not work like that, and, just as at the Cape of Good Hope the Dutch 
East India Company could not prevent the basic factors of growth from assert- 
ing themselves in their own way, so in Tasmania the island attracted settlers 
and capital, and by 1850 Hobart challenged Sydney for the commercial and 
cultural leadership of Australia. It is a story of the frontier: “The frontiers of 
mankind do not only exist where there is empty land, they are to be found 
wherever there are men of enterprise. The frontier of enterprise is as real as a 
geographical frontier.’ 

Professor Hartwell rightly sees the history of economic expansion as pivoted 
on the development of a marketable export surplus, the finding of external 
markets and an influx of labour and capital. (The parallel with the early 
economic development of South Africa—owing to the great importance of 
wool and pastoral products—is most suggestive.) On the thread of this and 
other embryonic developments—such as whaling, in which the author rightly 
discerns the origin of the ship-building industry—the author weaves a careful 
analysis of the conditions of economic growth, the changes in the supply of the 
factors of production and the obstacles to their economic combination—both 
environmental and man-made. All of itis enlivened witha gentle and apt irony 
and humour, justified the more since after all the common denominator of the 
story is human fallibility. The final part of the book gives an excellent analysis 
of the trade cycle, an entertaining account of the fallacies by which it was 
sought to explain it, and the attempts of Governments to deal with it. Ali in all 
the book is a masterly survey of the rise of a new society. S. H. FRANKEL 
Oxford 


Norman Coun. The Pursuit of the Millennium. (Secker and Warburg. London. 
1957. Pp. xvi + 476. 425.). 

The sociological implications of popular heresies in the middle ages have by 

now become almost commonplace. In an age when all thinkers expressed 
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themselves on any subject in theological terms and when the ecclesiastical and 
social hierarchies coincided, social discontent, if it fashioned itself an ideology 
at all, was bound to do so in the form of a heresy. 

Professor Cohn examines the chiliastic strand in these heresies in Western 
Europe. The medieval chiliasts hoped for a Kingdom of God on earth. They 
persuaded themselves that this earthly paradise was at hand and only required 
the destruction of Antichrist and his minions to be realised. The forces of 
Antichrist were variously identified. They were the Moslems and the Jews in 
the epoch of the First and Second Crusades, but from the 12th century onwards 
the chiliasts, mostly the socially oppressed, more and more clearly identified 
the rich and the rulers of Church and State as the Enemy. The Pastoureaux 
in the 13th century, the Beghards in the 14th century, the Taborites in the 
15th and the Anabaptists in the 16th century were only the most outstanding 
of these medieval revolutionary heretics. 

The author has a lot of ideas about chiliastic movements in general, among 
which he includes National Socialism and Communism. He believes that 
‘chiliastic phantasies’ appeal not only to the unprivileged and oppressed but to 
the disoriented and unbalanced. Hence any disturbance of the social equili- 
brium provides conditions which make some men hope for the millenium. 
Leaders and followers are afflicted with a collective paranoia, similar to indi- 
vidual paranoia resulting from childhood deprivation of a father. 

Professor Cohn’s account of the ideas and activities of various movements is 
very detailed, and if nothing else, his book will be a useful work of reference. 
His grasp of the specific economic and social conditions is however somewhat 
vague, and sometimes of doubtful validity. For example, recent work on 11th 
and 12th century towns suggests that Pirenne’s view (on which Professor Cohn 
depends) that these were full of social déracinés, is incorrect. His suggestion 
that chiliastic movements appeal to town artisans rather than to peasants, is 
plausible but not followed up. 

This book stresses the irrational and elemental character of chiliast move- 
ments. This is a useful corrective to earlier accounts, such as that of Volpe, 
whence one gets too much the impression that popular heresy was a cool 
rationalisation of social needs. But the author’s reliance on hostile chroniclers 
may give readers a distorted idea of scale. Medieval Europe was violent, 
passionate and torn with conflict, but hardly as ravaged by hordes of paranoiacs 
as this book suggests. R. H. Hitton 
University of Birmingham 


Income and Wealth. Series V. Ed. S. Kuznets. (Bowes and Bowes. 1955. Pp. 242. 
425.) 


This work is an instalment of an ambitious co-operative enterprise initiated by 
the International Association for Research in Income and Wealth under the 
inspiration of Professor Kuznets. Each of the four volumes which has previously 
appeared contains much of importance to economic historians, but none equals 
the interest of the present work which is concerned directly with the statistics of 
national income and capital over relatively long periods of time. Each of the six 
essays covers a single country and discusses in detail the sources available and 
the statistical and methodological problems involved in constructing the main 
series; but by design they eschew interpretation of the wider significance of their 
results, though there is much illuminating ad hoc comment. The essays vary in 
period covered, and also in the range of components which are reduced to 
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statistical form. The study of the growth of the French economy 1780-1950 by 
M. Perroux, which is offered as ‘une premiére épreuve’ and is characteristically 
French in its speculative range, covers the longest period, contains least 
statistical reconstruction (for which the reader is referred to the publications of 
the I.S.E.A.), and provides most analysis of the general significance of what the 
statistics reveal. The more rigorous essay by J. B. Jefferys and Dorothy Walters 
on the National Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom 1870-1952, 
is an attempt to fit together the various existing series, to test them for con- 
sistency, and to present overall estimates of the main quantities. It is an 
admirably thorough, candid and lucid piece of work. Its most interesting 
feature is an estimate of consumers’ expenditure on goods and services 1870— 
1913. The only item on which conceivably the authors might have done more 
work, within the limits of the aims set, is stocks. The fragmentary information 
available on stocks of steel, and certain imported primary products before 1914 
might be explored to assess the validity of the application to that period of the 
assumption that stocks were a constant 40 per cent. of national income. Pro- 
fessor Jostock performs for the German statistics since 1860 a somewhat similar 
service, allowing for differences in the coverage of the statistics of the two 
countries; his essay has a particularly valuable analysis of the distribution of 
German national income by type and size of income. Two studies concern 
economies about which little information is accessible to the English student: 
Mr. Bjerke presents some preliminary estimates of the national product of 
Denmark since 1870, and Alexander Eckstein, in a long and thoughtful essay, 
contributes estimates of income and capital in Hungary since 1goo. Dr. Eckstein 
relates his statistics rather more closely to changes in social and economic 
structure than do most of his colleagues, and to historians his chapter is probab- 
ly the one of greatest interest. The volume concludes with a brief statistical 
note on recent estimates of income and savings in Japan. 

The immediate use of these statistical series to the historian is difficult to 
assess. Dr. Eckstein’s study can clearly be welcomed as the nearest approach in 
English to an economic history of Hungary since 1900. The study on Denmark 
too contains information about orders of magnitude in Danish economic 
development which is nowhere else available. On the other hand where, as in 
the case of England, there already exists a detailed account of economic 
development, it is doubtful whether the series on income and capital at present 
available add much to our picture; where there is a conflict between the series 
and the notions derived from more descriptive sources, the margin of error in 
the statistics is too great to make us automatically accept their description of 
events. For France, M. Perroux states the position very frankly: “L’histoire 
raisonnée ne prend pas un sens grace a l’analyse quantitative: c'est inverse qui 
est vrai: l’analyse quantitative prend un sens grace a l’histoire raisonnée. The 
most fruitful use to which these figures as they stand at present can be put is 
not so much to illuminate the detailed development of particular countries, as 
to isolate for examination significant differences in the pattern of development 
between different countries, and the present series of essays provides much 
material for this purpose. H. J. HABAKKUK 
All Souls College, Oxford 
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